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XLII 


DWARF-NAMES: A STUDY IN OLD 
ICELANDIC RELIGION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this article is to further the understanding of 
the nature and function of dwarves in Old Icelandic belief by 
an investigation of the names applied to them. I have therefore 
collected the dwarf-names, supplied meanings and etymologies, 
and classified the names by form and function. These names are 
scattered through the Fornaldarsiégur, the Younger Edda and in 
various Eddic poems. Most of the names are in two versified lists; 
the shorter list in stanzas 10 to 16 of the Vogluspé,' the longer, 
called Dverga heiti, among the nafnapulur2 These two lists, which 
are derived from a common source, have a large number of names 
in common; the V¢luspé has nine or ten that are not in the pulur, 
and the latter have a somewhat larger number which are not in 
the Veluspé. The various manuscripts show variant readings. All 
these readings are of interest to us, for the opinion of a scribe as to 
what is a suitable name for a dwarf may be just as valuable as the 
opinion of the man who composed the original.* 
The Icelandic Julir, the men who composed versified jingles, 
.were skilled technicians in verse, and would have been ridiculous in 
4 


1 There are three redactions of the text of the shorter list; (1) in the Voluspé 
in codex regius of the Elder Edda; (2) in sli,htly different wording, in codex regius 
of the Younger Edda, Gylfaginning, Chapter 14; (3) in the version of the Voluspa 
found in Hauksbék. 

2 They are in two manuscripts which contain the Younger Edda, A. M. 748, 
II, 4to, and A. M. 757 4to. Best accessible in Finnur Jénsson, Den norsk-islandske 
Skjaldedigtningen (K¢benhavn, 1912), A I, 679 f.; B I, 672. 

* The variants of the dwarf-names in the Veluspdé have been collected three 
times; (1) by Sophus Bugge, Norren Fornkvedi (Christiania, 1867), 27 f., (2) by 
Eugen Mogk, PBB VII (1880), 249 ff., (3) by B. Sijmons in Sijmons and Gering, 
Die Lieder der Edda (Halle, 1906), I, 20 f. 
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their own eyes and before the public had they resorted to nonsense 
words‘ to fulfil the requirements of their difficult metrical scheme. 
Moreover, the Pulur were only secondarily a metrical tour- 
de-force; primarily they were a thesaurus of poetic diction ar- 
ranged by subject matter. So the conditions under which these 
lists were composed lead us to expect dwarf-names that were 
readily intelligible to contemporary Icelanders and that described 
the dwarves in accordance with popular belief.5 But the names did 
not have to be clear at the first glance, for the Icelanders were 
lovers of riddles and a name that puzzled the reader or hearer and 
~ then dawned on him, pleasantly spiced his dish of philology served 
with rhyme-sauce.® 


B. DicTIONARY OF DwArF-NAMES’ 


Ai Great-grandfather. Cp. di, idem. 

Alfr Elf. Cp. dlfr, idem. 

Alfrigs Elfking. Cp. MHG dwarf-name Albertch, from which 
Alfrigg is borrowed and adapted, alb, ‘elf,’ and the 
stem found in Gothic reiks, ‘king.’ 


* Otto Jespersen is in error when he says, “In the poetry of the Old Norsemen 
we again find a liking for meaningless sounds. Take the names for the dwarfs in the 
Snorra Edda:—” and he quotes Voluspé 11 and 12 in the Younger Edda. “Several 
of these names recall well-known words. Most of them however are certainly empty 
sounds, but as such of great effect.”” He follows this with a list of Othin-names of 
which he says, there are “no few that are mere empty sounds, unconnected with 
anything known,” with more to the same effect. The Othin-names had been ex- 
plained in 1924 by Falk in his Odensheite, cited infra. Jespersen’s remarks are in 
his “Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View,” Institutet 
for sammenlignende Kulturforskning. Serie A: Forelesninger IV (Oslo, 1925), 188 
ff. Zachrisson calls attention to Jespersen’s error in Studia neophilologica, I (1928), 
85. 
*In a previous article “They who await the second Death,’ Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes TX [1927], 167-201) I have shown in detail the characteristics 
of dwarves as recorded in the Icelandic Romantic Sagas. 

*So much time has intervened between the beginning of this study and its 
completion that I can not indicate in all cases which definitions and etymologies 
are my own and which are due to others; and so I have abstained from branding 
any of my property and must assume responsibility for the errors of my predecessors 
as well as of myself. I am fully aware that many of the definitions and etymologies 
offered in the following pages are problematical, but I hope that this tabulation 
will result in others bringing better solutions. 

7 Since the occurrences of each name are ordinarily listed in E. H. Lind, Norsk- 
isliindska dopnamn och fingerade namn fran medeltiden (Upsala, 1905-15), or Finnur 
Jénsson, Lexicon poeticum antique lingua septentrionalis (Kgbenhavn, 1913-16) 
or in both, it is necessary to give this information only in cases where for some 
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Alius The other. ‘“‘Asmundarsaga Kappabana” in Detter, 
Zwei Fornaldarsigur (Halle, 1891), 81. Cp. Latin 
alius, idem. Vide Annarr infra. 

Alviss Exceedingly wise. Cp. allviss, idem. 

Alpjéfr Wholly a thief. Cp. alaupn, ‘Complete destruction,’ 
algildi, ‘complete recompense,’ alheilsa, ‘complete 
health,’ i.e., al- ‘all,’ Ajéfr, ‘thief.’ 

Anarr Vide Onarr infra. 

Andvari A gentle breeze. Cp. andvari, (1) ‘a variety of fish, 
gurnard, miluus, (2) a gentle breeze, (3) watchfulness, 
vigilance,’ andi, ‘breath, breathing, a current of air,’ 
varr, ‘attentive, careful, watchful,’ andbldésinn, ‘in- 
flated,’ andhlaup, ‘suffocation,’ andlauss, ‘breathless, 
dead,’ andlét, ‘loss of breath, death,’ MnN anddor, 
(wind-door) ‘ventilating hole in the wall of a barn.’ 
It is evident that the firs. meaning of Andvari was 
‘wind-wary.’ The choice of meaning here is deter- 
mined by the use of Gustr in Reginsmdl 5* as a syno- 
nym of Andvari. Vide Gustr infra. 

Ann Vide Onn infra. 

Annarr The other, the second. Vsp. 117. V. 1. to Anarr, 
Onarr. Cp. annarr, idem. Vide Altus supra. 


reason it is not readily found in the above works. The former is here referred to as 
Lind, the latter as FJ. FJ defines many of these names, as does also Hugo Gering in 
his Kommentar su den Liedern der Edda, erste Hialfte (Halle, 1927), referred to as 
Gering, followed by the page number in parentheses. References to the Elder Edda 
are based on Gustav Neckel, Die Lieder des codex regius nebst verwandten Denk- 
miilern, (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1927), references to the pulur on Finnur Jénsson’s 
Skjaldedigtningen. All Modern Icelandic words are found in Sigfts Bléndal, 
Islenzk-dénsk ordabbk (Reykjavik, 1920-24), all Modern Norwegian words in Alf 
Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok (Kristiania, 1919). Words from other Scandina- 
vian dialects than Old Icelandic are quoted from Torp unless specified. The 
language is not designated for Old Icelandic words found in Fritzner’s Ordbog over 
det gamle norske Sprog (Kristiania, 1886-1896), in Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1874), or in FJ. I do not stop to disagree with Gering in the 
many instances in which he wanders far afield for an etymology of a dwarf-name. 
Gering did not observe that the dwarf-names were made from the living linguistic 
material used and understood by the ulr and his contemporaries. Instead he often 
tried to derive dwarf-names from ancient compounded hero-names, the parts of 
which were so fused that none but a learned etymologizer could separate and 
understand them, the meanings of which would be a sealed book to the simple 
people who made up the dwarf-names. But I gratefully acknowledge here my 
indebtedness to him. 
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? Probably a scribal error, and not originally intended 
for a name. Certain MSS read at vas par and oc vas 
par. 

Gravelly plain. Cp. aur, ‘gravel,’ vangr, ‘plain.’* 
Gravel outlaw. Cp. aur, ‘gravel,’ vargr, (1) ‘wolf, 
(2) outlaw.’ 

The one in the East. Cp. ausér, ‘east.’ 

Ready, eager (to fight). Cp. barr, ‘ready, eager, 
fiery.’ 

Awkward one, butterfingers. Cp. MnI barri, idem. 
Little bar, handspike. Cp. berlingsdss, ‘pole,’ MnN 
berling, ‘little beam under the flooring of a vessel,’ 
S barling, ‘handspike,’ E berling, ‘cross-rafter.’ 
Beaver, i.e. one who does things with zeal. Cp. MnN 
béver, S baver. D beaver, MnI bifurr. Borrowed from 
Frisian-LG jever. The native form of the word was 
bjérr. The name of this animal is often used figura- 
tively for diligence. Cp. MnN Ddjor, ‘beaver, hard 
worker,’ E ‘to work like a beaver.’ MnI has gone 
even farther; bifurr, ‘beaver, mood, thought, inclina- 
tion.’ 

Twin brother. Cp. MnN billing, idem., Finnish 
Swedish, ‘uncle.’ 

An edged weapon or instrument. Cp. béldr, ‘instru- 
ment for bloodletting, axe,’ MnI bdildur, ‘instrument 
for bloodleiting, arrow or other projectile,’ MnN 
bill, ‘instrument for bloodletting,’ S dial. bill, ‘tool 
for cutting ice,’ OS bilder, MnS plogbill, ‘plow-share,’ 
E bill, ‘a weapon.’ 

Blackish. Cp. bidr, ‘black.’ 

Blind board, i.e. a board or slat that was covered or 
did not come through. Cp. blindr, ‘blind,’ vidr, 
‘board, slat, log,’ MnI compounds blindeggjaSur, 
blindfella, blindjaki, blindkser (Vigfusson), which 
indicate a covered or concealed object, or doing a 
thing so that the result is concealed; blindrim, 
blindstreti, things that do not come through. 


* Hermann Giintert, Von der Sprache der Gétter und Geister (Halle, 1921), 141. 
® Gustav Indrebo, “Nokre stadnamn,” Heidersskrift til Marius Hegstad (Oslo, 


1925), 65 ff. 
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Blovurr The shining one. Pulur 17. Cp. MnN Blava, ‘to 
shine, glitter, glisten.’ 

Brisingr Flame. Cp. brisingr, ‘fire,’ MnN brising, ‘fire, blaze, 
torchlight,’ brisa, ‘to shine, flame, sparkle, glow.’ 

Brokkr Smith, who works with fragments (of metal).!° Cp. 
brék, ‘breeches,’ MnI brok, ‘white clouds along the 
mountains,’ MnN brok n, ‘fish that are torn in the 
net,’ brok f, ‘landslide,’ Gm +brekan. This connection 
is preferable to one with brokka, ‘to trot,’ MnI 
brokkur, ‘horse that trots hard,’ because it agrees 
with known traditions. Also Brokkr is brother to 
Sindri, a name connected with smithing. 

Bréni!! Black or dark brown. Cp. briinn, idem. 

Béinn Prepared (for burial). Cp. at bua um Itk., ‘to prepare 
a corpse for burial.’ 

Bumburr The swollen one. Cp. bumba, ‘drum,’ MnN bumba, 
pregnant female with swollen figure. 

Buri Son. Cp. burr, ‘son.’ 

Burinn Sonlike. Cp. burr, ‘son.’ 

Bofurr ? 

Bémburr Vide Bumburr supra. 

Dagfinnr Day-finder, or Day-magician.'? Cp. dagr, ‘day,’ 
finnr. Vide Finnr infra. 

Dainn Deadlike. Cp. deyja, ‘to die.’ 

Dani Deadlike. Cp. deyja, ‘to die.’ 

Darri Spearman. Fjélsvinnsmdl Cp. darr, ‘spear.’ 

Dellingr The gleaming one. Cp. +dallr," ‘clarus, superbus.’ 

Délgr* Enemy, draugr. Cp. délgr, idem, dylgja, ‘hostility.’ 

Délgprasir Battle-eager. Cp. Délgr supra, prasir infra. 

Délgpvari Hostile spear. Cp. Délgr supra, pvari, ‘a sort of spear.’ 


10 Noreen, Altislandische und altnorwegische Grammatik* (Halle, 1923), §318, 8. 
11 For mythical connotations see references in Bugge, Fornkvedi 3a, New English 


Dictionary s. v. brownie and browning, Hj. Falk, ‘“Odensheite,” in Skrifter utgit av 
Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania, 1924, II, Hist.-fil. Kl. No. 10. s. v., G. T. Flom, 
Journal of American Folklore XXXVIII (1925), 409. Has the OE name Brdnstin 
a mythical significance? 

12 Dagfinnr was a common and an ancient name which had been in use so long 
that this definition based on the meaning of its component themes is inept. A 
definition is given for the sake of completeness. 

18 Hans Naumann, “‘Altnordische Namenstudien,” Acta Germanica, Neue Reihe, 
Heft I (Berlin, 1912), 85. 

4 A. M. Sturtevant, Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 1X (1927), 151 ff. 
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Déri Borer, auger-man. Cp. MnlI dér, ‘auger,’ MnN dor, 
‘iron bolt, axle, axle-tap,’ dore, ‘iron rod,’ Faroic 
dori, ‘plug for a hole, auger, iron bolt.’ Possibly from 
German dorn. 

Dramir ? Vsp. 15%. V.1. to Draupnir. 

Draufnir ? Vsp. 154. V.1. to Draupnir. Scribal error. 

Draupnir Dripper (of rings), a metaphor for goldsmith. Cp. 
drjupa, ‘to drip.’ 

Défr Nodder. Cp. difa, ‘to dip,’ MnN diava, ‘to nod in 
sleep.’ 

Dulinn Slow, weak. Cp. dulinn, ‘mistaken, conceited,’ MnN 
dule, ‘lazy, slovenly person,’ S dialect dulen, ‘sickly, 
unhealthy.’ In ablaut with MnN ddvale, ‘stupor, 
state of hibernation.’ 

Dari Sleepy. Cp. dirr, ‘sleep,’ dura, ‘to sleep.’ 

Durinn'® Sleepy. Cp. Diri supra. 

Dérnir Sleeper. Cp. Diiri supra.’ 

Dvalinn Torpid. Cp. MnN dovalen, ‘lazy, sleepy,’ dvale, 
‘stupor, state of hibernation,’ in ablaut with dira. 
Gering (13) objects to this connection and attributes 
the word to dvelja, ‘to delay,’ but the origins of both 
dvale and dvelja are identical. 

Derri Spearman. Fjglsvinnsm4l 32‘. Cp. derr,'® ‘spear.’ 

Eggméinn_ Slain by the sword. Cp. egg, ‘edge,’ and +méinn, 
constructed by Falk and Torp,'® employed by 
Torp”® again, and used by Hellquist** to account for 


% Sophus Bugge. Studier over de nordiske Gude— og Heltesagns Oprindelse 
(Christiania, 1881-89), 475, n. 3. 

% Detter, PBB XXI (1896), 107 n. 2. 

1” This derivation is proposed by Finnur Jénsson in Afnf, XXXV (1909), 302. 
B. Sjéros in “Studier i nord. fil.,”’ III (1912) No. 2, (Skrifter utgiona av svenska 
litteratursillskapet i Finland CII1) connects Durnir with dyrr, ‘door,’ and gives it 
the meaning ‘doorkeeper.’ There is one story (Ynglingasaga, Chap. XII) where a 
dwarf is a doorkeeper, but the rather large number of names meaning ‘sleepy, lazy, 
drowsy’ indicates a strong tradition. One inclines to the meaning ‘sleeper’ though 
both are linguisticly possible. 

18 Finnur Jénsson, Ordbog til de af samfund til udgivelse af gammel nordisk littera- 
tur udgione rimur samt til de af Dr. O. Jiriczek udgivne Bosartmur (Kgbenhavn, 
1926-27), s. v. dérr. ; 

1H. S. Falk and Alf Torp, Norwegisch-dinisches etymologisches Worterbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1910-11), s. ». moden. 

20 Alf Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbok, s. 0. moden. 

% Elof Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk Ordbok (Lund, 1922), s. 0. mogen. 
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Norw-Danish moden, S mogen, ‘ripe,’ as participle 
to méask, ‘to digest,’ MnN moa, ‘to soften by pres- 
sure, beating, chewing.’ Eggméinn would mean 
‘made soft, weak, i.e. slain, by the sword.’ 

The méinn which occurs as a serpent-name may 
well be this same word, though FJ says it indicates 
the creature which inhabits the méar, ‘moors.’ The 
horse-name méinn probably means ‘brownish,’ cp. 
mor, ‘grayish brown,’ and it is not impossible that 
Eggméinn means ‘edge-brown’ and refers to the 
dark color of the corpse after decay has set in. But 
the first meaning is supported by the other com- 
pounds of méinn in the pulur; gestméinn, a sword- 
name (Sverdaheiti 9"), ‘beaten by strangers,’ which 
describes the fate of the sword in battle, and fisk- 
i méinn,”? a helmet-name (Hjdlmsheiti 1°), ‘beaten by 

fish,’ i.e. ‘by swords.’ Fish is a common figure for 
sword.”% 
Eikinskjaldi The one with the oaken shield. Cp. eik, ‘oak, 
skjgldr, ‘shield.’ FJ and Gering (17) prefer this 
definition. Ross and Bugge™ prefer ‘the one raging J 
with a shield.’ Cp. eikinn, ‘violent, raging.’ But 
warriors do not ordinarily ‘rage’ with a weapon of 
defence. 
; Eilifr He who lives alone. Flateyjarbék (Christiania, 1860- 
68), III, 72. Cp. Einlifr.5 This was a common name 
in Iceland and Norway. The bearer was here a 


mortal dwarf. 

Eitri The very cold one. Cp. eifr, ‘poison.’ In compounds 
often, ‘severe cold.’ 

Fainn Shining. Cp. 4, ‘to color, brighten,’ fdinn-, ‘spotted,’ 


occurs only in compounds, fdinn, ‘polished, 
; shiny,’ MnN faaen, ‘pale, sickly looking.’ 

Falr The ferrule or socket on the head of a spear into 


which the shaft is driven. Cp. falr, idem. 


22 Finnur Jénsson adopts the variant flkméinn in Skjaldedigtningen B I, 665. 
% Rudolf Meissner, Die Kenningar der Skalden (Bonn u. Leipzig, 1921), 154. 
™* Hans Ross, Norsk Ordbog (Christiania, 1895) s. v. eikja; Bugge, Fornkvedi, 
93a. 
% Alexander Jéhannesson, fslenzk tungu 4 forndld (Reykjavik, 1924-24), 
§213, 3). 
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Far Shining. Dverga heiti St. Cp. Fdéinn supra. 

Farli The faring one. Cp. fara, ‘to fare,’ ferull, ‘traveller,’ 
farald, ‘that which fares about, a contagious disease,’ 
farandi (pres. part. of fara), ‘wind.’ Is Farli a wind- 


name? 
Fidr Magician. Vide Finnr infra. 
Fili (1) File. (2) By association with weak masculine 


nouns formed on tool-names it may mean ‘filer,’ as 
Gering (13) thinks. Cp. MnN S D fil. The source 
is Frisian or LG file, which, coming in with commerce, 
displaced the native fel of the Scandinavian main- 
land, but failed in Iceland to drive out pel. 

Finnr Lapp, #.e. magician. Cp. finnr, originally (1) ‘finder, 
collector, i.e. a nomad who lived on what he found or 
killed,’ then (2) ‘a people at the cultural stage of the 
collector, the Lapps.2® Lapps were regarded as 
magicians by the Scandinavians. 

Fjalarr Paneller. Cp. fjel, ‘plank, board, panel,’ fjalhegg, 
‘block on which timber is split into panels,’ MnN it 
S fjél, D fjél, ‘plank, board, panel.’ A 
fjalarr would be person (1) who made panels, or (2) 
who did panelling. 

Fjalarr occurs also as the name of a cock, a giant, 
and of mortals, which latter undoubtedly have their 
names from the craft just mentioned. Karl Miillen- 
hof*” suggests the meaning ‘spy,’ and derives it from 
fela, ‘to conceal,’ which he assumes had in addition 
the meaning of MnN fijela, ‘to spy.’ This lacks sup- 
port. Noreen* accepts the derivation from fela, but 
is silent as to the meaning. Lind does the same. This 
origin is possible and a meaning ‘concealer’ would 
not be unsuitable as a dwarf-name. Cf. Alpjéfr. 
FJ defines it as ‘den meget beherskende, vidende.’ 
Gering (19) says FJ derives it from *Filuharjis, 


* T. E. Karsten in “Studier i nord. fil.” IX (1928), No. 3, (Skrifter utgiona av 
svenska Litteratursdllskapet i Finland CXXXIX). Otto v. Friesen, “Ré-stenen i : 
Bohuslin,” Uppsala universitets drskrift, 1924. Filos. sprakv. och hist. vetenskaper, ; 
4, 86 f., 100. : 

7 Deutsche Altertumskunde (Berlin, 1883-91), V, 134. 

Aisl. Gr.4 §124, 2. 
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which he rejects as linguisticly impossible.2® One 
should add that such a derivation makes it an ancient 
hero-name, which contemporaries could not under- 
stand. 

Very wise. Cp. fjgl- ‘much, manifold,’ svidr or 
svinnr, ‘wise.’ 

Ancient bow. Cp. forn, ‘ancient,’ bogi, ‘bow.’ 

? FJ suggests reading Forvé(i), ‘tempelgdelegger’ or 
‘beboer af et forvé, vanhelligt sted.’ The word occurs 
in an Old Norwegian legal code from christian 
times: Pat skal a forve fera oc reyra ber er huarke 
gengr ifir menn ne fenadr pat er forue hins illa.*° pet 
skal at forre fara oc reyra per sem huarke gengr ifuir 
men ne fenadar. pet er forfue hins illa.** “It (a mis- 
shapen or monstrous birth) shall be brought to (the) 
forve and buried in a stone heap there where neither 
men nor cattle pass over. That is the devils forve.”’ 
Sophus Bugge comments on this passage:®? “I forve 
kan -e ikke vere Suffix, thi ellers maatte f¢rste 
Stavelses Vokal vere omlydt ved i-omlyd. Jeg for- 
moder, at Ordet er opstaaet af for-vé. Andet Led er 
vé, Helligdom. Som fgrste Led angiver for- ofte noget 
forderveligt: forben Bgn om noget Ondt, fordeda 
Heks, som forudsetter et forddd, o. fl. Jeg formoder 
derfor, at forvé betegner ‘et Sted, som er indviet til 
onde Magter’ eller ‘et vanhelligt Sted.’ Gotisk har 
ved siden af veihs, hellig, Sammensetningen usveihs 
BéBndos, profanus. Formen forre er feilagtig.” 

I suggest, hesitantly, another interpretation of 
forvé; that it has the same relation to vé that forkirkja 
does to kirkja, forskéli to skdli, and forhis to his, 
indicating an outer part, porch or entrance to the 
kirkja, skdli, his or vé. 

Swift. Cp. frér, idem. 


*® Gering here accuses Noreen of translating Fjalarr ‘(met)verstecker,’ in the third 
edition of the grammar, §119, 2, and explains at length that Fjglnir is they‘met- 
verstecker,’ which is exactly what Noreen says. : 

* R. Keyser og P. A. Munch, Norges gamle Love indtil 1387 (Christiania, 1846- 
2 1895) I, 339. 
3 idem. I, 363. 

3 Afnf II (1885), 211 f. 
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Swift. Cp. frér, idem. 

Cold Cp. frost, idem. 

Famous. Cp. fregr, idem. 

Long enough. Cp. full-, prefix indicating completion, 
langr, ‘long.’ 

Found. Cp. fundinn, pp. of finda, ‘to find.’ 

Yeller, singer. Cp. gala, ‘to yell, sing.’ E nightingale. 
(1) Elf concerned with magic. (2) Wolf-elf, outlaw- 
elf, i.e. evil elf. Cp. gandr, (1) ‘stick, magic wand, 
magic ball, magic,’ (2) = vargr, ‘wolf, outlaw,’ dlfr, 
elf.’ 

Deceiver. Cp. ginna, ‘to dupe, deceive.’ 

The glowing one. Vsp. 15‘. V. 1. to Gloinn. Cp. 
gléa, ‘to glow.’ 

The glowing one. Cp. gléa, ‘to glow.’ 

The glowing one. Vsp. 15‘. V.1 to Gléinn. Cp. 
gléa, ‘to glow.’ 

Rich sea-king. Cp. goll-gull, ‘gold,’ Mevill, diminu- 
tive of mér, ‘sea-gull,’ a sea-king name. 

Roaring. Cp. OE gerar, idem, rarian, ‘to roar.’ 
Prim. Scand. *3arairiR. 

Mask. A name used by a stranger to conceal his 
identity. Cp. grimr, ‘mask, helmet.’ 

A puff of wind. Cp. gustr, idem. Vide Andvari supra. 

Vide Hannarr infra. 

Skilled. Cp. hannarr, idem. 

The high one. Cp. hér, ‘high.’ 

Howe-treader. Cf. haugr, ‘howe, grave-mound,’ spor, 
‘spoor, track.’ 

File with a handle. Also possibly, one who uses a file 
‘with a handle, as with fili supra and kili infra. Cp. 


Noreen Aisl. Gr.* §80, 2. 

Elias Wessen, “Nordiska ramnstudier,” Uppsala universitets Arsskrift, 1927, 
Filos. sprikv. och hist. vetenskapéer, 3, 90 n. 2. 

% The following words ending in Prim. Scand. -iR, some of them ¢-stems and 
some originally ju-stems, indicate noises; bresir, drynr, dykr, dynr, dynkr, fnydr, 
glymr, gnydr, gnyr, hlymr, hrinr, hrytr, hvinr, krytr, kvidr, rymr, skellr, skrekr, 
stynr, styrr, svegr, ymr, ss, brymr, bytr. 

% Sophus Bugge, Helge-digtene i den aldre Edda, deres Hjem og Forbindelser 
(Kjdbenhavn, 1896), 326 n. 1. 

7 To be found in FJ s. ». 2. Hér. For the various meanings and spellings often 
confounded with this word see Falk, Odensheite s. v. 
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hepti, ‘haft, handle,’ and ftli, ‘file,’ heptisax, ‘a dagger 
with a handle,’ OE haftmece, ‘sword with hilts.’ 
Hare. Cp. heri, idem. The hare is not found in Ice- 
land. 

Army-peace. C. C. Rafn, Fornaldarségur Nordrlanda 
(Kaupmannahéfn, 1829-30), II, 446-448. Cp. 
* Harja-freduR.** 

Army-beautiful. See Herraudr above. Cp. + Her- 
( Harja-) and fridr, ‘beautiful.’ 

Warrior, prince, king. Cp. hildingr, idem. 

? Vsp. 154. V. 1. to Hlévangr. Cp. Hleid-?, -dlfr 
-tilfr, ‘wolf.’ The prototheme is probably a scribal 
error. 

Sword. Vsp. 154. V. 1. to Hlévangr. Cp. hledi, 
‘door,’ -olfr ~ilfr, ‘wolf.’ Words for door mean 
‘shield’ in kennings.*° means ‘shield-wolf,’ 
i.e. ‘sword. Cp. hurdilfr, ‘door-wolf,’ i.e. ‘sword.’ 
Sheltered plain. Cp. h/é,* ‘lee,’ vangr, ‘plain, meadow, 
common.’ 

Lee-outlaw, i.e. evil person buried in a sheltered spot. 
Cp. hlé, ‘lee,’ vargr, ‘wolf, outlaw.’ 

Howl-wolf. Cp. hlj6d, ‘noise,’ -6lfr-ilfr, ‘wolf,’ 
varghlj66, ‘howling of wolves.’ 

Hornborer, i.e. a man who bores horn. Cp. horn, 
‘horn’, bora, ‘to bore,’ MnI, MnN, S dial., D, OE, 
MLG bor, S borr, ‘auger, gimlet, drill.’ 

The bold one. Cp. Augr, ‘mind,’ starr ‘stiff, firm,’ 
hugdjarfr, hugdyggr, hugfastr, hugfullr, hugstérr, 
‘courageous.’ 

Stubborn with blows. For Heoggstari. Cp. hogg, 
‘blow,’ starr, ‘stiff,’ heggrammr, ‘stout in blows.’ 

? to Herr means ‘linen, bowstring.’ The 
word is here probably only a form of Hér or Harr, 
and should be written Horr? 

Vide Yngve infra, of which it is a ». 1. 

Irish. Cp. frar, idem. 


38 Naumann, Alnordische Namenstudien, 35. Norenn, Aisl. Gr.4, §291, 4. 

% As to the meaning of Herraudr and Herrtdr see note to Dagfinnr supra. 

40 Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, s. v. hledi. 

“ For a different derivation of H/é- in proper names see Falk, Odensheile s. v 
Hléfréyr and Hléfoor. 

Falk, Odensheite s. v. 
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Ivaldi Wielder of the yew-bow, warrior, originally the god 
Ull. Cp. +Iwa-waldan,* idem. The literal meaning 
of [valdi could still be clear to the poet’s audience, 
but it is not so certain that references to Ull were 
understood. [valdi probably meant ‘warrior’ to them. 

Jaki* Ice-floe or ice-berg. Cp. jaki, idem. 

Jari Warrior. Cp. jara, ‘battle.’ If this name was con- 
structed from Jeruvellir,® the man who did it prob- 
ably thought Jeruvellir meant ‘battle-plains.’ 

Kili Wedge. Possibly, one who uses a wedge. Vide Fili 
supra. Cp. MnN, D kile, S dial. kila, borrowed from 
Frisian or LG kil. This foreign word was victorious 
on the Scandinavian mainland, but not in Iceland 
where veggr is retained. 

Lidskjalfr‘® Shaking in the limbs. Cp. /idr, ‘joint, limb.’ skjdifr, 
trembling,’ lidmpikr, ‘limber jointed.’ The usual 
translation, ‘frightener of the army,’ is impossible 
because skjdlfr does not mean ‘frightener.’ 


Litr Color, especially reddish color of the face. Cp. litr, 
idem. 
Ljé6mi Glow, gleam, shine. Cp. /jémi, idem, northern S 


ljom, ‘aurora borealis,’ OE Jléoma, ‘glow, gleam.’ 
Gothic lauhmuni, ‘lightening.’ 

Lofarr Stooper. Cp. MnN Juva, ‘to bend down, to walk or 
sit bent over.’ S dial. Juva, ‘to withdraw abashed 
and ashamed,’ MnN /wy, ‘something that hangs down, 
forelock, thick hair,’ Juv adj. ‘with bowed head, with 
hair over the forhead,’ E /ubber, ‘lazy thickset person.’ 
Lofarr could also mean ‘praiser.’ Cp. lofa, ‘to praise.’ 

Léinn Lazy. Cp. MnN Jéen, ‘inclinded to saunter,’ Jéa, 

_ ‘to go slowly, waste time.’ 

‘ 
‘8 Mangus Olsen, “Hedenske Kultminder i norske Stedsnavne,” Skrifter utgit 

af Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania 1915, II, Histfil. Kl. No. 4, p. 237, n. 1. 

“ FJ says Jaki is “vist kun forvansket af Jari.” Hermann Giintert, Kalypso 

(Halle 1919) 49, remarks on the derviation of jaki. 

“ F. Detter u. R. Heinzel, Semundar Edda mit einem Anhang hrsgb. und erklért 

(Leipzig, 1903) II, 22. Elof Hellquist, “Studier éver de svenska sjénamnen” 

(Stockholm, 1903-6), 282, (Bidrag till kinnedom om de svenska landsmdlen och svenskt 

folkliv, XX, 1). 

For comment on words similar to this in appearance, but not necessarily 
in origin or meaning, see Erik Brate, ““Betydelsen av ortnamnet Skilv,” Namn och 

Bygd, I, (1913), 103 ff. 
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The closer. Cp. lok, ‘the close, end,’ Jka, ‘to close, 
lock.’ 

Lazy person. Cp. /én, ‘place where the water is still 
because it is protected from the open sea,’ MnI /én, 
‘a stopping, a quitting,’ S dial. /éna, ‘to stop work,’ 
Shetlandic /éni, ‘lazy person with slovenly gait,’ 
MnN luna, ‘to walk softly as if spying.’ Luna some- 
times has a past tense with long vowel, Joonde,loonte. 
The middle board or slat. Cp. mipr, ‘middle, center,’ 
vidr, ‘board, slat, log.’ 

Meadwolf, i.e. toper. Cp. mjgdr, ‘mead,’ vitnir, 
‘wolf.’ 

Much colored, or, nearly red. Cp. mjek, ‘much, just 
about, nearly,’ -litwr, variant form of litadr, ‘colored, 
red.’ 

He who roars in rage. Cp. mdédr, ‘rage,’ svagla, ‘to 
plash, babble,’ segr (+svdgi), ‘noise,’ OE sweg, sweg, 
‘noise,’ E sough, ‘murmur of wind in trees,’ MnN 
sg, ‘talk, murmur,’ ségja, ‘to plash, babble,’ Gothic 
swogatjan, ‘to sigh.’** 

Ragewolf. Cp. médr, ‘rage,’ vitnir, ‘wolf.’ 

The reminding one. Cp. muna, ‘to remember.’ The 
name of one of Othin’s ravens. 

(1) Axle, shaft, especially of a hand-mill. (2) A 
handle, especially of a hand-mill. Cp. mendull, idem, 
early modern German (1499) mandel*® for mangel, 
‘a roller for smoothing laundry,’ E mandle®® for 
mangle, Latin manga, mangana, manganum, Greek 
payyavor. 

Nub. Cp. nabbr, ‘small protuberance on the skin or on 
the greensward,’ ngbb, idem, MnI rabbi, ‘a small boil 
on the skin.’ 

(1) Corpselike. Cp. ‘corpse.’ (2) Relative. 
Cp. ndinn, idem. 

Axle of a hand-mill. Cp. mdi, (1) ‘needle, tree-nail,’ 
(2) = mendull, ‘axle of a hand-mill.’ 


‘” Gering (49) gives bibliography of derivations of Loki. 

48 Sophus Bugge, Fornkvedi 388. F. Detter, PBB, XXI (1886), 107 n. 1. 
Falk u. Torp, Norw.- dain. etymol. Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1910), s. v. suk. 

4° Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch s. v. 

5° Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, s. 0. mondull. 
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Corpse. Cp. ndr, idem. 

? V.1. to mér. MnI narr, ‘fool,’ seems to be too late 
a borrowing from German to account for it, though 
there is no assurance of this. It is apparently a scribal 
blunder. 


Relative, nephew. Cp. nefi, idem. 


The hatefully striking one. Cp. nid, ‘hate,’ heggva, 


‘to strike.’ 

The one associated with the dark of the moon. Cp. 
nid, ‘the dark of the moon.’ So far as the form is con- 
cerned it might be from nidr, ‘son, kinsman, relative,’ 
but the context in which it stands (Vsp. 11") sup- 
ports the view that nidi indicates a phenomenon of 
nature. 

? The reading of the MS is doubtful. It is probably 
only an error for Ntdhoggr. 

? Probably an error for Nipingr. Vide infra. But 
cp. ni- for niu-, ‘nine,’ fengr, a word used as a name 
for Othin, for a horse, and for a magic sign. 

? Vsp. 11% V.1. for Népingr. Scribal blunder. 
Vide Nipingr infra. 

Pinch. Cp. MnI nfpingur, ‘a pinch on the nose,’ 
MnN nypa, ‘to pinch.’ The word probably came in 
with the nipuleikur, a game known in other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The one in the North. Cp. nordr, ‘north.’ 

Little shaver. Cp. MniI néri, ‘a small bit of something, 
a little shaver.’ 

The one connected with the new moon. Cp. n§, ‘the 
new moon.’ N*i could be from nfr, ‘new,’ but the 
context (Vsp. 11) indicates that it refers to a phe- 
nomenon of nature. 

New. Cp. nr, idem. 

Ingenious. Cp. mfrddliga, ‘unexpectedly, surpris- 
ingly,’ mfrddligr, ‘unexpected, surprising, new- 
fangled, queer.’ 

Clever, skilled. Cp. nefr, idem. 


® Occurs in Pulur 2°. Both MSS have nefi, which Finnur Jonsson prints nefi 
in Skjaldedigtningen B I, 672. This word is immediately preceded by Nefr in both 
MSS. Vide infra. 


| 
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Shy. Cp. 6ask, ‘to be afraid,’ MnN oast, ‘to be afraid,’ 
oe, ‘fear.’ 

? “Asmundarsaga Kappabana” in Detter, Zwei 
Fornaldarségur (Halle, 1891) 81 ff. An imitation of 
a Latin word. Vide Alius supra. 

Starer. Cp. MnN ona, ‘tostare longingly at something.’ 
This form is listed hesitantly instead of enn by FJ 
but is not sufficiently documented. Vide Onn infra. 
? Vsp. 118 V.1. to Ai and Oinn. 

The violent one. Cp. 6ra, to be quarrelsome,’ err, 
‘mad, furious,’ 6raferd, 6ramadr, é6ramdl, érar. 
Quarrelsome. Vsp. 117. V. 1. to Ann. Vide Ori supra. 
Quarrelsome. Vsp. 117. V.1. to Ann. Vide Ori supra. 
Little shaver, little boy. Cp. MnI patti, idem. 

Wise in counsel. Cp. rédspakr, idem. 

Wise in counsel. Cp. rédsvidr, rddsvinnr, idem. 

The potent one, the wielder. Cp. regen, ‘the highest 
powers, the gods.’ 

Warrior, hero, man. Cp. rekkr, idem. 

He who makes the sparks fly, smith. Vsp. 134. V. J. 
to Svturr. Cp. sta, ‘spark from the anvil.’ 

The slag-man, smith. Cp. sindr, ‘slag or dross from 
a forge.’ 

Slanting board or slat. Cp. MnlI skér,5* ‘slanting, 
crooked,’ vidr, ‘board, slat, rung.’ Vide Blindvidr, 
Midvidr supra, Vidr infra. Finnur Jonsson prints 
skévidr in Skjaldedigtningen B I, 652. FJ has 
Skéfidr, ‘the wry Lapp.’ Editions of the Elder Edda 
have Skéfidr and Skafir. 

Being good, i.e. goodnatured. Cp. skér, ‘good,’ adj. 
verr, ‘being,’ hégverr, ‘meekminded.’ Skéverr may 
also mean ‘being wry, distorted, slanting.’ Cp. skér, 
slanting, crooked.’ 

Joiner who makes herring-bone panelling. Cp. MnN 
skjerva, ‘to make herring-bone panelling.’ 

The one in the South. Cp. sudr, ‘south.’ 

? Vsp. 134. V. 1. to Sviurr. 

Wise. Vsp. 134. V.1. to Sviurr. Cp. svidr, svinnr, idem. 


® A.M. Sturtevant, “A Study of the Old Norse Word Reginn.” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XV (1916), 251-266. 
Finnur Jonsson, Afnf, XLIV (1928), 249. 
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? Cp. possibly MnI svfa, ‘to decrease,’ used of pain. 
svtun, ‘decrease of pain,’ MHG svinen, ‘to disappear.’ 
? 

? to Tigve. 

Blockhead. V. 1. to Jaki. Cp. MnN S tok, MnN 
toke, ‘fool.’ Possibly it is an early loan word.” Cp. 
LG token, ‘to play, joke.’ 

Little nub. Flateyjarbék, III, 418, 420. Cp. MnI 
tita, ‘a teat-like projection,’ éiteyg(d)ur, ‘popeyed.’ 
Tuta was a mortal Frisian dwarf who lived among 
Norwegians in the eleventh century. 

The calm one. Cp. una, ‘to be satisfied.’ 

The slag-man, smith. Cp. ar, ‘slack, slag, small splin- 
ters of iron which fall from the heated metal in 
smithing.’ 

(1) Vali, Welchman or man of Valland in Northern 
France. Vsp. 12%. V.1. to Ndéli. Cp. valir, idem. 
(2) Véli, a son of Othin. Cp. +vanilo.5® 

Wary, cautious, shy. Cp. varr, idem. 

(1) Road-steed. Cp. vegr, ‘road.’ drasill, ‘steed.’ 
(2) Glory-steed. Cp. vegr, ‘honor, glory.’ 

Wedge. Vsp. 12.1 V.1. to Veigr. Cp. veggr, idem, 
veggsleginn, ‘wedge-shaped hammer.’ 

Strength. Cp. MnlI veigur, idem. The Old Icelandic 
word veig f, ‘strong drink,’ seems to be the source of 
two words in Mnl; veig f, ‘strong drink,’ and veigur 
m, ‘strength.’ As we have no historical dictionary we 
do not know when this differentiation took place, but 
it is possible that the masculine form is old, though 
unrecorded in early times. 

The one in the West. Cp. vestr, ‘west.’ 

Axe-bit. Vsp. 12.1 V.1. to Veigr. Cp. MnN vigg m 
and n, idem. Asa masculine it would be viggr in the 
old period. There is alsoa MnN vigg m, ‘the opening 
made in setting the teeth of a saw.’ This would also 


4 Elias Wessen, Nordiske Namnstudier, 90, n. 3. 

% Sophus Bugge, Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse (Christi- 
ania, 1881-89), 207 ff. 

Eduard Sievers, PBB, XVIII (1899), 582 ff. 

5? Two smiths, both named Varr, though not called dwarves, are to be under- 
stood as such. In Finnur Jonsson, Hrélfs saga kraka og Bjarkartmur (Kjgbenhavn. 


1904), 15. 
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be viggr in the old period. Torp®* thinks both words 
are veggr, ‘wedge,’ but as they apparently coexist 
with vegg in Norway they may have been differenti- 
ated rather early. Vigg n, occasionally vigg m, 
‘horse,’ is not a fitting dwarf-name. Viggr, ‘axe-bit,’ 
is a characteristic dwarf-name. 

Spear. Vsp.12'. V.1. to veigr. Cp. vigr, idem. 
Board, slat, rung. Cp. vidr, idem. 

Fututor. Cp. vif, ‘woman,’ vifinn, ‘uxorious,’ 
MnlI véfni, ‘uxoriousness,’ vifsyndi, ‘pleasure from 
intercourse with women.’ 

Wind-elf. Cp. vindr, ‘wind,’ difr, ‘elf.’ 

Dyer. Cp. Old Frisian verver, ‘dyer.’ _ 

Wise. Cp. vitr, idem. 

Frey. Cp. Yngvifreyr, ‘Frey.’ 

Beloved. Cp. pekkr, idem. 

The one buried in the famous stone-heap, or, the 
famous one buried in the stone-heap. Cp. /j6d-4, 
‘great river,’ }j6d-konungr, ‘great king,’ )j6d-kunnr, 
‘very famous,’ /j60-vitnir, ‘the great wolf,’ reyrr, ‘a 
heap of stones,’ reyra, ‘to bury in a heap of stones.’ 

pjédreyrir occurs only once, in Hév. 1607, a pas- 

sage for which there is but one MS, codex regius. 
All previous discussions of this word begin by altering 
it to resemble Odrerir 107).5° 

Bull. Vsp. 12%. V.1. to prér and prér. Cp. pjérr, 
idem. MS has pjor. 

Bold. Cp. pora, ‘to dare,’ poran, ‘daring,’ Mnl 
porinn, ‘bold.’ 

Stubborn. Cp. prér, ‘stubborn.’ 
Stubborn. Cp. prér, idem. 
Snorter, the one in rage. Cp. prasa, ‘to snort, rage.’ 
The increasing one. Vide prér infra. 

Boar. Cp. prér, idem, bréask, ‘to increase.’ 

The mumbling one, silly person. Cp. pula, ‘a rhyme, 
jingle, poem,’ Pulr, ‘mumbler, worthless poet,’ 
pylja, ‘to mumble.’ 


q 


58 Nynorsk etym. Ordbok s. 0. 
5° E.g. Pjsdrerer, Finnur Jénsson, Eddalieder (Halle, 1888) 25. Pjodrgrer, FJ 
s.v., Neckel, Edda®, 43. Gering (159). See Gering (129, 159) for references to older 


discussions. 
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QIni The one on the fore-arm. Cp. g/m, ‘the forearm from 
the ends of the fingers to the elbow,’ Latin ulna. 
FJ changes Q/ni to Qinir in order to get a mythical 
name. It is not necessary. 

Onn or Qnn (1) ? Cp. *ApawiniR,®°A pa-, of undetermined mean- 
ing, *winiR-vinr, ‘friend.’ Ann (An) and Onn may 
be variants of the same word.® This is not a suitable 
dwarf-name, since it is a compound which is no 
longer transparent, an old heroic name. (2) An 
(undefined) part of a sword. Cp. enn, idem. This is 
the least objectionable explanation. (3) Hard work. 
Cp. enn, idem, Gothic asans, ‘summer (harvest- 
time).’ (2) and (3) do not account for Ann. 


C. Tue Form or Dwarr-NAMES 


It is possible to classify the names as to form. A little more than 
a fourth of them are compound nouns or adjectives; Alvéss, 
Alpjéfr, Andvari, Aurvangr, Aurvargr, Blindvidr, Dagfinnr, 
Délgbrasir, Délgpvari, Eikinskjaldi, Eilifr, Fjelsvidr, Fornbogi, 
Forve, Fullangr, Ganddlfr, Gollmevill, Haugspori, Heptifili, Her- 
raudr, Herrtdr, Hleidolfr, Hledidlfr, Hlévangr, Hlévargr, 
Hornbori, Hugstari, Hogstari, [valdi, Lidskjalfr, Midvidr, Mjodvit- 
nir, Mjgklitudr, Médsognir, Médvitnir, Nidheggr, Nidetr, Nifengr, 
Niningr, N§rédr, Rédspakr, Rédsvidr, Skdvidr, Tigue, Vegdrasill, 
Vindélfr, bj6dreyrir. 

There are six among these, Forve, Hleidélfr, Nidgtr, Nifengr, 
Niningr, Tigve, which we do not understand, and therefore we do 
not know into what parts to divide them. The first seems to be 
composed of for-vé. The deuterotheme of the second is-élfr=vulfr, 
‘wolf.’ The rest may or may not be scribal errors; at any rate they 
look like compounds. 

If we ignore these six and the names Herraudr and Herrtdr,” 
which are intruders among the dwarf-names, we will find that 
each of the rest is composed of two parts, the meaning of which was 
plain to an Icelander of the time in which the Jula was composed. 

8° Johannesson, op. cit, §272, 2. 

®t Noreen, Ais] Gr.4 116. Codex regius of the Elder Edda has aan, Hauksbok 
has én in Vsp. 117. One MS of the bulur (A. M. 748 II 4to) has the name Qnn. 
In the other MS this word is erased; possibly some one removed it who regarded 
it as an error. 

8 They are the names of the children of a dwarf in a late novelized tale, 
“orsteins saga Vikingssonar” in Rafn, FAS, II, 446-448. These two names are 


| 

| 

| 
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The compounds could have been made up at any time on the spur 
of the moment. 

Another fairly large group is composed of adjectives,* mostly 
very common ones; Alviss, Annarr, Far, Fjolsvidr, Frér, Fregr, 
Fullangr, Hér, Mjoklitudr, Nir, Nefr, Orr, Rédsbakr, 
Radsvidr, Skéverr, Svidr, Varr, Vitr, bekkr, prar. 

The weak masculine names make up over a fourth (29%) of all. 
A considerable number can be paired with monosyllabic neuter 
nouns. Austri-austr, Darri-darr, Derri-dorr, Eitri-eitr, Frosti-frost, 
Haugspori-spor, Loki-lok, Nidi-nid, Nordri-nordr, N$i-n$, Sindri- 
sindr, Sudri-sudr, Uri-tir, Vestri-vestr, Qlni-gln. A smaller number 
are related to monosyllabic masculines; Buri-burr, Eikinskjaldi- 
skjeldr, Hornbori-bor, Déri-dér, two to feminines, one of which is 
dissyllabic; Néli-ndl, Jari-jara. Léni has beside it lén n and 
lén {, Nabbi has nabbr m and nebb f. A few are formed from adjec- 
tives; Andvari-varr, Bari-barr, Brini-brinn, Hugstari and Hegstari- 
starr. The following can best be compared to verbs; Déni-deyja, 
Diiri-dira, Gléni and Gléi-gléa, Ori-6ra, Uni-una, [valdi-valda. 
Of the thirty-five’names in this paragraph only nine are recorded 
as being used for mortals, Brani, Darri, Frosti, Hornbori, Norori, 
Nori,’ Sindri, Uni, possibly Uri. None of the nine are originally 
personal names, but all were first occupational names or nicknames, 
and most of them are recorded mainly as the latter. This shows 
that names of this class are mostly made up ad hoc. 

We have also the following disyllabic weak nouns used as 
dwarf-names; Ai, Barri, Délg-pvari, Farli, Fili, Forn-bogi, Hepti- 
fili, Heri, Ingi and Yngvi, [ri, Jaki, Kili, Ljémi, Nefi, Néri, Onni, 
Patti, Toki, Vali. 

A little more than a tenth of the names end in -inn,* most of 
them being connected with verbs; Buinn-bia, Déinn-deyja, 
Dulinn-dylja, Durinn-dtira, Dvalinn-dvelja or dura, Eggméinn- 
moéask, Fdinn-f4 and the adj. Fundinn-finda, Gléinn-gléa, 
Léinn-MnN Loa, Muninn-muna, Oinn-6ask, Orinn-6ra, Porinn- 
pora, praéinn-pré, préinn-préask and prér, pulinn-pylja, a few 


taken from the stock of old heroic names, and the parts are so fused that only a 
philologist could tell what each part means. When they are explained they tell 
nothing character!stic about dwarfs. 

* Names belonging to more than one group are repeated. E.g., compound 
adjective are listed among compounds among adjectives. 

A. M. Sturtevant, “Old Norse tig-inn: tig-inn; fa-inn: lt-inn,” Scand. S. and 
N. X (1928), 50-55 
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with nouns; Burinn-burr, Ndinn-ndr, Reginn-regin, and one with 
an adjective; Bléinn-blér. 

Those ending in -arr are mostly affiliated with verbs; Anarr and 
Onarr-MnN Galarr-gala, Ginnarr-ginna, Lofarr-MnN luva, 
and two with nouns; Fjalarr-fjgl, Starr-sta. Two are primarily 
adjectives; Anarr and Hannarr. One is of undetermined affiliation, 
as its meaning is not known; Svéarr. 

Of the small group in -ingr, -lingr; Berlingr, Billingr, Brisingr, 
Dellingr, Hildingr, Niningr, Nipingr, the second from the last is 
probably a scribal error. Those in -urr are Bifurr, Blofurr, Bumburr, 
Bofurr, Svturr, in -ir; Délgprasir, Dramir (probably scribal error), 
Skirvir, Vifir, Virvir, pjedreyrir, Prasir, in- nir; Draupnir, Dirnir, 
Mjodvitnir, Médsognir, Médvitnir.® 

The only considerable form-group left is that of the monosyllabic 
masculines, over thirteen per cent; Alfr, Ann, Bildr, Brokkr, Délgr, 
Difr, Falr, Fidr-Finnr, Grerr, Grimr, Hérr, Litr, Nar, Narr, Rekkr, 
Tirgr, Veggr, Veigr, Vidr, Viggr, Vigr, Pjérr, Prér, Onn. 

Tita is the only dwarf name besides the rejected Herridr which 
is grammatically feminine. It is the name of a male. Seeing it is 
the name of a mortal it did not have to conform to the conventions 
of mythical dwarf-names. Atvardr was probably not intended as 
a name. There are two names in -ill, which is frequently used, 
among other purposes, in the names of sea-kings, e.g. Gollmevill, 
but it is not clear why Vegdrasill gets among the dwarf-names. 

Altus is a Latin word; Oltus is an imitation of Altus; Alfrigg is 
borrowed and adapted from German; Mendull, which fits none of 
the form categories above, is a western European cultural loan- 
word, ultimately Greek; Bifurr, Fili, Heptifili, Kili, Virvir are 
loan-words, probably from Frisian, possibly from Low German; 
Bumburr is made on the noun dumba, which latter is supposed to 
be a foreign word,® Déri is supposed to be based on a borrowed 
German dorn, Téki possibly on LG token. 

The ordinary themes which make up the greater part of Old 
Icelandic names are entirely missing, the names in Arn-, As-, 
Berg-, Bryn-, Hélm-, Riin-, Sig-, pér-, in -arinn, -bjorn, -dan, -gestr, 
-kell, -leikr, -marr, -rekr, and hundreds of others. We are dealing 
with a very different class of names. 

The transparentness of the compound names, the free use of 
adjectives as dwarf-names, the use of a considerable number of 


Finnur Jénsson, “Maskuline Substantiver p& -nir,” Afnf, XXXV (1918) 302. 
% Frank Fischer, Lehnworter des Altwestnordischen (Berlin, 1909), s. v. in index. 
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weak nouns made up ad hoc, the use of loan-words and even of 
words formed on loan-words all go to show that these names were 
not handed down from a remote past, but are the product of a 
contemporary body of opinion. The further fact that aside from 
the compound names, adjectives, and monosyllabic masculines 
the dwarf-names are limited to a small number of endings, -arr, -i, 
-ingr, -lingr, -inn, -ir, -nir, -urr;*" i.e. that the dwarf-names can be 
referred to a small number of form-categories, shows that there was 
a rather definite convention in regard to such names. 


D. THe ConTENT oF DWARF-NAMES 


The names given dwarves in Iceland show their state and 
characteristics,** according to current tales. 


The dwarves are the dead; they are one phase of the Living 
Corpse, the draugr, that has experienced the First Death and will 
experience the final and Second Death when the body disinte- 
grates.®® 


Many of the dwarf-names describe the Living Dead. The 
dwarf is called Ndr, ‘corpse,’ Ndinn, ‘like a corpse,’ Déinn, Déni, 
‘like one dead,’ Buinn, ‘prepared (for burial),’ Eggméinn, ‘slain 
by the sword.’ The dead man is Bumburr, ‘a swollen thing;’ as 
decomposition progresses he becomes Brini, ‘dark brown,’ Bldinn, 
‘black.’7° No longer a proud upstanding man, he is Barri, ‘awkward, 
butterfingers,’ Dulinn, ‘weak and slow,’ Téki, ‘blockhead,’ 
Lidskjalfr, ‘trembling in the limbs,’ Lofarr, ‘bent over,’ Pulinn, 


6? The intrusive endings -i/l [two representatives] and -ull [one representative] 
are ignored here. 

68 Fritz Wohlgemuth, Riesen und Zwerge in der afrz. erz. Dichtung (Tiibingen, 
1906), Diss.; August Liitjens, “Der Zwerg in der deutschen Heldendichtung des 
Mittelalters’’ Breslau, 1911), (Germanistische Abhandlungen hrsgb. von F. Vogt, 
Heft 38); Josef Riefel, Der Zwerg (Dresden-Weinbohl, 1923) contains much mate- 
terial, no references; Helmut de Boor, “Der Zwerg in Skandinavien,” Festschrift, 
Eugen Mogk zum 70. Geburtstag (Halle, 1924), 536-581; C. N. Gould, “They who 
await the Second Death,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 1X (1927), 167-201, and 
literaturé cited there, page 167, note 2. 

69 C. W. von Sydow, Folkminnen och Folktankar, XII (1925), hifte 2,15-16, 
doubts that the dwarves have anything to do with the dead. He treats the general 
subject of the relation of spirits and the dead in an article in the preceding héfte, 
pp. 1-10, and in XIII (1926), 172-174. 

70 Hermann Giintert, Kalypso (Halle, 1919), 73 blér as color of corpse. K. E. 
Georges, A usfiihrliches lateinisch-deutsches Handworterbuch (8th ed., Hannover and 
Leipzig, 1913) s. v. aguilus, ‘dark brown, blackish brown,’ ‘color of death and of the 
underworld.’ 


| 

| 
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‘a silly mumbler,’ Difr, ‘a nodder,’ Dari, Durinn, Dirnir, ‘a 
sleeper,’ Dvalinn, ‘torpid,’ Léinn, Léni, ‘lazy,’ Anarr, Onarr, ‘one 
who stares at something,’ Uni, ‘one who is calm.’™-” 

Dwarves with a local habitation are described in terms of the 
place where the corpse lies buried; Aurvargr, ‘gravel-outlaw’ i.e. 
‘the outlaw buried in the gravel,’ Hlévargr, ‘lee-outlaw,’ i.e. ‘the 
outlaw buried in the sheltered spot,’ Djédreyrir, ‘buried in the 
great stone-heap.’ 

The dead dwarf may be described by his activities in life; 
Gollmavill, ‘rich sea-king,’ Grimr, ‘mask,’ i.e. the anonymous 
stranger who died without telling his name, Mjedvitnir, ‘toper’; 
or by his activities after death; Haugspori, ‘howe-treader,’ who 
walks about on his mound, like the benevolent draugr of King 
Hreggvith.” 

The dwarf may be a relative who lies in the ancestral tomb, the 
oldest one can remember, Ai, ‘great-grandfather,’ or nearer ones; 
Nefi, ‘nephew,’ Billingr, ‘twin brother,’ Buri, ‘son,’ Burinn, ‘one 
like a son.’ 

The dead man’s good qualities may be told; Fregr, ‘famous,’ 
Skéverr, ‘goodly,’ Pekkr, ‘beloved.’™ 

There may have been foreigners buried in Scandinavian soil who 
were supposed to spook about as dwarves; fri, ‘Irish,’ Vali, 
‘Welch’ or ‘French.’ 

When people thought of the small size of dwarves they gave 
them names suitable to new-born infants; Fundinn, ‘found,’ 
Nabbi, ‘little nub,’ Néri, ‘tiny,’ Nfr, ‘new,’ Paiti, ‘little shaver,’ a 
name for a boy baby like Swedish Putte, Qini, ‘the one on the 


™ Certain names given the dwarves are also names of Othin, god of the dead; 
Brini, Fjolsvidr, Ginnarr, Grimr, Horr, Reginn, Pekkr, Prasir resembles 
the Othin-name Prasarr. Muninn, which is not a fitting dwarf-name, is an intruder 
from the Othin tales. Cf. Falk, Odensheite. 

It is worth noting that a number of dwarf-names also appear as serpent- 
names in the Orma heiti, Skjaldedigtningen B 1,675. They are grimr, méinn, ndinn, 
nidhoger, dinn, bri. The serpent-name haugvardr, ‘guardian of the mound,’ is 
interesting in this connection. Giintert, Kalypso, 38. I. Reichborn-Kjennernd, 
“Ormen i nordisk Folkmedisin belyst ved den klassiske Oldtidsmedisin,” Til- 
legshefte til Norges A potekerforeningens Tidskrift, 1924, 16. It would be fruitless 
to include here the few dwarf-names which are also giant-names, horse-names and 
stag-names, since these categories have not been investigated. 

8 Gould, op. cit. 172. 

™ It is possible that the names indicating relationship and good qualities may 
be noa-terms for spiteful dwarves that would harm the person who spoke their 
real and evil names. 
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forearm,’ a pat name for a new-born child, given by some one who 
had noticed how women carry a tiny infant on the forearm. There 
is one non-committal name, Fullangr, ‘long enough,’ and one which 
may go by opposites, Hér, ‘high.’ 

The dwarves were lecherous and from the stories told of them 
we know they lusted after the daughters of men; Vifir, ‘fututor,’ 
préinn, ‘like a prér,’ prér, ‘boar,’ then the symbol of Tyr, the god 
of reproduction. Later Othin assumed the function and symbol 
of Tyr.” The dwarves do not readily show themselves, for they 
fear the light of the sun which turns them to stone, and they have 
such names as Heri, ‘hare,’ a timid nocturnal animal, Oinn, ‘shy,’ 
Varr, ‘wary.’ 

Though dwarves fear the light of the sun, they have, strange to 
say, names meaning ‘bright colored, shining’: Blevurr, ‘the shining 
one,’ Brisingr, ‘flame,’ Dellingr, ‘the gleaming one,’ Fdinn, Far, 
‘shining,’ Gléi, Gléinn, Gléni, ‘glowing,’ Litr, ‘color, red,’ Ljémi, 
‘gleam,’ Mjeklitudr, ‘much-colored.’ There are no tales that ac- 
count for these names; they might refer to the forge fires of the 
dwarf smiths, but it is more likely that they point to the hauga- 
eldar, the mysterious fires which in Icelandic tradition glow on 
grave mounds, the places where howe-dwellers are found.” 

In ancient days the rich put treasures into the grave mound for 
the use of a departed friend, and daring men would descend into 
the grave to rob the dead man of his goods. There were stories 
current of Living Corpses who fought intruders tooth and nail in 
defense of their wealth. While we have no stories of dwarves who 
thus defended their property many of the names picture them as 
fighting in the same manner as the draugar fought; Bari, ‘fiery,’ 
Bifurr, ‘beaver, one who does things with zeal’: (which may apply 
to an artisan as well), Délgr, ‘enemy,’ Dédlgprasir, ‘battle-eager,’ 
Frér-Frér, ‘swift,’ (can apply to an artisan also), Hildingr, ‘war- 
rior,’ Hugstari, ‘stubborn-minded,’ Hegstari, ‘stubborn with 
blows,’ Jari, ‘warrior,’ M6dvitnir, ‘rage-wolf,’ i.e. ‘violent warrior,’ 
Nidhegegr, ‘the hatefully striking one,’ Ori, Orinn, Orr, ‘quarrel- 
some,’ Reginn, ‘wielder,’ Rekkr, ‘warrior, hero,’ Porinn, ‘bold,’ 


% Liitjens op. cit. 103; Gould op. cit. 198 f. 

76 Falk. Odensheite, s.v. ror. 

7 E.g. Jon Helgason, Heidreks saga (K¢benhavn, 1914), 21. Carl Clemen, 
Religionsgeschichte Europas (Heidelberg, 1926), I, 231 remarks concerning 
Hephaistos ‘‘dasz eine aus der Erde aufsteigende Flamme auch sonst auf das 
mythische Feuer kleiner Erdgeister zuriickgefiihrt wird.” 
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préinn, prér, ‘stubborn.’ Népingr, ‘pinch,’ describes the way 
draugar fight.”® 

Sometimes the name of the warrior is formed from the name of 
his weapon by adding the weak masculine ending; Darri-Dérri, 
‘spearman,’ Eikinskjaldi, ‘with oaken shield.’ Again the un- 
changed name of the weapon is the name of the warrior; Béldr, 
‘edged weapon’ (can also be artisan’s tool), Délgpvari, ‘hostile 
spear,’ Falr, ‘ferrule on shaft of a weapon’ (or tool), Fornbogi, 
‘ancient bow,’ Hledidlfr, ‘sword,’ Vigr, ‘spear,’ Qnn, ‘part of a 
sword.’ 

Perhaps the dwarf roared when he fought; at any rate we have 
a curious group of names indicating that he was noisy; Galarr, 
‘yeller, singer,’ Grerr, ‘roaring,’ H1j6d6lfr, ‘howl-wolf,’ Médsognir, 
‘roaring,’ ‘rage-roarer,’ Prasir, ‘snorter,’ Pjérr, ‘bull,’ i.e. ‘bel- 
lower.’ Cp. dvergmali, ‘echo,’ literally ‘dwarf speech? 

The dead dwelt not only in grave mounds, but in the rocks and 
mountains, and there they had access to all the riches beneath 
the surface, and people told tales of dwarves who were master 
smiths and skilled in all sorts of clever artisanship. They gave the 
dwarves names that indicate these activities, as names of trades; 
Draupnir, ‘goldsmith,’ Fjalarr, ‘splitter of panelling,’ Skirvir, 
‘joiner of herring-bone panelling,’ Virvir, ‘dyer,’ and curious words 
for smith; Brokkr, ‘man who works with broken fragments’ (of 
metal), Séarr, ‘he who makes the sparks fly,’ Sindri, Uri, slag-man.’ 

We have noticed that Bifurr, Reginn, and Fraér-Frér may be ar- 
tisans. Hannarr, ‘skilled,’ N§rddr, ‘ingenious,’ and Nefr, ‘clever,’ 
should be valuable workmen. 

A mechanic may have a name formed on the name of the tool 
he uses, just as the warrior’s name may be formed on that of his 
weapon; Déri, auger-man,’ Hornbori, man who works with a 
horn-boring gimlet.’ Féili, Heptifili and Kili may be names of users 
of the instruments indicated by their names, i.e. tool-name plus 
weak masculine ending; if not the ending, then its function by 
analogy since the names of so many tool-users and weapon-users 
were formed with -i; or they may be strictly tool-names. They 
will be treated as such in the next paragraph. 

The name of the tool may be used for the artisan; Berlingr, 
‘handspike,’ Béildr, ‘edged tool’ (or weapon), Falr, ‘ferrule on handle 
of a tool’ (or weapon), Fiéli, ‘file,’ Heptifili, ‘file with a hand!e,’ 

78 Gould, op. cit. 189. 

79 Gould, op. cit. 199. 
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Kili, Veggr, ‘wedge,’ Viggr, ‘axe-bi:.’ A part of an apparatus may 
furnish the name for a dwarf; ‘Mendull, Ndli, ‘axle or shaft of a 
hand mill,’ Vidr, ‘board, slat, rung,’ Blindvidr, ‘blind-board,’ 
Midvidr, ‘middle board,’ Skdvidr, ‘crooked board.’ We are given 
no hint as what the “boards’’ formed, of what they were a part; 
a gate, sled, boat, or what? 

The dwarf-names afford strange connections with nature; 
Austri, ‘the one in the East,’ Nordri, ‘the one in the North,’ Sudri, 
‘the one in the South,’ Veséri, ‘the one in the West,’ are the four 
dwarves that hold up the four corners of the sky, a tale that may 
not be at all old; Nidi and N¥i ‘the waning and the new moon,’ 
Eitri and Frosti, ‘cold,’ and the winds; Andvari, Gusir, ‘gentle 
breeze or puff of wind,’ Vinddélfr, ‘wind-elf,’ and maybe Farli, 
‘the faring one.’ Have we slipped over into a new territory? 
There is a border-land of elves and dwarves, for we have elf-names 
for certain dwarves; Alfr, ‘elf,’ Alfrigg, ‘elf-king,’ the borrowed 
name that we rejected in the beginning, Ganddlfr, ‘magic-elf,’ 
Vindélfr, ‘wind-elf.’ 

Those who have passed the gates of the first death have entered 
into great wisdom; such an one is Alvfss, ‘exceedingly wise,’ 
Fjolsvidr, ‘very wise,’ R4dspakr, Rédsvidr, ‘wise in counsel,’ svidr, 
vitr, ‘wise.’ As dwarves are demonic and evil,’* a dwarf by his 
wisdom can be a Ginnarr, ‘deceiver,’ or a master thief, Alpjéfr, 
‘wholly a thief.’*° So far the names have not told us in what 
direction this knowledge was exerted, upon craftsmanship, fighting, 
or council; but great wisdom in the North was usually associated 
with the supernatural, as Fidr-Finnr, ‘magician; the summit of 
wisdom is probably touched in the aforementioned Ganddifr, ‘elf 
of magic.’* 

There are certain names connected with cult; Forve, of which 


80 Liitjens, op. cit. 101. 

81 The name Ganddélfr is probably connected with magic or cult. Nils Lid, “Gand 
og Tyre,” Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), 331 ff., shows that gand in MnN 
tradition may mean a magic ball of hair or other materials that can be put inside 
an animal to do it harm. Such a gand may be called an alvkule, ‘elf-ball,’ or dverg- 
kule, ‘dwarf-ball,’ and may produce the illness known as alvskot or dvergskot. 


A definite connection of the dwarf with magic is shown in Hv. 160, which tells 
of a dwarf chanting charms; 
Pat kann ek fimtanda, er gol Pjodreyrir 
dvergr, fyr Dellings durom: 
afl gol hann dsom, en dlfom frama, 
hyggjo Hréptats. 
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we know so little, Dréinn, Ingi-Yngvi, [valdi, Loki,—if the latter 
was ever included in cult—the Othin-names and the elf-names 
already listed. 

Certain loan-words call for comment. The first neighboring 
people of a higher civilization whom the Scandinavians knew 
intimately were the Frisians, the heirs of Roman commerce.* 
Their trading posts were planted far up in Northern lands long 
before the settlement of Iceland. The chief ware they sought there 
was fur, and it is natural that their own name for one of the best 
furs, “‘bever,”’ should become not only known to the people with 
~ whom they traded, but also adjusted to their phonetic system. 
The result was bifurr. The Romans on the lower Rhine were not 
only traders but also manufacturers, and the Frisians, who as 
laborers acquired the Roman technique, would be familiar with 
the use of tools and would probably, after the Roman departure, 
manufacture and sell them to the North, bringing the Frisian 
names with them; fili, ki:i. The crowning glory of Frisian com- 
merce was its beautifully woven and dyed cloth. The Frisians 
furnished the North with a number of words connected with 
clothing,* among them the word for dyer, Frisian verver, which 
the Icelander wrote as virvir or virfir. 

Some of the names were unintelligently chosen: If Ann is an 
ancient hero name and the equivalent of Qnn (1) its meaning 
would not have been understood by the pulr or his audience, and 
so it would not have been suitable for a dwarf-name. Aurvangr, 
‘gravel plain,’ and Hlevangr, ‘protected plain,’ suggest nothing 
connected with dwarves; they are some transmitter’s perversion 
of Aurvargr and Hlévargr. Dagfinnr, an old and common name, 
may have been brought in by its deuterotheme, ‘magician,’ but 
it does not seem in place. Jaki, ‘ice-berg,’ or ‘ice-floe,’ is outside 
the realm of dwarves and is probably a perversion of Jari. Veg- 
drasill, ‘road-steed,’ or ‘glory-steed,’ is either misunderstood by 
modern scholars, or it has come in from some other category of 
names. Veigr, ‘strength,’ is the only abstract noun in the list. 
It is probably an error for Veggr. 

There is a residue of words whose meanings we do not know. 
Some of them are probably scribal errors, but not all of them; 

2 Elis Wadstein, ‘Norden och visteuropa i gammal tid’”’ (Stockholm, 1925), 
vetenskapliga forelisninger vid Géteborgs Hégskola, ny filjd, XXII). See 
especially chapter X and the bibliography. 

‘3 I quote them in the forms which Wadstein gives, op. cit. 148 f. kldde, skdt, 
duk, dok, kjortel, kyrtil, skriddare. 
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- Bofurr, Dramir, Narr, Nidetr or Nidettr, Nifengr, Niningr, Onni, 


Sviarr, Sviurr, Tigva, Tirgr. 

The investigation of the form of dwarf-names made it evident 
that they were a contemporary product, based on current conven- 
tional accounts of dwarf-activities; a study of the meaning of these 
names provides additional evidence that this is true. If there had 
been no conventionalized pictures of the nature, manner of life 
and functions of dwarves upon which the coiners of dwarf-names 
could base their creations it would not have been possible for us 
to group the names about a small number of definite ideas. The 
classification of these names also affords us certain information 
as to the content of the current tales about dwarves. We learn 
that his names“ pictured the dwarf as a corpse in process of 
decaying, yet living, torpid and infirm. They connect him with 
his burial place; they specify his activities in life and in death, 
his kinship, his social qualities, his nationality, his size, his lusts. 
They picture him as fearing living men and the light of the sun, 
yet being himself at times bright and shining; they further give 
him the characteristics of the draugr of which he is a specialized 
type, report his manner of fighting, specify his weapons and de- 
scribe the roaring that accompanied his hostile acts. The names 
also describe him as a master workman, state his occupations, 
describe his skill, specify his tools, indicate his connection with 
nature and the confusion of elf and dwarf, exhibit his endowment 
with wisdom, cunning and magic, and show his connection with 
cult. 


Tt is interesting to watch the transmitters of dwarf-names at the work of 
creating names. We are herewith chiefly concerned with eight manuscripts repre- 
senting three streams of transmission, the frst and second of which are closely re- 
lated, though all three are from the same source. 1. R (gl. kgl. sml. n. 2365 4to 
(the Elder Edda) in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, and H (Hauksbok, cod. 
arnam. no. 544 4to in the Arnamagnaean collection in the University Library of 
Copenhagen) contain the Vgluspé in versions that differ slightly from each other. 
2. Manuscripts of the Younger Edda; T (Trektarbék, a paper manuscript in 
Utrecht); U (cod. upsaliensis no. 11, 8 vo. in the University Library in Upsala) 
W (codex Wormianus, cod. arnam. no. 242 fol in the University Library in Copen- 
hagen); r (gl. kgl. sml. no. 2367 4to in the Royal Library in Copenhagen). These 
MSS contain the dwarf-name stanzas from the Volusp4 in a somewhat different 
version from R and H. Ina few places they agree with H as against R. 3. Manu- 
scripts containing the Dverga heiti from the pulur; cod. arnam. 748 II 4to and cod. 
arnam 757 4to in the University Library at Copenhagen. The Dverga heiti consist 
of sixstanzas of eight short lines each, alliterative jingles composed of dwarf-names 
with almost no connective tissue. 
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We get this information through the cumulative evidence of 
numerous names grouped about the same idea. 

Not all of these details concerning the life of dwarves are men- 
tioned in the tales about dwarves, and one detail is frequently 
mentioned in the tales—that the dwarf lives in a rock or under the 
ground—which is not referred to by a name. 

De Boor’s study® of dwarves in Scandinavia showed that in 


One could chart out the relationship of the manuscripts and discover which 
names were in the original list, the non-existent X back of all these streams. 

But the disagreements are also interesting; they are of three sorts, one sort, rare, 
in which the scribe simply made an error and wrote something that does not exist 
in the Icelandic language, a second sort, also rare, where the transmitter failed to 
hear or to read the original correctly and put in a word that was an entirely good 
word but in no sense a dwarf-name, a third sort,rather frequent and veryinteresting, 
where some transmitter who failed to understand the original name made up and 
put in a good one in its place. All three sorts occurred with a name found in Vsp. 
154; TWr have Hlediélfr, ‘door-wolf’ i.e. ‘shield-wolf,’ a good kenning for sword, 
and a suitable dwarf-name. The Dverga heiti have H1j6d6lfr, ‘how!-wolf,’ also a good 
dwarf-name. But Hledidlfr is probably the original because it is a kenning and 
harder to understand than H1jédélfr, and the more difficult reading as a rule is the 
older. The innovation of the Dverga heiti was of the third sort. U has Hleidélfr. 
Hleid- means nothing. It is simply a blunder, a change of the first sort. H has 
Hlévargr, ‘lee-wolf,’ i.e. ‘lee-outlaw,’ which may well mean ‘the outlaw buried in 
the sheltered spot,’ a possible dwarf-name, but not a brilliant invention. This 
was again a change of the third sort. The transmitter remembered that the word 
had to alliterate with 4 and that it contained something about a wolf; he satisfied 
these conditions. It is very evident that oral transmission played a part here. 
R’s Hlévangr must rest on faulty oral or written transmission of Hlévargr. Hlévangr, 
‘lee-plain,’ i.e. ‘sheltered plain,’ is a normal word but in no sense a dwarf-name. 
It isa change of the second sort. The Dverga heiti contain a fairly good dwarf-name 
in Aurvargr, ‘gravel wolf,’ i.e. ‘outlaw buried in the gravel,’ but R and H have 
Aurvangr, ‘gravel-plain,’ in Vsp. 137, a sensible word but one that tells nothing 
about dwarves. It is a change of the second sort from the original Aurvargr. In 
Vsp. 153 Rand H have Haugspori, UWr have Hugstari, 757 also has Hugstari and 
748 has Hogstari. All three are excellent dwarf-names, but Hugstari, being in MSS 
of two separate streams of transmission, was evidently the original name. These 
changes are of the third sort. In Vsp. 12! R has Veigr, ‘strength,’ decidedly suspect 
as a dwarf-name because it is the only abstract noun in the lot, H has Veggr, 
‘wedge,’ U has Viggr, ‘axe-bit,’ Wr have vigr, ‘spear,’ three suitable dwarf-names. 
On account of the name Kili, ‘wedge,’ one suspects that Veggr is here the original, 
but there is no proof. The change to Veigr was of the first sort, and if our suspicion 
is correct, those to Viggr and Vigr are of the third. There are other such changes, 
but these instances are sufficient to show that transmitters have again and again 
put in suitable new dwarf-names for old ones that were not well transmitted to 
them. The transmitters could draw independently from a fund of living tradition. 

% See n. 68 above. 
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modern times an actual belief in the dwarf as evidenced by local 
traditions is limited to certain districts in northern Jutland, that 
there were in earlier modern times in the Scandinavian countries 
certain sporadic instances of local traditions well known to the 
North which may be survivors of a former richer store, that 
however the concept of the dwarf and pictures of his life and 
activities were through wandering tales, Mdrchen, creations of 
fancy rather than belief, the stock of these tales was increased by 
import. De Boor’s study of the old period convinced him that 
also the former conditions did not differ greatly from the present. 
The results of my own study agree with those of de Boor. Setting 
aside a few exceptions for which reasons can be found and an added 
few due to the ineptitude of author or scribe, the dwarf-names are 
contemporary transparent creations which could be understood by 
any Icelander of the time. Most of them were undoubtedly 
created on the basis of descriptions of dwarves in current imagina- 
tive tales. 

The fact that, with the exceptions which have been already 
noted, no ancient heroic names were applied to the dwarves—no 
old compounds which linguistic changes had fused into a unit 
separable only by trained scholars—shows that the naming of 
dwarves was not an ancient custom. It is rather a part of the 
learned Icelandic renascence of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. This same fact raises a further question which our material 
does not enable us to answer: do the dwarves belong to ancient 
Scandinavian lore or are they an importation from elsewhere? 

De Boor makes certain minor exceptions to his general state- 
ment; he finds that some details do go back to a real folk-belief, 
viz. the dwarf as a skilled craftsman and as a dweller in a rock. I 
would add to the exceptions certain details that did not occur in 
his material; first, a group of names that from its very nature goes 
back to local traditions and therefore to real belief, the names 
‘constructed in terms of the place where the corpse lies buried 
second, in all probability, the group of names which describes the 
dwarf’s activities in life or after death. Such names may have 
originally belonged to local traditions of draugar, and have been 
attracted to the dwarf-names because the dwarves are also draugar. 

CHESTER NATHAN GOULD 

The University of Chicago 
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MARIE DE FRANCE: PSYCHOLOGIST OF 
COURTLY LOVE 


F ONE wishes to bother, one may divide mankind into two 

classes: those who judge their fellows by predetermined laws 
of conduct, and those who merely observe their fellows for what 
they are. Bunyan and Tolstoy are typical of the former class; 
Shakspere and Jane Austen of the second. 

Marie de France was a sort of medieval Jane Austen. Both 
women knew their set, they knew their sex, and they knew little 
more of life. But that little they knew well, and of that little 
they wrote well, for both had the knack of story-telling. Both 
steered a sure course between sentimentality and cynicism; their 
writings reveal a general deftness, a perfect tact—‘“‘restraint,”’ 
as it is sometimes called—and a nice analysis of motives, from 
which spring plots that fit the characters as inseparably and yet 
as flexibly as the skin fits the hand. Jane is dryer, and more 
steadily ironical, though Chaitivel indicates that Marie could also 
be ironical; indeed, we might label their chief spiritual difference 
by saying that Jane is British through and through, but Marie is 
French. 

Marie’s great strength lies chiefly in the fact that she was a 
woman in an age when the cult of womanhood was becoming all 
but a religion. The predetermined laws of conduct for her set 
were being carefully formulated by the Courts of Love. To under- 
stand her work, we need not memorize the elaborate rules, the 
essential virtues, which soon ttirned the art of love into a science; 
‘for Marie, being woman, could not idealize her sex as the men 
did; and once the essential adoration was punctured, the heart 
was gone out of the whole system. She respected her sex, of course; 
but she had enough cattiness in her not to respect all of it. Her 
heroines fare a shade worse than her heroes at times, though none 
of the men are wholly perfect, either. 

The inevitable result was that Courtly Love could interest her 
only for its actual results, not for its theoretical possibilities. She 
did not judge (whether to praise or condemn) her characters by 
its laws,—which indeed were still fluid; she observed, rather, the 
effect of those laws upon them. She was a Realist, not a Moralist. 
No elaborate formality confused her; no intoxicating ideal fooled 
her. Real love interested her above all things; true lovers always 
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had her sympathy. But love was not inevitably the source of all 
good: it might elevate, it could also brutalize. Her heroes seldom 
feel called upon to display their devotion in extravagant adventure 
or equally extravagant displays of emotion; her heroines knew no 
need of appearing cruelly indifferent across the years; her husbands, 
if hateful—and that not always—are so because of genuine in- 
compatibilities. Always Marie kept in touch with men and women 
as they actually are; cool of brain, tender of heart, keen of eye, she 
knew her world and recorded it faithfully. 

This constant reference to reality is precisely what made her 
lays seem so fresh in her day as well as in ours. Contemporary 
readers might have noted that the characters departed occasionally 
from the established laws of courtly conduct; none the less as all 
such departures were towards reality, they were welcome. For 
the lays are primarily human. And as humanity is too various, 
too subtle, to be pigeon-holed easily, students have had difficulty 
in fitting Marie’s lays into the set traditions. 

None the less, she was a formalist in her way. She had all the 
medieval instinct for classification; yet since her instinct had been 
shifted from the laws of love to types of human beings, she classi- 
fied human beings, not as they should have acted according to 
code, but as they really did. And here, I think, lies the key to 
her method of composition. In all the lays, there is not one main 
character which does not stand out distinctly from all the others.! 
At first glance, of course, they do look alike. All the knights are 
pruz and curteis, all the ladies are beles and sages; but these are 
only the stock ideals with which lovers even of today endow their 
beloved. The real test comes in how they act, not in how they 
first appear through the glamour of an emotion notoriously de- 
ceptive. 

These differences in Marie’s characters can hardly be accidental, 
for as we compare and contrast them, we discover an extraordinary 
state of affairs. The lays fit together into distinct couplets or 
quadruplets, as though one suggested the next by the simple pro- 
cess of inverting the situation or the characters. This process is 
so marked that it can easily be reduced to a chart. 

1 In saying this, I am aware that I am contradicting predecessors. Emil Schiétt 
devotes pp. 29-66 of his L’Amour et les Amoureux dans les Lais de Marie de France 
(Lund, 1889), to pointing out similarities. W. A. Neilson (Origins and Sources of 
the Court of Love, [Harvard] Stud. and Notes in Phil. and Lit., VI, 185) is content 
to quote Schistt’s list of eight adjectives commonly applied to the knights, and let 
it go at that. 
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1. THe Reauistic Lays 


The simplest case is to be found in Laustic and Chievrefueil, 
which one naturally associates if only because they are the two 
shortest lays—both under two hundred lines. They are both anec- 
dotes, not stories such as the others are; that is, they are single 
incidents, culminating in one neat touch. In each case there are 
the usual three agonists: the two lovers and the unsympathetic 
husband. In Laustic the lovers are faithful and innocent; in 
Chievrefueil, the lovers are faithful but not innocent. In Laustic, 
the lovers have arranged a means to converse; in Chievrefueil, 
the lovers’ means of conversing has been stopped. In Laustic, 
the suspicious husband learns of the meetings; in Chievrefueil, 
the suspicious husband does not learn of one particular meeting. 
In Laustic, by a delicate device, the lady explains to the man 
that their meetings must cease; in Chievrefueil, by a delicate de- 
vice, the man explains to the lady that they can arrange a meeting. 
Now these two lays are the shortest and the simplest; and since 
the whole point depends upon the delicacy of the devices, the 
emphasis for once is laid upon the plot. But when we get into the 
longer lays, the characters have a chance for development. 

Eliduc and Chaitivel group themselves together (in spite of dis- 
crepancy of length) because these are the two most individualistic 
in their psychological analyses. They also fit in other ways. 
Eliduc is a tale of unselfishness rewarded; Chaitivel is a tale of 
selfishness unrewarded. The chief character in Eliduc is a poly- 
gamous knight; the chief character in Chaitivel is a polyandrous 
woman. The adjectives are harsh, maybe; but cannot be applied 
with muck justice to any other of Marie’s characters. The hero 
in Eliduc is a good husband, but weak before another love; the 
hero in Chaitivel is a good lover, but weak in being unable either 
to win or toabandon love. The heroine in Eliduc is unselfish, yet 
capable of choosing and winning her love against his will; the 
heroine in Chaitivel is selfish, yet unable to choose her lover for 
all his willingness, and even when fate does that for her, she can- 
not give herself to him. In neither lay is there a villain. In Eliduc 
the rivals live; in Chaitivel the rivals die. In Eliduc, the man 
enjoys both women; in Chaitivel, the women does not enjoy any 
of the four men. Eliduc ends, after much exchange of pity, 
with all the characters making the final sacrifice by devoting their 
lives to God; Chaitivel ends, after much self-pitying, in singular 
state of futility, with selfishness still triumphant,—as strong 
a contrast to Eliduc as could possibly be imagined. 
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The next pair of lays, Les Dous Amanz and Equitan, is rather 
simpler tocompare. The lovers of both lays seek the same thing: 
marriage to each other. In the first lay they are unmarried; in 
the second they are adulterers. The first couple are excellent 
sports (the girl refuses to elope, for fear of grieving her father, 
and the youth refuses to drink the potion that will magically 
strengthen him); the second couple are the reverse: an unscrupu- 
lous, sensual king, and a weak, erring wife, who far from being 
good sports, are willing to commit murder if by that means they 
can arrange matters atrifle better. Les Dous Amanz ends with 
the lovers dying together (the man first, the girl afterwards, of 
grief) in an attempt to fulfil the condition which hinders their 
marriage; Equitan ends with the lovers dying together (the man, 
first the woman afterwards, of shame) in an attempt to get rid 
of the person who hinders their marriage. 

These four lays, Eliduc, Chaitivel, Les Dous Amanz, and Equitan, 
form together a complete treatment of selfishness and its opposite. 
Eliduc is concerned with unselfishness rewarded; Chaitivel, sel- 
fishness unrewarded: Les Dous Amanz, unselfishness unrewarded; 
and Equitan, selfishness rewarded but punished. 

Equitan, as one of Marie’s two lays in which her sympathy is 
with the husband and against lovers, is also closely connected 
to Bisclavret, as we shall see later. 

Milun and Le Fraisne, the last of the realistic lays, as dis- 
tinguished from the lays dealing with the supernatural, are grouped 
together by Schiétt, because they are the only two in which love 
does not completely dominate the story: in Milun we are also 
interested in the combat between father and unknown son;in 
Le Fraisne in the hatred of the mother for the unknown daughter.” 
These secondary motifs, it may be pointed out, are satisfactorily 
adjusted in both lays, when the parents recognise their children: 
Milun his son, and the mother her daughter. The main plots 
also show the same parallels. The hero in Milun is a perfect lover, 
except that he cannot arrange a marriage; the hero in Le Fraisne 
is a perfect lover, except that he agrees to a marriage of conven- 
ience. In Milunit isthe heroine who, though a perfect mistress, 
agrees to her lover’s marriage of convenience; the heroine in Le 
Fraisne is a mistress so perfect that she is willing to sacrifice all 
for the marriage for her ami to another. In neither lay is there a 
real villain. Milun, separated from his son, whom he has never 
seen, finally encounters him unexpectedly, feels a premonitory 


2 Schidtt, op. cit., p. 9. 
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affection, inquires, discovers that the supposed enemy is his 
child, accepts him gladly and the family lives happily together 
thereafter. The mother in Le Fraisne is separated from her daugh- 
ter at birth, finally encounters her unexpectedly, feels a premonitory 
affection, inquires, discovers that the supposed enemy is her 
child, and accepts her gladly, with the result that all goes happily 
thereafter. In Milun the son learns the situation and offers to 
arrange matters so that the two lovers can be married. In Le 
Fraisne the mother plays this réle. 

There is a complication in parallelism here, however, for the 


- father-son situation at the end of Milun is a direct contrast to 


the father-son situation at the end of Yonec. But this must be 
dealt with later. 

So far, I think, it is perfectly obvious how Marie’s mind has 
been working, whether or not she was conscious of it. Her work- 
manship, however, is usually so cool and deliberate that to imagine 
her completely ignorant of all this parallelism is going a bit far. 
This same parallelism moreover, disproves Schofield’s contention 
that Marie did virtually nothing to the materials of which she 
built her stories. ‘For originality in conception or combination, 
we look in vain in her work,” he wrote. “The great success she 
achieved, was apparently due to her graceful, flowing style, her 
good taste, and possibly to her unusual opportunities.”’* And else- 
where: ‘‘She does not seem to have done more than recount what 
she has read or heard.’’* 

Professor Schofield came to this conclusion, I think, because in 
his search for analogues he noted the similarities but not the 
differences. Now when a writer uses well-known themes, his art 
lies in subtilizing the original or in varying from it. The variation 
is in itself an emphasis. So we judge the Greek dramatists; so we 
must judge Marie. But when Professor Schofield discovers a 
variation, heis likely to find it inexplicable.’ Thus, Marie’s 
Guingamor comes upon a lady bathing, and takes possession of 
her clothes, but when she reproves him he is so abashed that he 
gives them back, after which she commends his courtesy and accepts 
him as a lover. The obvious analogue is the lay of Graelent, where 
under similar circumstances, Graelent acts like a boor, forcing the 


* W. H. Schofield: “The Lays of Graelent and Lanval,” PMLA, xv (1900), 163. 

4 Tbid., p. 175. 

5 Ibid., pp. 150, 151; also, his “Lay of Guingamor” ({Harvard] Stud. and Notes 
Phil. and Lit., V), pp. 224, 235-6, 237, 238, - 
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lady to come out of the water for her clothes, and then ravishing 
her. Marie, then, changed the original brute (if we take Graelent 
as nearer the original characterization)® into a blushing, courteous 
youth on the verge of his first love; the fact that he acted so much 
more decently than Graelent was probably a delightful surprise 
that seemed like a stroke of genius to Marie’s courtly audience, 
who were much concerned with the laws of knightly behavior 
just at that time. At least, such is my theory. 

Let us take a specific incident that puzzled Professor Schofield. 
The ‘‘Potiphar’s Wife episode” in Guingamor is named for its 
familiar analogue, and is indeed a stock situation. But how does 
Marie handle it? The queen, having caught at Guingamor, is 
left holding his cloak. She has evidence which she can use against 
him, in true Biblical fashion. ‘In the poem however, the point of 
the incident is lost. The queen, unlike Potiphar’s wife, makes no 
use of the mantle. She simply returns it by a messenger,” says 
Professor Schofield.” But is the point lost? Is it not rather that 
the queen here is deliberately contrasted to the wife in Genesis? 
Is she not a lady, terrified at her act, and getting rid of the in- 
criminating evidence, without one thought of making a public row 
over it? Indeed, may she not be acting as courteously about 
Guingamor’s garment as he does later about the fairy’s? May not 
Marie have intended this parallelism? And if the earlier part of my 
paper be sound, then Marie certainly had it in her mind to con- 
trast this queen (who is evidently not evil, though dominated 
by her feelings twice: the first time when on the way to chapel 
she sees Guingamor, and the second time when after dinner she 
fears his moodiness will betray her) with the sensual and more 
experienced queen in Lanval (Guenevere, who was notorious as an 
adulteress, who breaks out into shocking speech at the time of 
her disappointment, and who then in a fit of rage attempts the 
Egyptian trick, though without the evidence). ; 

Dr. Tom Peete Cross, writing since Professor Schofield, has in- 
dicated several places where Marie’s original plots have been 
rationalized or modernized.® 

There is little need to labor the point further. We are safe in 


® G. L. Kittredge: “Launfal,” Amer. Journ. Phil. x, (1889), 17. 

7 Lay of Guingamor, op. cit., p. 238. 

8 “Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval and Graelent,” Mod. Philol., xu, 
(1915), 25; “The Celtic Origin of the Lay of Yonec,”’ Revue Celtique, (1910) pp. 47, 
48-9. 
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saying that Marie did not merely write down in rime the stories 
that she had heard. She selected material, combined and com- 
pressed it, bringing it up to date, refining it, and making it sensible, 
and all this with a sense of short-story structure that is modern 
rather than medieval. Her remarkable intuition developed most 
of the devices catalogued in modern hand-books of short-story 
technique: exposition, characterization, motivation, setting, 
economy,”® proportion, suspense, climax, but above all, character- 
ization. We can almost be sure how she conceived these stories. 
Having observed one personality, equipped him with an appro- 
priate heroine, and led the two to the appropriate solution of the 
plot, she then took his opposite, placed him in the same situation, 
with an appropriate heroine, and demonstrated how tragedy re- 
placed the former triumph. Then she might reverse the sexes, 
putting the woman in the same plight as the man had been in, 
and work out a new set of solutions; and by that time she had 
ideas which would serve for another couplet of lays. The plights 
and situations were, of course the stock ones into which all heroes 
and heroines fell; consequently, scholars have found analogues 
aplenty. But as the characters face them in new ways, and as there 
is no duplication of characters, we may reduce the whole business 
to a chart which is, in a way, a map of her creative sense. And 
unless we understand this attitude of hers towards her lays, we 
shall not make much of the remaining supernatural lays; for they, 
too, are primarily character-studies, and extremely curious ones 
at that. 


® Arthur O’Shaughnessy (Lays of France, 2nd ed., London, 1874) retold after 
his own fashion five of Marie’s lays. He required 840 lines to translate Marie’s 160 
in Laustic; 868 for the 254 of Dous Amanz; 1206 for the 240 of Chaitivel ; 2164 for 
the 1178 of Eliduc; and 887 for the 562 of Yonec. Marie told the tale of Lanval in 
664 lines; Thomas Chestre required 1045; and John Moultrie (Poems, London 1837), 
after writing 2670 lines, had got only as far as the union of Lanval with the fairy, 
whereupon he left his tale unfinished. 

It is true, however, that the two modern poets were deliberately voluble and 
digressive} Moultrie after the fashion of Byron and O’Shaughnessy after the fashion 
of Keats. The former believed that digression was the very marrow of wit, the 
latter that poetry consists in lingering over mediaeval furniture and love’s delights. 

We might insert here another case of Marie’s influence on later literature. Her 
Chievrefueil furnished the title, motto, and background for D’Annunzio’s tragedy 
in French, Le Chevrefeuil (Paris, 1913), which was translated into English as The 
Honeysuckle (London, 1915). His Italian version of this play, Z/ Ferro (Milano, 
1914) changes the names and omits all references to Marie. 
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2. THE SUPERNATURAL LAYS 


These lays—Bisclavret, Guigemar, Lanval, Guingamor, and 
Yonec—the most popular of them all, if one may judge by the 
manuscripts, appear at first reading to be nothing but very pleasant 
fairy-stories. I intend, however, to prove that Marie wrote these 
with the acknowledged purpose of including ‘‘more than meets 
the ear’’—that they are, in short, symbolic; that so understood, 
the lays are also character-studies; that Marie used symbolic 
supernaturalism as the fittest setting for a particular type of person 
(known to modern psychiatrists as “‘introverts ’); and that these 
lays were constructed by the same literary methods as the other 
lays; and that consequently they fit quite as well into the chart. 

Let us begin with Marie’s avowal of her purpose. This occurs in 
lines 9-22 of the Prologue to the lays. The passage reads as follows: 


Custume fu as anciéns. 
10 ceo testimoine Preciéns, 
es livres que jadis faiseient 
assez oscurement diseient 
pur cels ki a venir esteient 
e ki aprendre les deveient, 
15 que peiissent gloser la letre 
e de lur sen le surplus metre. 
Li philesophe le saveient, 
par els meismes l’entendeient, 
cum plus trespassereit li tens, 
20 plus serreient sutil de sens 
e plus se savreient guarder 
de ceo qu’i ert, a trespasser. 

It may be rendered thus: ‘The custom was with the ancients 
(to this, Priscian testifies) in the books which they anciently made, 
to speak quite obscurely for those who were yet to come, and who 
should study them, that they could gloss the letter and fill in the 
sense [for themselves]. The philosophers knew this; they under- 
stood it among themselves, that the more time should pass, the 
more subtle would [people] be in Sense, and the more they would 
understand how to keep thenselves from passing over what was 
therein.” 

Although this passage in Priscian has never been found,"® there 
can be no doubt that Marie was talking of symbolic writing. 


10 Warnke, in his Lais der Marie de France (3d ed., Halle, 1925, pp. 259-260), 
quotes the furmidable opening sentence of the Jnstitutiones Grammaticae; unfor- 
tunately, when disentangled, this refers merely to clearing up the grammatical 
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The “ancients” indeed did write after that fashion, especially in 
the days of the Neo-Platonists: Iamblichos dated it back through 
Pythagoras to the Egyptians (Vita Pythag, xx111). Origen, that 
early anti-Fundamentalist, insisted that so the Bible was to be 
read. Symbolism and allegory became popularized early by the 
Church; they spread rapidly and grew exceedingly intricate. By 
the fifth century, no less than four meanings were allowed to pro- 
found writing." How symbolism and allegory fairly swamped va- 
rious types of literature is in itself a study. H.O. Taylor (Medi- 
eval Mind t1, 43) goes so far as to write: ‘‘Allegory and symbolism 
~ were to impress the Middle Ages as perhaps no other element of 
their inheritance. The medieval man thought and felt in symbols, 
and the sequence of his thought moved as frequently from symbol 
to symbol as from fact to fact.”” The curious reader will also find 
much curious material in J. Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle Ages, 
especially in chapter XV, “Symbolism in its Decline.” 

In an age of symbolism , then, Marie challenged symbolic inter- 
pretation; yet no one hitherto has heeded that challenge. The 

‘reason I think, is simply this: in her day, symbolism was limited 
chiefly to religious and alchemical writings, while polite literature 
when it had ulterior meaning at all, ran rather to allegory. Marie’s 
lays were obviously of a totally different genre from let us say, the 
Roman de la Rose; lays as a rule meant nothing but what they 
seemed to mean; why then look further?” 

Through Marie’s lays are obviously not allegory, they are none 
the less written in the obscure “philosophical”? manner (as her 
Prologue indicates); consequently they were symbolic, and she 
knew it. Interpreted symbolically, they are as human as the rest 
of her lays, for the symbolism conceals the analysis of human 
motivation that we have found elsewhere. The fundamental laws 


errors of his predecessors, and does not explain Marie’s text in any way. As Warnke 
failed to find the right passage, and as Priscianus Grammaticus was hardly the type 
of person to understand the philosophical method of secret writing, one may well 
wuspect that “Preciens” is, the wreng reference. 

1 Dante explains his four-fold system in J/ Convito, m1, 1; and the letter to Can 
Grande. Harry Caplan, in “The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation” (S pecu- 
lum IV, July 1929, pp. 282-290) shows how ancient and wide-spread such systems 
were. The alchemists (also known as “philosophers”) considered it a moral duty 
not to explain their sacred science clearly: their works are filled with warnings that 
the surface meaning was not the real meaning. 

12 The difference between symbolism and allegory is too intricate a subject for 
discussion here. I must reserve my material for a forthcoming article. 
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that obtain in her Brittany also obtain in her Avalon. Her liter- 
ary technique differs only in the use of symbolic supernaturalism, 
which was appropriate because she was dealing with another 
class of persons: that class which lives so much more in the brain- 
world than inthe world of matter, that they may become path- 
ological cases. 

Let us start with Bisclavret, which has its complement in Equi- 
tan. Bisclavret is a were-wolf,—a medieval Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. As a Dr. Jekyll he is known to his spouse and loved by 
his neighbors; but when he feels Mr. Hyde emerging, he leaves 
them, to roam as a beast, naked in the forests of the night. His 
clothes he conceals in an old chapel, which is as though he resigned 
his humanity into God’s safe-keeping. We might even go farther 
and say that his return, after his beastly adventures, to the chapel 
for his clothes suggests confession, after which he emerges clothed 
and in his right mind. 

His wife coaxes the secret of his absence from him. He trusts 
her love enough to tell her of his double life, but he has over- 
estimated her affection. She is so horrified that at once she confides 
in a lover, who hitherto had been kept courting her ineffectually. 
Then, when the baron is in one of his fits, they steal the clothes and 
thus leave him exposed naked to the world. (In modern times, 
such a woman would expose her husband in court, and let the 
world think that the man was permanently lost.) Henceforth he 
seems a mere beast, and is considered fair game. 

Bisclavret, thus disguised, is defenceless against the world. The 
king himself hunts him, but is disarmed by the beast’s gentleness 
and humility, which indeed wins him back a place in human life 
at the court. Only twice does he exhibit rage: once at the lover, 
and once at his faithless wife, whom he marks as an adulteress 
by tearing off her nose, for such was the traditional punishment. 
Had he not yet been in destial form, he might not have done so. 
His actions rouse suspicion; the whole tale con.es out; his clothes, 


_ are restored; and he is a man clad once more in respectability. * 


The king banishes the lovers, the mark of whose sin continues 
among their descendants: 


plusurs des femmes del lignage, 
c’est veritez, senz nes sunt nees 
e si viveient esnasees. 


315 L’aventure qu’avez oie 
veraie fu, n’en dutez mie. 
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The parallels with Equitan are simple.” In spite of the difference 
of the characters Marie’s sympathy lies with husbands and not 
with the lovers, though in Bisclavret the husband is hardly the 
decent person that the husband in Equitan is. The réle of the lovers 
is reversed: in Bisclavret the wife plans the whole thing and calls 
in the lover to help her; in Eguitan,*the adulterous king is the 
aggressor, while the wife is chiefly weak. Yet it is also true that 
both wives plan the scheme to get rid of their husbands for the 
sake of their lovers; both lovers actually execute the schemes; 
and both pairs, caught in their own devices, are eliminated, while 
both husbands come into their own again. 

Bisclavret presents no particular symbolic difficulties; in fact 
a summary is virtually sufficient to establish the meaning hidden 
beneath the tale of the loup-garou. But with the four remaining 
lays, Guigemar, Lanval, Guingamor,“ and Yonec, one must tread 
warily indeed, for they are very dextrously interwoven and con- 
trasted, and very subtly though painstakingly symbolized. 

All four, lays ‘deal: ‘with repressed persons. : Guigemar, ‘Lanval, 
and Guingamor have not yet known woman,—in fact, the first 
two have actually become notorious for their abstinence; while 
Guingamor has escaped scandal only because of hisextreme youth." 
The heroines of Guigemar and Yonec have both married old men, 
so they are almost as badly off. The fairy mistresses and hawk- 
knights represent ideals, whether in or out of the flesh; for only in 
Avalon (the imagination) are their lovers usually made happy. 

Let us begin with Guigemar. Heisa perfect knight, except for his 
coldness towards women: 


Plusurs l’en requistrent suvent, 

mais il n’aveit de ceo talent: 
65 nuls ne se pout aparceveir 

que il volsist amur av:ir. 

Pur ceo le tienent a peri 

e li estrange e si ami. 


13 Schidtt (op. cit., p. 24) has also noted their similarity. 

“4 Guingamor is not included in the manuscript collections of Marie’s lays, but 
so many have accepted it as the only anonymous lay which really seems to be of 
her composition, that I hope its place in my chart may be considered as an addi- 
tional grain of evidence for ascribing it to her. 

1% Professor Schofield explains Marie’s sophistication on this subject by the 
theory that she had been reading Geoffrey of Monmouth. See his ““Laysof Graelent 
and Lanval,” op. cit., page 148, note. See also W. Hertz: Spielmannsbuch, (2nd ed., 
Stuttgart, 1900), p. 375, note 7. 
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The story starts as Guigemar sets out to go hunting. This chase 
is the search for love (as also in Guingamor; later it developed 
into the stock form known as the Jagdallegorie)."° Guigemar takes 
the attitude that love is a game, a chase, wherein all women are 
but animals, and consequently fair prey. His first victim is an 
appropriate one: it is a white (innocent)doe, but with the horns 
of a stag. (One must assume, I think that the animal was made 
epicene to correspond to Guigemar’s taste). He shoots at the doe, 
succeeds, but the arrow rebounds and wounds him in the thigh. 
And suddenly his victim, whom he thought a mere beast, cries out 
in human agony, cursing him, and prophesying that the wound in 
his thigh shall never be cured except by a woman who truly loves 
him, and whom he loves in return. 

Guigemar’s adventure, then, has failed. In brutal sensuality 
he has tried to cure his soul; but far from proving his manhood, 
he finds that he has given it an all but mortal wound, which needs 
ali but a miracle to remedy it: 


Il set assez e bien le dit 

130 qu’unkes femme nule ne vit, 
a qui il aturnast s’amur 
ne kil guaresist de dolur. 


In his anguish he rides away to hide fromall his comrades (141- 
144); he wanders vaguely until he comes to an emptyship. Be- 
fore he knows it, he finds himself drifting, alone and helpless 
at the mercy of fate. On the boat isa marvelous bed made by Sol- 
omon;"’ thereon Guigemar lies in agony and prayer, until he sinks 
into profound unconsciousness. 


16 See Neilson, Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, pp. 120-123. 

17 In fact, the whole ship is the Ship of Solomon, latex famed in Grail legend; 
and as such this is its first appearance in literature. As the dates of Marie and 
the sources of the Grail material are all so vague, we must welcome the Ship as 
one more positive fact! tending towards the solution of a great puzzle. 

The Ship of Solomon does not appear in the works of Chrétien de Troyes or his 
immediate followers, but it does appear in the Queste del Saint Graal (ed. Pauphilet, 
Paris, 1923, pp. 222-6) and in the Lestoire del Saint Graal (ed. Sommer, Vulgate 
Version Arthurian Romances, Washington, 1909, I, 133-7) where the passages 
are virtually identical; Malory’s corresponding version is to be found in Bk. xvu, 
chs. 2-7. I am indebted to Mr. John Marshall for starting me on this note by 
calling my attention to the Ship in Malory. 

What interests us here, however, is that Marie is using what was probably a 
recognized symbol: a fact which lends support to the theory that these lays are 
symbolic. In the Lestoire del Saint Graal the symbolism has been allegorized at 
great length. If we could only find Marie’s source, we could speak positively on 
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The story now shifts to the predestined lady, the young wife 
of a vielz gelus, who is so fearful of being cuckolded that he forces 
her to live behind high walls and see no man but himself and an old 
priest, who was hardly a man at all, for “les plus bas membres out 
perduz” (257). The lady’s bed-chamber, however, was frescoed 
all about with subjects one might have thought the husband or 
priest would have censored: 


just what that Ship meant to her and to her auditors. Solomon, of course, was 
noted as a pessimist, on account of Ecclesiastes; after having been deceived by a 
woman, he became a woman-hater. These facts would cause the bed to signify 
complete despair and chastity. And these facts appear in the later versions of the 
Ship. 

Marie’s account of the Ship differs from these later accounts chiefly by omis- 
sion. She includes the beauty of its workmanship, its emptiness, its power of self- 
motion, the exquisite bed, and the name of Solomon (which, however, she applies 
only to the bed and not to the ship). She adds merely two golden candlesticks at 
the head of the bed. But she omits the sword of David, the crown of Solomon, 
the three spindles from the Tree of Life, and the elaborate explanations. Were all 
these things added after her day? Or did she eliminate those details not to her pur- 
pose (in accordance with what is usually supposed to have been her literary 
method)? I tend to favor the latter theory: I suspect that the drifting was suff- 
ciently significant for her not to dwell upon the Ship longer; and that she attached 
Solomon’s name to the bed rather than to the Ship, because she wished to emphasize 
the fact that Guigemar’s soul was lying exhausted on a bed of pain. 

The later explanations of which we have spoken do not contradict this con- 
clusion, though they expand it into rather startling religious directions. According 
to Lestoire del Saint Graal: “par la nef dois tu entendre [saint eglise] & par la meir 
le monde” (op. cit., p. 139). With this interpretation in mind, Guigemar is drifting 
through the world in the arms of the Church; and Marie certainly represents him 
as in prayer. The bed, however, comes to mean the Cross itself: “or te dirai que li 
lis senefie qui en mi le neif estoit [li lis qui tant estoit &] biaus & riches & aournes 
de toutes uertueuses coses senefie la sainte table ou li fiex dieu est cascun iour 
sacrefijes la ou li uins est mues en sanc & li pains en char par la force des saintes 
paroles & des hautes qui amenteues i sont par la bouce de la boineuree persone qui 
de ce sentremet. par le lit dois tu entendre la sainte crois ou li fiex dieu par sa grant 
deboinarete fu sacrifies por raenbre de la pardurable paine lumain lignage qui par 
pechie mortel uient de iour en iour & plus estoit trebuchies es tenebres dinfer. par 
le lit dois tu entendre signe dassouagement & de repos par quoi on doit le lit a la crois 
comparer por samblable cose. Car tout ausi comme apres le lassete del trauail 
requiert chascuns terriens hom le repos du lit. tout ausi dois tu entendre que apres 
le laseche & le trauail des grans paines & des grans angoisses dinfer prist le lignage 
humain repos & souagement en large don que li fiex dieu fist de soi meismes en 
la uraie crois a cel iour quil sousfri mort por peceours oster de la tenebreuse 
prison” (pp. 139-140). 

From this passage we can guess what tremendous significance any one of Marie’s 
symbols may have meant to her. 
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Venus, la deuesse d’amur, 
235 fu tresbien mise en la peinture; 
les traiz mustrot e la nature 
cument hom deit amur tenir 
e leialment e bien servir. 
Le livre Ovide,'* u il enseigne 
240 coment chascuns s’amur estreigne, 
en un fu ardant le getout, 
e tuz icels escumenjout, 
ki ja mais cel livre lirreient 
ne sun enseignement fereient. 


Such, I take it, was the lady’s real attitude in the inmost 
chamber of her mind, though outwardly she was proper and timorous 
enough. For when the ship comes floating up to the little beach 
of her walled garden, she is so terrified that she wishes to flee at 
the strange sight. Her meschine or confidante, however, for all 
her youth is a woman of the world: she climbs on board, sees 
Guigemar, and thinks him dead. To her, he seems absolutely 
frigid. But the lady has gained courage now; she pities him (296) 
and discovers that he is not quite cold (300), but that his heart 
really beats(300-1). At the touch of her hand, he opens his eyes 
and sees her (303). 


Mult en fu liez, si la salue; 
305 bien set qu’il est venuz a rive. 


The fearful trip is done; at last he sees woman in her true form. 
He confides his past to her, and adds: 


Ne sai u jeo sui arivez, 
coment a nun ceste citez. 
Bele dame, pur Deu vus pri, 
cunseilliez mei, vostre merci! 
335 Kar jeo ne sai quel part aler, 
ne la nef ne puis governer. 


He need drift no longer: she brings him into the frescoed chamber 
—her inmost heart—but there is stilla curtain between them, for 
being wounded, he occupies the second bed there, which hith- 
erto has been her companion’s. 

Love has struck him to the quick at last; and, marvel of marvels! 


18 De Remedia Amoris. 
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383 De sa plaie nul mal ne sent; 
mult suspire anguissusement. 


The original wound in the thigh has shifted to one in the heart. 
But he dares not speak—a contrast to the gay hunting of yore! 

The lady also suffers from the same complaint. Her maid 
(being as we said, worldly wise) sees through them both and warns 
Guigemar not to be too reticent (446), for “‘ceste amurs sereit 
covenable”’ (451); in truth— 


481 Mes ki ne mustre s’enferté 
a peine puet aveir santé. 
Amurs est plaie..... 


So Guigemar explains his new “talent” (500), easily overcomes 
her objections, and henceforth is at ease (530). 

The doe had prophesied great sorrow to them both, but for 
year and a half they live together, without being discovered by 
husband, priest, or anybody else in the castle. Knowing that the 
time of discovery will come, they pledge their faith to each other: 
she ties a knot (a true-lover’s knot?) in his shirt, which she alone 
can untie, and he locks a chastity-girdle about her. (These devices 
must also be symbolic: no man would lock his mistress up in such 
a girdle with no immediate and apparent cause.) They are then 
caught together; Guigemar appears so dangerous that he is let 
depart on the mysterious ship; and the lady is confined more 
closely yet in a tower. 

Guigemar has given up drifting; he is welcomed home at once, 
where they pray him to marry; but no woman can untie the knot. 
Meanwhile the lady suffers for over two years in the tower, until 
she is upon the verge of suicide. Then, to her (and our) astonish- 
ment, she discovers that there is neither key nor lock to her cell 
(675), nor is there any guard to hinder her (677). Forth she goes, 
to drown herself; and lo! there, fastened to the very rock from 
which she had planned to plunge, is the mysterious ship! She 
climbs aboard—is unable to stand— lets herself drift in agony— 
and lands in the power of the wrong man, one Meriadus. Meriadus 
seizes her by the mantle, carries her off to his castle (tries to take 
her by force), but is baffled by the girdle. Angrily he tells her of a 
knight living nearby, in something of the same predicament,—in 
fact, he suspects her of tying the knot. The rest of the story may 
be cut short. Guigemar appears at a tournament; she undoes the 
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knot, and he feels her girdle still in place; Meriadus observes their 
affection, but refuses to give her up; so Guigemar besieges the 
castle, takes it, and wins his mistress for good. 

The surface irrationalities of Guigemar are certainly striking. 
Even if we accept the supernatural does and ships, there are still 
some surprising difficulties, all of which could have been removed 
so easily! There is an arrow-wound to be cured only by love. There 
is a husband who tries to keep his wife from deceiving him, yet 
decorates her bed-chamber with amorous frescoes, leaves free pass- 
age to any boat that cares to touch at her sea-garden, and event- 
ually imprisons her in a cell with neither lock nor guard. We must 
also believe that the wife unhesitatingly lodged the first man she 
could in her very bed-chamber; that the two lived there undiscov- 
ered for a year and a half; that he was willing tolock her up in 
a chastity-girdle simply because she had a premonition that some 
time they must part; and that she suffered hell in prison for over 
two years without ever trying the door! 

Now these marvels are not romantic absurdities such as delight 
the heart of man and child: they are absurdities pure and simple, 
which could all have been corrected without the slightest change 
in the essential plot. The arrow-would could have required 
a special salve, of which she alone had the recipe; the frescoes 
might have been anything else, or even nothing at all; Guigemar 
could have climbed the wall into her garden; they might have met 
there only by night, and with great precautions; the snapping of 
the lock of the girdle might have been delayed just a few seconds, 
until there really was occasion for it; the faithful meschine might 
have stolen the key to the lady’s cell, and let her out; in fact, all 
these things could have been rationalized completely. 

Can one possibly conclude that Marie had lost the easiest ele- 
ments of her exquisite short-story technique which she has dis- 


‘ played in all the lays hitherto considered? Is it not more reason- 


able to suppose that she was deliberately irrational?—that she 
really intended the absurdities, to call attention tu a meaning below 
the surface? Certainly, if we take the chase and the wound and 
the ship and the chamber and the prison to represent states of 
mind, then we discover a real and a subtle analysis of a human 
problem with its solution. Otherwise, nothing is left us but de- 
lightful nonsense. 

In Lanval, Marie used the same sort of scandal about quite a 
different sort of person, who finds happiness in quite a different 
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way. Lanval is just the opposite of Guigemar. Guigemar, whether 
consciously or not, tried to remedy his state of mind by treating 
lust as a sport; the trouble with Lanval is, on the contrary, that 
his ideals are rather toohigh. The selfish Guigemar is cured by suf- 
fering; the unselfish Lanval is nearly ruined by it. The two repre- 
sent respectively the sensualist and the idealist. Guigemar learns 
to idealize a woman; Lanval learns to humanize an ideal. 

Lanval, a knight of Arthur’s court, is brave, handsome, and 
generous; yet somehow he is not popular (20). He is lonely and 
poor—‘“‘luin ert de sun heritage’ (28)—though a prince in his 
own land. Even Arthur, “li pruz e li curteis,”’ overlooks him at 
the division of the booty of the last war. 

Troubled about his resultant poverty, Lanval rides out of the 
city. When he dismounts by a running stream, his horse trem- 
bles strongly (apparently in premonition of the strange events 
about to take place). Lanval lets him pasture at will; meanwhile 
he lies down: 


Le pan de sun mantel plia 
50 desuz sun chief, si se culcha— 


whereupon beings from fairy-land appear. I think that we may 
assume that Lanval is dreaming; though it matters little whether 
these beings appeared to him during real sleep or a mere reverie. 

These beings are two lovely damsels who have been sent by 
their fairy mistress to fetch Lanval. She is close by, in a very ex- 
pensive pavilion, where she is lying ‘‘en sa chemise senglement”’ (99) 
and looking very lovely indeed. But her words are more enchant- 
ing yet. 

She tells him that she has come far, forth from her land (Ava- 
lon) to seek him for a lover; that she will make him richer than an 
emperor; that she will come to him whenever he is alone and thinks 
of her; that discovery is impossible, for no man can see or hear her. 
Surely, she is the ideal mistress, young, beautiful, rich, with super- 
human powers, and completely willing. There is but one condition: 
he must never betray his state of mind to anyone, “‘ne vus descovrez 
a nul hume!”’ (145)—or he will lose her forever. 

Lanval agrees, swearing to give up all others for her (128). Here 
lies the unsuspected danger, reasonable though it may seem; 
for one cannot live in this world and yet sacrifice it to an ideal. 
It is nearly the cause of a great tragedy. 

When Lanval returns, he discovers that a great change has come 
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about. Everything is strangely enriched: his clothes, his horse’s 
trappings, his men. At last he is genuinely admired and popular, 
although he prefers to be alone with his thoughts (255-260). 
He helps all those in trouble. The queen herself makes advances 
to him: but he, faithful to his ideal, will have nothing to do with 
the notorious Guenevere. 

What follows is painful. The queen loses her temper; without 
mincing words, she tells him that he is a scandalous person, ac- 
cording to popular rumor: 


‘Lanval,’ fet ele, ‘bien le quit, 
280 vus n’amez guaires tel deduit. 
Asez le m’a hum dit sovent, 
que de femme n’avez talent. 
Vaslez amez bien afaitiez, 
ensemble od els vus deduiez.’ 


In his indignant denial, Lanval forgets his promise to his mis- 
tress; he tells the queen of his true love, adding that one of her serv- 
ing maids is better than Guenevere at any and all points. 
The queen goes away weeping with rage, takes to her bed, and re- 
fuses to get up until the king shall have avenged this insult. 
Of course her version of the affair is that Lanval attempted to force 
her; indignantly rejected, he then insulted her verbally. 

When the case is given to the court, the barons decide that if 
Lanval can produce this fabulous mistress and she is all that he 
has boasted then his version is to be credited. But how can he 
exhibit to them a mistress whom no man can see or hear? His 
dream is broken against reality, and is ended: he invokes her fruit- 
lessly. He can never produce her in the outer world. 

As the trial proceeds, the courteous Walwain calls Lanval’s at- 
tention to two girls who have just arrived; but Lanval denies that 
he ever saw them before. They have come to tell King Arthur to 
make ready for their mistress, who is on the way. The trial is hard- 
‘ ly resumed when two more, still lovelier, appear. Walwain assures 
Lanval that one of them must be the famous mistress, but Lanval 
denies that also. The miracle is close at hand, however; the lady 
herself enters, wins the verdict for Lanval, and bears him off to 
Avalon, where presumably he lives in happiness for ever. We must 
surmise, I think, that, thanks to Walvain’s kind prompting, Lanval 
at last found his ideal in the flesh, and that she welcomed him 
safely into the dream-world which she could make reality. 
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So Lanval, in contrast to Guigemar, is the man with the ideal 
so intense that for long it dims reality; his difference from other 
men does in reality start some breath of wholly unjustified scandal 
(which the queen no doubt exaggerated); he suffers for it; but 
finally attains the ideal wife which he deserves and of whom he has 
so fervently dreamed. 

Guingamor is the third lay which deals with masculine virginity; 
but in this case there is no hint of abnormality, for Guingamor is 
exceedingly young. The study of this blushing boy on the verge 
of his first love is done so sympathetically that surely only a woman 
could have managed it. 


3 Veritez est ceo que dirai. 


Guingamor is the beloved nephew of the king. One day he cannot 
go hunting—he has just been bled; so he plays chess at the castle 
with his close friend, the seneschal. The queen, on her way to 
chapel, sees him and is instantly struck with his beauty. 


Une grant piece s’arestut, 
n’ala avant ne ne se mut: 

45 beals li sembla de grant mesure 
de cors, de vis e de faiture. 
Cuntre une fenestre seeit: 
uns rais de soleil li veneit 
el vis, ki tut l’enluminout 

50 e bone colur li donout. 

 Tant I’a la reine esguardé. 
que tut en change sun pensé; 
pur sa bealté, pur sa franchise 
de l’amur de lui ert esprise. 


This queen, as we have said elsewhere, is a complete contrast 
to Guenevere. Though but a thumb-nail version, she is rather liker 
to Chaucer’s Criseyde. We see her first on her way to chapel; 
we must pity her that “‘ariere s’en vait” (55): for, after all, Courtly 
Love approved such turnings aside. 

She sends her maid for Guingamor; he comes, but— 


68 cil ne se pot aperceveir 
pur quei li fet si bel semblant. 


She tells him that he can set his hopes high; that he is loved by a 
lady of the greatest worth in the kingdom. He answers that 
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he has never even heard speak of her. The queen then says that 
he should love her, the queen; the stupid boy answers that he 
does, for is she not the king’s wife? A third time she speaks, 
and kisses him; he understands at last, blushes, is speechless, and 
flees. She tries to stop him, but catches only his mantle. Terrified 
lest the king hear of it, she tells her maid to return the mantle. 
The maid puts it round his shoulders again, but he is so upset that 
he never notices it. 

The king returns from hunting; at the feast that follows, Guinga- 
mor is patently silent. That kiss, one must conclude, has opened 
new possibilities to him. The queen’s momentary affection, however 
has been turned to a natural resentment: her one impulse is to get 
rid of him. She taunts the barons with the fact that, for all their 
boasting, not for a thousand pounds would they dare hunt the 
white boar in a certain forest. 


165 Guingamors a bien entendu 
qu’ele a pur lui cest plet meii; 


although the king says that the adventure is too dangerous— 
already he has lost ten knights in that forest—Guingamor finally 
persuades the king to let him go. 

Guingamor is not the perfect huntsman, however; he soon loses 
boar and dog in the beautiful morning. Then he finds them again, 
and the boar leads him across the perilous river, where he comes 
upon a marvelous palace. Forgetting the boar, he enters. The 
rooms seem made of the very stones of Paradise, but no living 
creature can he find. He goes out,—but the boar is lost again. 


401 Or est Guingamors escharniz: 
‘Par fei’, fet il, ‘jeo sui traiz.’ 


Again the boar passes; again he follows; again he is diverted. 
For he comes upon a naked maiden of great beauty, bathing in 
a fountain. 

By this time the reader will have guessed that this chase is 
another Jagdallegorie. Guingamor, remembering the queen’s kiss, 
and ashamed of his flight and her taunts, is out to seek proof of 
his own virility. Hence he is represented as hunting a boar (white, 
as Marie charitably paints it); not a doe, for his desire is wholly 
uncentered as yet. He has not learned that virile self-assertion 
is subordinate to true love. The palace must be identified with its 
mistress, the bathing beauty. When he meets her first, the cham- 
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bers indeed suggest paradise, but he can find nothing human there: 
that is why he feels “‘traiz” and turns from this marvelous adven- 
ture (395) back to hunting the boar. He wants to sow a few wild 
oats, but that appears impossible with this woman: consequently 
he feels that he is wasting his time. This whole business of catching 
and losing sight of the boar seems carefully planned to symbolize 
the alternation of his selfish instincts and the disclosure that love 
is unselfish. But at the fountain, by accident he has caught the 
woman in an unguarded moment, and for the first time sees what 
the nature of woman is. 

His first impulse is to steal her clothes and hold her at his mercy.” 
She tells him, however, to be a gentleman, and offers to lodge him. 
So he gives back the clothes, but—what a stupid boy!—refuses 
the invitation. She, too, must not veil her meaning; consequently, 
her speech is particularly revealing as to the symbolism of the 
boar: 

Amis, tuit cil ki sunt el munt 
465 nel porreient hui mes trover, 
tant ne s’en savreient pener, 
se des mei n’aveient aie. 
Laissiez ester vostre folie; 
venez od mei par tel covent, 
470 e jeo vus promet leialment 
que le sengler pris vus rendrai. . . 


No boar can be got without her aid; let him forget his folly and 
go with her, and she will give it to him. 

He goes with her, back to her enchanted palace (obviously the 
palace of the later love-allegories, but without its formidable de- 
tail), where all is feasting, and love-making for two days. On the 
third he bethinks himself that he must bring the boar home as 
proof of his success; indeed, she had promised him he should. But 
in reality the three days have been three centuries. Against her 
advice he goes, only to find nothing but a wild forest. 


585 Tant la vit laide e halt creiie 
que tute l’a desconeiie. 


From a charcoal-maker he learns the truth: all that ancient nobil- 


19 Cf. the symbolism of the clothes in Bisclavret. We may go even further and 
suggest that the cloak episode which starts the action of Guingamor may typify 
the queen’s attempt on Guingamor’s virtue. 
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ity is dead these many years. He himself isa legend. He sends the 
boar’s head to the reigning king as proof of his adventure (Guin- 
gamor is concerned about his reputation to the last!) and starts to 
return. 

This episode represents the reaction after the glamour of first 
love. Guingamor’s mistress is a fairy simply because he sees her 
as such; her enchanted land is ideal through the power of love 
alone. The world outside is a place of disillusion; now he has 
learned enough to know that the court of noble lords and fine 
ladies is not exactly what it pretends to be. He cannot help being 
cynically pessimistic when he contrasts his own glorious intoxica- 
tion with desolate fact. 

The world outside is also a place of hunger. He has been warned 
to eat no worldly food; nevertheless, he helps himself to the fruit 
of a wild-apple tree along the road. At once he himself is infected; 
he becomes so old that he falls from his horse. The fruit of this 
world has aged his soul; he cannot return of himself to Avalon. 
Alas! our first parents made the same mistake with the same 
fruit;?° as doubtless Marie intended us to recall. 

Guingamor’s mistress is merciful: as any good woman should, 
she drags him out of it—across the river—back to her own land. 


20 Analogues are always popular with scholars, but they seem to have over- 
looked the Japanese analogues to Guingamor. Supernatural bathing beauties 
whose clothes men steal are common the world over, of course; yet one must 
mention that masterpiece of Japanese No-drama, Seami’s Hagoromo. (See Arthur 
Waley’s No-Plays of Japan, N. Y., 1922, pp. 177-185.) A fisherman finds on the 
shore a robe of feathers. An angel claims it as hers, but he refuses to give it up. 
She cannot return to heaven without it; she cannot even keep her status as angel. 
When Hakuryé, the fisherman, sees her withering, he gives back the robe on 
condition that she show him some of the dances of heaven. She revives, dances, 
and finally vanishes among the clouds. 

It is to be noted that Hakury6, like Guingamor, but unlike Graelent, acts as a 
gentleman should. Marie, after all, is of the same sex as the Wife of Bath. 

A more striking parallel to Marie’s lay, however, is to be found in the ancient 
Japanese ballad of Urashima, to be found in the Manyoshu (early ninth century) 
but originally much earlier. (See W. G. Aston’s History of Japanese Literature, 
Lond., 1899, pp. 39-40.) Urashima, a fisher boy, wins the love of the sea-king’s 
daughter, and lives with her in her submarine palace for what seems to be three 
years. Then, against her protests, he decides to return and see his parents. She 
gives him a casket, with injunctions not to open it while he is away. He returns to 
this world, finds that he has been away three centuries, opens the casket (out of 
which flies a white cloud), and at once dies of old age. 

Stravinsky’s Soldier (Histoire du Soldat) also discovers that his three days with 
the Devil were really three years. 
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We hear no more of them; yet one cannot help hoping that in Ava- 
lon old age is impossible for very long. 

Yonec, the last of Marie’s lays, is the most brutal and the most 
strange of them all. It reverses the situation in Guigemar, Lanval, 
and Guingamor, for here it is the woman who attempts to live in a 
world of imagination; and unlike the men’s, her little attempt 
fails miserably. In Guigemar and Guingamor, the supernatural 
element always had as a core a living human being (though Guige- 
mar undervalued his doe and Guingamor probably overestimated 
his bathing girl); even in Lanval, the day-dream finally material- 
ized. Consequently we may guess that the hawk-prince in Yonec 
also has a core of reality, all the more as he engendered a son. 
Since there is virtually but one other man in the poem, my guess 
is that the tragedy consists of a lonely woman’s attempt to ideal- 
ize her husband, of his brutal smashing of the dream, and of her 
eventual revenge. This theory is further justified by the fact that 
the husband, vielz gelus though he be, is by no means impotent: 
that point is carefully emphasized. He marries for the purpose of 
getting an heir (19-20); he loves her beauty (24, 51); unlike the 
husband in Guigemar, he sleeps in her room (45-48); his wife com- 
plains of his vigor (93-94); he expresses no surprise when the son 
is born (461-462). - 

The woman, however, is unhappy. Her husband is old (12); 
he married only to get an heir (20); they sinned greatly who gave 
her to him (28);she is shut up ina tower with but an old widow 
for companion (31-36); she feels that she has married her hus- 
band’s body only (88). Consequently, for all his vigor, she is 
given to day-dreaming about the happy, illicit ways of Courtly 
Love (95-104), until she frankly admits her desires to herself: 


105 ‘Se ceo puet estre ne ceo fu, 
se unc a nul est avenu, 
Deus, ki de tut a poésté, 
il en face ma volenté!’ 


The wish is parent of the thought; at once her prayer is an- 
swered. A hawk flies in the window and is transformed into a lover 
quite as ideal as the lady in Lanvel. He, too, has come from a far 
land to seek her; he, too, has all the virtues of body and soul; he, 
too, ensures perfect discretion; he, too, can and will appear when- 
ever she thinks of him (203-204). Indeed, he is of such nature that 
religion itself could hold no objection (such I take to be the mean- 
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ing of the scene in which he receives the sacrament). Obviously, 
the lady’s imagination has given to her desires an ideal form; the 
aggressive nature of the hawk suggests the powerful nature of her 
hidden life. 

The lady now is happy, though she knows that her secret cannot 
last forever. She attends to her toilet once again, and recovers all 
her beauty (219-220); she is content in her tower. 

This happiness is what betrays her. The husband, being a brute, 
resents even such imaginative happiness. He sets his sister, the 
widow, to pry out his wife’s secret, and of course the widow is 
wholly successful. Then he fixes pointed irons all about his wife’s 
window (without her noticing it!) ; and the next time the ideal lover 
arrives, he is mortally wounded. So the husband discovers and 
kills the dream. 

In her despair the lady escapes from the prison into fairy- 
land; there she attends the death of her imaginary lover, and finally 
returns. As she had escaped through a window which she had never 
tried before, and as she returns without having attracted any atten- 
tion by her absence, we must assume that the whole episode is 
mental. The fairy castle of silver is her own brain. There her dying 
dream bequeaths to her the sword of revenge and the ring of dis- 
cretion, and moreover gives her a dress which covers the nakedness 
of her agony,—a dress which we may name ‘proud reserve’. The 
sword is for her unborn son. 

The son is born, without suspicion of paternity, although the 
widow had seen the hawk-knight and the lady embracing, and had 
told her brother, the husband. The explanation of this apparent 
contradiction seems to be that, though the husband is the boy’s 
fleshly father, his father in the spiritual world was the dead dream. 

The rest of the tale is brief. The boy Yonec comes of age and 
is dubbed knight. He travels with his parents to Carleon for the 
feast of St. Aaron; on the way they come to a rich abbey, where 
is the tomb of the hawk-knight. There the tale of his death is 
told them; the lady produces the sword (which apparently she 
had conveniently concealed about her person, though she had 
no warning that they were about to find the tomb); tells her son 
the tale of his true father; gives him the sword; and falls dead on 
the tomb. The son cuts off her husband’s head, buries his mother 
in the tomb, and is made lord of the land. 

Symbolically speaking, the lady bides her time till her son comes 
of age; she tells him the truth about her husband; then the hus- 
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band is “killed” in the realm of the affections, the lady “‘dies’”’ to 
him alone, and the ideal lives on in her son. 

Yonec is the only one of the lays in which the details seem at 
times to be chosen merely for their marvelous nature. The trip 
through the “‘hoge”’ to the supernatural realm; the elaborate de- 
scription of the fairy city; the two sleeping knights that the lady 
creeps past in the silver castle, before she finds her dying lover; 
and the decapitation at the tomb—all these appear rather like 
material from earlier legend. Usually Marie prefers happy endings, 
and elsewhere her decorations have complete symbolic signifi- 
cance. Consequently I agree with Dr. Cross (“Celtic Origin of the 
Lay of Yonec”’, op. cit.,p.48) “that Marie used a very early form of 
the story and follows her original closely,” although I do not base 
my conclusion upon the incongruities which he points out. Such 
incongruities Marie tolerated deliberately, I believe, to point more 
clearly towards the underlying significance. 

On the other hand, if we had the original tale, we might find 
that the silver castle of sleeping or dying knights was a symbol at 
least as well-known as, say, Solomon’s Ship. Marie’s auditors 
would then have leapt at a significance which we may only suspect. 
As Dr. Cross has found no analogues for the castle, however, we 
are helpless. 

Schiétt (op. cit., p.21) has noted the contrast afforded by the 
endings of Yonec and Milun. It is even more striking than he 
perceived. In Milun, the son escapes killing his real father; offers 
to kill his mother’s husband, but escapes that, too; and the lovers 
are permanently united. In Yonec, the son revenges the death 
of his dream-father by killing his mother’s husband, and the lovers 
are permanently united—in the same tomb. 

But otherwise Yonec belongs to the fourfold group of super- 
natural lays: Guigemar, Lanval, Guingamor, and Yonec. The 
complication of character-contrast is somewhat interwoven. Of 
the four heroes, Guigemar is the perverse sensualist, Lanval the 
supposedly perverse idealist, Guingamor the normal, innocent 


‘youth, and Muldumarec the imaginary ideal which is killed. Of 


the four heroines (all nameless), Guigemar’s is a suppressed puritan, 
Lanval’s an imaginary ideal which comes to life, Guingamor’s 
an idealized but unrepressed non-puritan, and Muldumarec’s a 
suppressed non-puritan. In Guigemar, the third character, who 
starts the complication of plot, is the doe—innocence betrayed; 
in Lanval, it is a sensual queen rebuffed; in Guingamor, a queen of 
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higher moral character rebuffed; and in Yonec, a sensual old hus- 
band not rebuffed. The solutions of Guigemar, Lanval, and Guin- 
gamor (excluding Yonec, which we have tied up with Milun) are 
also interrelated by contrast. Guigemar, suffering from his acts, 
by pity learns love, proves his manhood, and wins his bride. Lan- 
val, suffering from his abstention, by fidelity to his ideal wins his 
bride. Guingamor, without suffering, by courtesy wins his love, 
proves his manhood, but lapses from fidelity and suffers for his 
acts. 

Thus we may outline, in general, a symbolic interpretation of 
the supernatural lays of Marie de France. This interpretation 
perhaps seems in part fantastic, and may indeed not agree wholly 
with Marie’s own intentions. But that she had at least similar 
intentions is (I believe) definitely proved by her prologue, where 
she deliberately challenges investigation of symbolic meaning. 
Moreover, the symbols she uses are often made conspicuous by 
the presence of irrational features, such as do not appear in her 
realistic lays; and finally, elsewhere during or immediately follow- 
ing Marie’s own time these same symbols are recognised as such. 

It is not to the purpose to argue that her plots were not original, 
and consequently can bear no such meaning. The Faust legend 
has been made to bear cosmic significance; and what little evi- 
dence we have justifies us in supposing that Marie also manip- 
ulated her plots to suit herself, just as Goethe did. It is worth men- 
tioning, perhaps, that Goethe read Marie with gusto in his old 
age.” 

Nor is it to the purpose to argue that the folk-lore on which she 
built her tales can also bear much symbolic interpretation. We 
must admit that, in spite of Max Miiller (who translated every- 
thing into terms of the weather) and Sigmund Freud (who pre- 
ferred the phallus), fairy tales do indeed cater to unconscious and 
unrecognised human desires and interests. The difference lies 
simply in this: fairy tales do unconsciously what Marie’s lays do 
consciously. We have her word for their consciousness. 

Nor is it justifiable to say that such treatment had not adequate 
literary preparation. Leaving aside some modern psychologists, 
who argue that this very sort of symbolism is one of the essential 
processes of the human soul, as anyone who will bother to watch 
his own dreams can verify, we might point out that Marie’s 


21 Goethe: Annalen (1820) Sdmt. Werke, Jubiléums-Ausgabe, xxx, 345, 488. 
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Fables are moral allegories (not symbols, to be sure; yet tales that 
require some looking below the surface); that her Espurgatoire 
points towards Dante and his elaborate system of fourfold mean- 
ings; and that if Marie was an abbess, she probably was familiar 
with those subtle theological works that split the very fibres of 
the human brain and turn the whole visible universe itself into a 
symbol of the unseen. If she was a psychologist by preference and 
training, we need exhibit no surprise that she applied symbolism 
to the lay. 

Our real difficulty in believing that she could have worked as 
she did lies in our inability to get back into that state of mind 
when people thought quite naturally in symbols; when any object, 
however humble, might suddenly be opened as a window into 
the Platonic realm of Ideas. Our miserably scientific minds call 
for a dictionary of symbology, such as have been attempted from 
the time of Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons (who died in 450), Rabanus 
Maurus, Alaine de I’Ile of the twelfth century,” down through 
Swedenborg and Freud of our own days. But such efforts are 
foredoomed to failure. Symbols vary according to author and 
circumstance; consequently we must judge as far as possible by 
the intent of the author. The best symbols perhaps can never be 
explained in full. We cannot even be sure that Solomon’s Ship, 
as used symbolically by Marie, means the same thing as the same 
Ship used allegorically a mere half century or so later, in the Ar- 
thurian Vulgate. Our surest guide to the meaning of symbols is 
in the story itself. 

Moreover, one cannot always say where an object is used with 
intentional symbolic effect. Shall we assert that in Laustic the 
dead nightingale which the baron carries forever after, enclosed 
in a little casket, symbolizes the dead love, the memory of which 
he always carries locked in his heart? The correspondence is ob- 
vious, once it is pointed out, yet we cannot say that Marie felt 
it to be anything more than appropriate. In short, it is symbol 
on the verge of being understood as such. But one cannot doubt 
that in Eliduc Marie deliberately made both the weasels feminine 
because Guildeluéc and Guilliadun were also both feminine; the 
episode of the weasels is a clear prefiguration of the one woman’s 
bringing the other back to life. 

Such symbolism, however, is only incidental in all the realistic 


® H. O. Taylor, op. cit., 11, 73. 
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lays; but when the supernatural world intrudes, the symbolism 
becomes apparently irrational, and so must be dealt with as some 
thing more than mere appropriateness. 

Yet how about the marvelous irrationalities in the other lays 
and romances of Marie’s day? On turning to such a lay as Tyolet, 
we see at once that it is a crazy-quilt of astounding doings that 
have lost their original significance, though the original signi- 
ficance peeps through at times—but meaninglessly. Or take a 
work like Chrétien’s Yvain: the rain-making fountain is merely 
a bit of primeval magic, remembered and utilized because the 
hero needs some extraordinary adventure. Heroes go forth merely 
to prove their prowess; they embark on no Odysseys. The forest 
of Broceliand is a mere forest; it is not the forest ‘‘nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita,” or even the forest where Guingamor goes 
a-hunting. But in Marie’s lays, every action, almost every object, 
corresponds to some fact in the souls of her characters. 

As a classifier of these souls, Marie takes her place as a forerun- 
ner of Chaucer. But since she was a woman of noble blood, her 
knowledge of life was much more limited. She would have loved 
Madame Eglantyne, forgiven Criseyde without effort, and ignored 
the Wife of Bath. She lacked Chaucer’s breadth and gusto, his 
pervading humor, his deep sense of ironic drama. She did not 
know the world at large. Consequently she could elaborate no 
Canterbury pilgrimage. Her lays form no “Human Comedy.” 

Yet they do form a “‘Courtly Comedy,” and in this small sphere 
she is exceedingly fine. Her subtle analyses of human love, her 
well-organized plots,her sensitiveness to pleasant sights and sounds 
—all these are her own. But when in using traditional material 
in traditional form, she modifies it with her keen sense of life as 
it was actually lived about her,—then her analysis and classifica- 
tion of her little world place her far beyond her contemporaries, 
and well in sight of Chaucer. 

A terminal word about Jes contes que jo sai verais. Showing the 
knowingness of a trained stoty-teller, Marie peppered her text 
with assurances that all she tells is true—la verité mun esciént. 
This fact would hardly be worth the noting did we not find all 
her critics taking her for a fool. A contemporary, Denis Pira- 
mus, was careful to remark that her tales ne sunt pas de tut verais. 
Now, as tetrameter couplets such as he was writing tempt one to 
pad, and as the taste of the times did not object to padding, he 
may merely have been filling out his couplet. Surely tales of hawks 
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who turn into knights, and husbands who turn into wolves should 
raise no such controversy. Yet Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, in her archeo- 
logical romance, Gaston de Blondeville, echoed Piramus! ‘Maria 
the French Poetess....had presented her book to the King, 
full of marvelous histories, right pleasureful to hear, although they 
were not all true, nathless she had said to the contrary in the pream- 
ble to her book.’’? Perhaps Mrs. Radcliffe took Piramus too seri- 
ously, and found his stern regard for truth a bit of medieval 
naiveté which made a neat touch for her romance. That should 
have been an end of the matter. 

Yet modern critics have also branded Marie a fool. Gaston 
Paris (Romania XIV, page 607) wrote: “Elle les croyait absolument 
vrais;”’ a remark quoted and amplified by Emil Schiétt at the very 
beginning of his essay to which we have referred so often. 

We prick up our ears. Of course we are heartily weary of the 
old theory that the Middle Ages were times of complete naiveté; 
yet perhaps Marie insisted on the truth of the tales with more de- 
liberation than one might guess at first. Perhaps they were true, 
though not true as history; perhaps her warnings were but an- 
other device to call our attention to the deeper meaning.* 


S. Foster DAMON 
Brown University 


% Ann Radcliffe: Gaston de Blondeville (Lond., 1831) II, 110-111. In III, 
85-86, she adds a historical note on Marie. 

% T wish to express my indebtedness to Professor F. P. Magoun, who not only 
introduced me to Marie de France, but also gave me the great advantage of his 
advice on my manuscript. 


XLIV 
RIME AND REASON 


HEN we say that an act or astatementis without rime or 
reason, we mean, I suppose, that the thing said or done 
was utterly without justification or excuse, that there was no rea- 
son or occasion for it. Alliteration makes the phrase emphatic. 
The appropriateness of “‘reason” in the formula seems obvious 
enough; but the meaning of “rime,” in this connection is more ob- 
scure. The purpose of this brief discussion is to suggest a plausible 
origin of the formula and to explain the meaning of “rime” in 
the phrase—in other words, to show that the formula itself is 
not “‘without rime or reason.” 
So far as I can discover, there has been very little discussion of 
this alliterating combination of words. Many years ago the ques- 
tion was raised in Notes and Queries in this fashion: 


Rhyme nor Reason—These words are used together of course for allitera- 
tion’s sake, as we say ‘sense and sound.’ The exigencies of rhyme might 
possibly be admitted as an excuse for want of reason, but that which is 
‘without rhyme or reason’ admits of no excuse whatever. There is some- 
thing like this in Samuel Rowland’s ‘The Knave of Clubs,’ 1600 (Percy 
Society, IX, 27). An unfaithful wife on the point of detection, forms a plan 
to save herself, and instructs her gallant thus: 

Drawe out your weapon, and goe not swearing downe, 

Look terrible (I neede not teach you frowne), 

And vow you’le be revenged some other time, 

And then leave me to make the reason rime.! 


One might remark in passing that the verses quoted do not seem 
very apt for the writer’s purpose. However that may be, the note 
called forth this letter from Professor Skeat: 

“I merely write ‘to make a note’ that the phrase seems to be of con- 
siderable antiquity, and is probably of French origin. In a Ms. written 
before 1500 (Camb. Univ. LI 2, 5, fol. 9b) is this line, 

En toy na Rymé ne Raison, i.e., there is neither rime nog reason in 
thee.’” 


And there the discussion ended, no new light having been thrown 
on the formula except Skeat’s suggestion of its antiquity and proba- 
ble French origin. I believe that the juxtaposition of the two words 


1 Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, X, 116. 
2 W. W. Skeat in Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, X, 236. 
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is very ancient and that for an explanation we must go back to 
medieval Latin. 

Now the medieval Latin words that gave us rime and reason 
were respectively rithmus (rythmus) and ratio, terms commonly used 
by the medieval grammarians in their discussions of prosody and 
verse. Rythmus meant accentual as distinguished from metrical 
verse, as in the following passage from Marius Victorinus (Lib. I, 
Artis Gram.): 


Rythmus: est pedum temporumque junctura velox, divisa in arsi vel thesi, 
vel tempus, quo syllabas metimur..... Differt autem Rythmus a 
metro, quod metrum in verbis, Rythmus in modulatione ac motu corporis 
sit, et quod metrum pedum sit quaedam compositio, rythmus autem 
temporum inter se ordo quidam; et quod metrum certo numero syllabarum 
vel pedum finitum sit, rythmus autem numquam numero circumscribatur. 
Nam ut volet, protrahit tempora, ita ut breve tempus plerumque longum 
efficiat, longum contrahat. Unde et rythmus, id est a rhysi et fluore quo- 
dam, nuncupatur.’ 


From this it appears that rythmus was verse not composed in 
accordance with fixed laws regulating the number of syllables 
and the alternation of longs and shorts, but relying upon modula- 
tion, i.e., intonation or inflection involving pitch and stress. A 
short syllable might be lengthened and a long syllable shortened, 
and either might receive the accent or be stressed. Thus from the 
metrical point of view rythmus lacked ratio: it was sine ratione 
(sans raison). It was rime without reason.‘ 

This distinction between metrical verse (metrum) and modulated 
verse (rythmus) is made by other grammarians: 


Rhythmus, quid est? Verborum modulata composita [sic] non metrica 
ratione, sed numerosa scansione ad judicium aurium examinata, ut puta 
sunt cantica poetarum vulgarium. .... metrum est ratio cum modula- 
tione, rhythmus sine ratione metrica modulatio. Plerumque tamen casu 
quodam etiam invenies rationem metricam in rhythmo, non artificii 
observatione servata, sed soi.o et ipsa modulatione ducente.® 


3 Keil, Grammatici Latini, VI, 41 f. 

4 Cf. Muratori, A ntichitd, Italiane IV, 81 f.: Scrive Leone Allacci [1586-1669] nel- 
la Dissertazione de Simeon. che |’uso de’ versi ritmici, chiamati politici, duravano 
presso i Greci anche al suo tempo. Jambicis (dic’ egli) et Anacreonticis ut plurimum 
constant; ita tamen ut nulla quantitas syllabarum (quod accuratissime veteres 
observabant) ratio habeatur; tantum earum numerus, declinationesque accentuum 
attendantur. 

5 Ars Palaemonis de Metrica Institutione: Keil, Op. cit., VI, 206. 
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Furthermore, the number of syllables in rythmus was not fixed. 
As we have seen one of the ways in which metrum differs from ryth- 
mus is “quod metrum certo numero syllabarum vel pedum fini- 
tum sit, rhythmus autem numquam numero circumscribatur.” 
“Distat enim metrum a rhythmo, quod metrum certa qualitate 
ac numero syllabarum temporumque finitur certisque pedibus 
constat ac clauditur, rhythmus autem temporum ac syllabarum 
pedumque congruentia infinitum multiplicatur ac profluit.’’® For 
this reason also, rythmus lacked ratio: it was sine ratione. 

Bede’s restatement and illustration of the distinction between 
metrum and rythmus is clear and interesting. He says: 


Videtur autem rhythmus metris esse consimilis, quae est verborum 
modulata compositio, non metrica ratione, sed numero syllabarum ad 
judicium aurium examinata, ut sunt carmina vulgarium poetarum. Et 
quidam rhythmus per se sine metro esse potest, metrum vero sine 
rhythmo esse non potest, quod liquidius definitur: metrum est ratio cum 
modulatione, rhythmus modulatio sine ratione. Plerumque tamen casu 
quodam invenies etiam rationem in rhythmo, non artifici moderatione 
servata, sed sono et ipsa modulatione ducente, quem vulgares poetae 
necesse est rustice, docti faciant docte. Quo modo et ad instar iambici 
metri pulcherrime factus est hymnus ille praeclarus, 

Rex aeterne domine, 

rerum creator omnium, 

qui eras ante saecula, 

semper cum patre filius. 


Et alii Ambrosiani non pauci.’ 


Notice that metrum est ratio cum modulatione, rhythmus modulatio 


sine ratione. 
Here it is pertinent to examine the translation of Bede’s defi- 


nitions in the 16th century by Fauchet: 


Il y a (dit il) apparence que les Rhythmes tiennent du Metre: pource que 
c’est une harmonieuse composition de parolles, non par mesure et certain 
ordre tel que celuy se garde en la composition des Metres ou vers, ains par 
nombre de syllakes, selon qu’il plaist aux oreilles. Et tels sont les cantiques 
des Poetes vulgaires. De vray le Rhythme peut estre par soy sans Metre: 
mais le Metre ne peut estre sans le Rhythme, ou mesure. Ce que l’on 
peut dire plus clairement, Metre est un chant contraint par certain 
raison: Rhythme un chant libre et non suiject a aucune loy. Vrai est 
que bien souvent vous trouverez de la raison ou mesure certaine au 


* Diomedes: Keil, op. cit., I, 474. 
7 Bede, De Arte Metrica: Keil, op. cit., VII, 267. 
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Rhythme: non pource que le compositeur s’y soit assubiecti mais pource 
que le son (ou ton, selon Victorin) et harmonie l’a paradventure conduit 
et mene jusques a cestre raison.® 


Turning to Wiilcker’s Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 
we find this 10th-century meaning of ratio: “Dicio, vel arbitrio, 
judicio vel ratione, lege, vel dihte;’” and dihte, according to Bos- 
worth-Toller, means “order, arrangement, disposition of material,”’ 
while dihtan means to “set in order, dispose, arrange, appoint, 
direct, compose.” And the 15th-century Catholicon Anglicum 
(1483) defines reson (reason) by ratio: ‘‘reson—animus, calculus, 
racio.” 

Now as to rythmus and rime. In the 15th century each of these 
terms is regularly used to define the other. The Promptorium Par- 
vulorum (ca. 1440) gives ““Ryme: Rythmus;” ““Rymyn: Rythmico, 
-as, -avi.”” The Catholicon Anglicum has “a Ryme—rithmus;” 
Ryme—trithimicare.”” A 15-century vocabulary in Wiilcker’s 
A. -S. and O.E. Vocabularies has “ritmus: ryme.”’ 

It should be noted that in all the discussions and definitions of 
rythmus (rime) and in the distinctions between metrum and ryth- 
mus there has been so far no mention of consonance, of identity of 
sounds, of rime in the modern sense. And Bede’s illustration of 
a rythmus (the hymnus praeclarus that he quotes) has no conso- 
nance at all. The emphasis is always upon modulation, as dis- 
tinguished from the regular recurrence of longs and shorts in a 
verse of a definite number of syllables. To be sure, the presence of 
consonance or homophony (end-rime in the modern sense) in 
early Latin hymns and Goliardic verse, as well as the increasing 
frequency of its use in verse characterized by modulation (ryth- 
mus) as distinguished from metre (metrum), make it highly prob- 
able, not to say certain, that consonance early became closely 
associated with rythmus (rime); nevertheless the essential char- 
acteristic of rythmus was modulation instead of quantity. A 


8 Claude Fauchet, Recueil de l’'Origine de la Langue et Poesie Francoise, p. 61; 
Paris, 1581. 
® Naturally the meaning of rime did not remain fixed: like many other words, 
the term acquired new connotations somewhat different from those attached to 
the original rythmus. In the Ormulum (v. 44 f.), 
Icc hafe sett her a piss boc amang Goddspelles wordes 
All purrh me sellfenn, manig word pe rime swa to fillenn 


the word rime certainly does not mean consonance (modern end-rime), for that . 
does not exist in the painstaking versification. I should say that it comes from 


re 
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rythmus might or might not have consonance (end-rime). In any 
case it was the only kind of verse (besides metrum) to be seriously 
considered.*® 

To have said, then, of a composition purporting to be verse, 
that it had neither rythmus nor ratio would have meant that it 
belonged to neither of the only two recognized types, that there- 
fore it was not verse at all, and that, from the point of view of form 
at least, it was without justification or excuse. 

As we should expect, we find in the lively Elizabethan essays 
on versification evidence that in the 16th century the word rime 
was ambiguous. Webbe says: ‘For Ryme is properly the just 
proportion of a clause or sentence, whether it be in prose or meeter, 
aptly comprised together.”” And again: ‘‘“—the falling out of verses 
together in one like sound is commonly called in English, Rhyme, 
taken from the Greek word ‘PvOués, which surely in my judgment 
is verye abusively applyed to such a sence.’ Gascoigne: ‘For 
furder explanation hereof, note you that commonly now a dayes in 
English rimes (for I dare not call them English verses) we use none 
other but a foat of two sillables—whereby our poems may justly 
be called Rithmes and cannot by any right challenge the name of 
verse.” Sidney: “Nowe for the ryme, though wee doe not 
observe quantity, yet wee observe the accent very precisely: 
which other languages eyther cannot doe or will not doe so abso- 

From this it appears that in the minds of the critics thinking of 
classical versification (metrum), rime (or rithme) retained the 
early sense of rythmus as defined by Bede and his predecessors: 
that is, it meant a pleasing recurrence of stress or accent, and not 
primarily consonance or modern end-rime. Verse had a quantita- 
tive basis; rime was accentual. 


rythmus through the Old French, though in this case as in others in the Ormulum, 
rime meaning number (from A.-S. rim) would make good sense. In the 14th century, 
when Chaucer complained of the scarcity of rime in English, he meant the scarcity 
of English words having the same termina! sound; yet he called one of the Canter- 
bury Tales “The Rime of Sir Thopas.” Because European vernacular verse in 
general came to be fashioned after the model of the Latin rythmus (not metrum), the 
word rime was often used in the generic sense of poem. 

10 For further evidence of the recognition of rythmus and of its relation to 
metrum cf. Muratori, op. cit., IV, ch. 40. 

UG. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 267. 

2 Op. cit., I, 50. 

8 Op. cit., I, 205. 
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And yet Gascoigne in his Certayne Notes of Instruction concerning 
the Making of Verse or Rhyme in English (1575) appears to use 
rime in the sense of consonance also: ; 


Your Invention being once devised, take heede that neither pleasure of 
rime, nor varietie of devise, do carie you from it.“ 


And later: 


I would exhorte you also to beware of rime without reason: my meaning is 
hereby that your rime leade you not from your firste Invention, for many 
wryters when they have layed the platforme of their Invention, are yet 
drawen sometimes (by ryme) to forget it or at least to alter it, as when they 
cannot readily finde out a worde which may rime to the first ...., they 
then do eyther botche it up with a worde that will ryme (howe small reason 
soever it carie with it) or els they alter their first worde and so percase 
decline or trouble their former Invention.® 


Daniel is explicit in his statement: 


. .. . it [rime] is likewise number and harmonie of words, consisting of an 
agreeing sound in the last silables of severall verses giving both to the 
Eare an Eccho of a delightfull report and the Memorie a deeper 
impression of what is delivered therein. For as Greeke and Latine verse 
consists of the number and quantitie of sillables, so doth the English 
verse of measure and accent. And though it doth not strictly observe 
long and short sillables, yet it most religiously respects the accent: and 
as the short and the long make number, so the Acute and Grave accent 
yeelde harmonie: And harmonie is Kkewise number, so that the English 
verse then hath number, measure, and harmonie in the best proportion 
of Musicke." 

For him rimed verse has all the good points of metrical verse and 
others besides. He continues the argument: 


But could our Adversary [Campion] hereby set up the musicke of our times 
to a higher note of judgement and discretion, or could these new lawes 
of words [rules of quantity] better our imperfections, it were a happy 
attempt; but when hereby we shall but as it were change prison, and put 
off these fetters to receive others, what have we gained, as good still to 
use rynie and a little reason, as neither ryme nor reason .... . at 


It should be noted also that in French the connotation of conso- 
nance became attached early to the word rime. That is, conso- 


4 The Posies (Cambridge, 1907), p. 466. 
8 Tbid., p. 469. 

6 Smith, op. cit., I, 360. 

17 [bid., p. 92. 
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nance was regarded as a characteristic of vernacular verse written 
after the fashion of the Latin rythmus. The Anglo-Norman Robert 
of Gretham says (ca.1250): 


Si rien i ad a amender 

U del fraunceis u del rimer, 
Nel tenés pas a mesprisoun 
Mes bien gardez la raisoun.'* 


Gauthier Arbalestrier de Belle-perche, qui a composé le Roman de Judas 
Machabee avant l’an MCCLXXX fait aussi mention de ces deux sortes 
de ryme tout au commencement de son oeuvre: 


Je dis pas k’aucun biau dit 
Ni mette por faire le ryme 
Ou consonante ou Leonime.!® 


And Fauchet quotes from a fabliau entitled ““Des Trois Dames”’: 


Ma peine metray et m’entente 
Tant com’ seray en me iouvente, 
A conter un fabliau par ryme 
Sans coulour et sans Leonime: 
Mais s’il y a consonantie 

Il ne me chault qui mal en die. 
Car ne peut pas plaisir a tots 
Consonancie sans biaux mots.”° 


And Clément Marot (1495-1544) in his rondeau on writing a 
rondeau uses rythme probably in the sense of consonance: 


Bien inventer vous fault premiérement, 

L’invention deschiffrer proprement, 

Si que raison et rythme ne soit morte 
En un rondeau.* 


Nevertheless, the fundamental and basic characteristic of rime 
is that of non-quantitative (non-metrical) composition, which 
might please by modulation but not by reason (ratio), i.e., by a 
systematic arrangement of long and short syllables. As Bede 
says, ‘Metrum (i.e. regular quantitative verse) est ratio cum 
modulatione, rhythmus modulatio sine ratione;” that is, Rime is 
modulation without reason. 


18 Miroir des Domées, in Romania, XV, 300. 
19 Fauchet, op. cit., p. 77. 

20 Tbid. 

21 Marot, ed. Jannet, II, 128. 
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This non-quantitative verse was early composed with conso- 
nance by unlettered poets (Bede’s “vulgares poetae’’) in Latin 
and became common and familiar through the influence of Goliar- 
dic verse and especially the popular rimed, accentual hymns of the 
Church, through which it gained recognition and approval. Such 
songs were rime without reason: they pleased by their modulation 
and consonance but lacked systematic metrical arrangement. If, 
however, a composition purporting to be verse lacked not only 
modulation and consonance but also systematic metrical arrange- 
ment, it would be without rime or reason: it would belong to nei- 
ther of the two recognized types of verse and would have no justi- 
fication or excuse for its existence. 

It would seem plausible, then, that the formula “Without rime 
or reason” (or its French equivalent and probable source) was a 
critical phrase first applicable to verse and that it came to mean 
without justification or excuse. The extension of the meaning be- 
yond the field of literary criticism is not hard to understand.” 

J. W. RANKIN 

University of Missouri 


» For illustrations of the use of the phrase since the 15th century cf. NV. E. D. 
under Rime; also Larousse, Dictionnaire Universel du XIX¢ Siécle, under Rime. 
Cf. also the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie Frangoise (Paris, 1814): “On dit prover- 
bialement et figurément d’un raisonnement, d’un discours de travers, d’un ouvrage 
d’esprit mal fait, d’un ouvrage ou I’on a mal observe les régles de I’art, etc., qu’ 
il n’y a ni rime ni raison. Il n'y a ni rime ni raison a tout ce qu’il dit. Cet Auteur 
a fait une piece ou il n’y a ni rime ni raison. Cet Architecte a fait un batiment ou il 
n’y a ni rime ni raison.” 

For this last note I am indebted to Professor G. M. Fess of the University of 
Missouri, and for the two following notes to Professor Richard Jente of Washington 
University: 

“Sans rime ni raison: Se dit d’un ouvrage, ou de la conduite de quelqu’un, 
lorsqu’on n’y voit que désordre. A l’époque de la décadence de la langue latine, 
les poétes, non contents d’observer la quantité, autrement de se conformer 4 des 
régles pour l’emploi des syllabes longues et bréves, prirent 4 tache de faire rimer 
les vers entre eux, quelquefois méme le milieu d’un vers avec la fin: il en résulta de 
mauvaises rimes et ]’altération du sens.”’ {Dictionnaire des Proverbes Francais par 
M. de la Mésang?re, Troisiéme Edition, Patis, 1828, p. 544 f.) 

“Ce sont gens plains de deraison, 
En eulx n’a rime ne raison. (Gace de la Bigne [ca. 1310-1380])” 
(Dictionnaire historique de V ancien language frangois etc., par La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, vol. IX, p. 239.) 
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NATURE AND THE COUNTRY IN SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH POETRY 


HE statement is often made that the Pléiade sang nature with 

exuberance and freshness. The feeling for nature, which vir- 
tually passed out of French literature when the poésie courtoise 
finally died with Charles d’Orléans, began 10 reappear early in 
the sixteenth century with Jean Le Maire de Belges. This re- 
émergence was at first very slow, and the new feeling did not attain 
its fullest development until the second half of the century. It 
is perhaps well to say at the outset that the words “a feeling for 
nature” applied to the poetry of the sixteenth century are not 
the equivalent of ‘‘a nature poetry,” and must not be taken to 
mean that the century of the Renaissance in France created a 
genuine poetry of nature. If we define this as consisting essentially 
in a sincere love and a spontaneous, as opposed to a conventional, 
treatment of nature; a concern with nature for its own sake in- 
stead of using it merely as an ornament in poetry with a primarily 
human interest; and a sympathetic interpenetration between the 
soul of man and the soul of things,! we shall not find these condi- 
tions fulfilled in the French poetry of this period. In the first part 
of this paper I shall endeavor to trace the origins of the feeling for 
nature exhibited in sixteenth-century French poetry, to define its 


1 This definition implies a distinction between nature poetry and descriptive 
poetry. Victor de Laprade, Le sentiment de la nature chez les modernes, 1868, p. 24, 
says: “La nature et les divers étres qui la composent ont une vie propre, une 
signification propre, une valeur indépendante de |’homme comme |’expression de 
la vie et de la pensée de Dieu . . . . Oui, la vie et le sentiment sont partout dans 
lunivers, l‘homme n’est pas la seule image de Dieu que renferme la création.” 
When this conception of nature became translated into poetry nature poetry was 
born. Victor Hugo, Les Voix intérieures, x, “A Albert Diirer,” offers a good illus- 
tration of this interpenetration between the soul of man and the soul of things: 

Aux bois, ainsi que toi, je n’ai jamais erré, 

Maitre, sans qu’en mon coeur l’horreur ait pénétré, 
Sans voir tressaillir |"herbe, et, par le vent bercées, 
Pendre 4 tous les rameaux de confuses pensées, 
Dieu seul, ce grand témoin des faits mystérieux, 
Dieu seul le sait, souvent en de sauvages lieux, 

Jai senti, moi qu’échauffe une secréte flamme, 
Comme moi palpiter et vivre avec une 4me, 

Et rire et se parler dans l’ombre 4 demi-voix, 

Les chénes monstrueux qui remplissent les bois. 
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limits, and to explain why the Pléiade did not create a true nature 
poetry; in the second part I propose to show that the interest in 
nature was diverted in the last quarter of the century into another 
channel, to assume the form which may be called the solitude and 
desert motif, its predominant mode of expression in the next cen- 
tury, and to set forth the causes of this deviation. 


I, NATURE AND ITS EXPRESSION IN 
RENAISSANCE FRENCH POETRY 


A clear insight into the character of the feeling for nature in 
the poetry of the Renaissance, and its modes of expression, has 
been obscured under loose language and vague generalities, by 
false perspective and unsystematic thinking. The question re- 
quires to be restated in such a way as to set out distinctly the va- 
rious elements that entered into the composition of this feeling; 
to show how these elements were fused by the Renaissance into 
a form that remained from Boccaccio to Ronsard its most artistic 
mode of expression; and how eventually in Ronsard the idea of 
the sympathy between nature and man, an idea not altogether 
foreign to the poésie courtoise and to classical poetry, acquired 
new vitality and gained new extension. 

After the dismal period of the grands rhétoriqueurs nature found 
its way back into French poetry from three sources. 

The first source is the Old French courtly poetry. The feeling 
for nature is virtually absent in the Old French bourgeois, or 
satiric, poetry, and very attenuated in the heroic poetry before 
its contamination with romance and lyrical elements. In the 
heroic poem in its pure form the poet does not tarry to describe 
the natural background, often very striking, of the exploits of his 
heroes. He hurries on as quickly as he may, giving of the landscape 
where the action unfolds itself only such a picture as is necessary 
to its understanding. Renaud thus describes to Roland the spot 
where he will fight it out with him in single combat (Renaud de 
Montauban, 244, 4): 


Si passons la riviere de desos Balencon, 

El bois de la Sarpente u autiv sunt li mont, 
La valée parfunde et li brueillet reont; 

La nos porrons combatre a bandon. 


Such are the typical descriptive passages in the epics; their aim is 
to give a true picture in as few words as possible. Of an esthetic 
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and artistic interest in nature there is no sign; and of that sym- 
pathy between it and man that fugitively appears in the poésie 
courtoise and that was to be so characteristic of the romantic 
period, there is barely a trace. 

In the courtly literature it is otherwise. The feeling for nature 
in the Middle Ages assumed its most characteristic form in the 
lyrical poetry, from which it passed into the later epics? and the 
romances. This ampler réle of nature in the lyric poetry is proba- 
bly attributable to the fact that the medieval lyric had its origin 
in the reverdie,’ a poem which celebrated some aspect of nature, 
usually the return of spring with its green foliage and the song of 
birds. 

But already in this primitive lyric poetry nature is conventional- 
ized. It is always la nature cultivée or la belle nature champétre, 
never /a nature sauvage. Nature in its wilder and freer aspects was 
too common a sight then to interest the poet, and he viewed it 
without emotion and passed it over in silence. On the other hand 
he delighted to paint, though in a few brief strokes, nature artis- 
tically arranged by man, which constituted the usual décor of 
the adventure which he related. The poet, or it may be a knight, 
sets forth one fine morning and soon finds himself in a vergier, or 
perchance a jardin: 


2 Contrast with the lines from Renaud de Montauban the opening lines of Berte, 
which are in the conventional lyric style: 
A Vissue d’avril, au tens douc et joli, 
Que herbeletes pongnent et pré son reverdi, 
Et arbrissel desirent que il fussent parflori, 
Tout droit en cel termine que je vous ai di, 
A Paris la cité estoie un vendredi... . 


*See Gaston Paris, Mélanges de litt. franc. du moyen dge, 1912, pp. 553-554, 
556, 597-601. 
‘ We find a full description of this inevitable vergier or jardin in the Roman de 
la Rose, 1355 ff.: 
Ou vergier ot arbres domesches, 
Qui chargoient et coins et pesches, 
Chastaignes, nois, pommes et poires, 
Nefles, prunes blanches et noires, 
Cerises fresches vermeilletes, 
Carmes, alies et noisettes. 
De haus loriers et de baus pins 
Refu tous pueplés li jardins, 
Et d’oliviers et de ciprés 
Dont il n’a gaires ici prés; 
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En un vergier lez une fontenele, 
dont clere est l’onde et blanche la gravele®.... . 


L’autrier un lundi matin 
m’an aloie ambaniant; 
s’antrai an un biau jardin..... (Bartsch, I, 34) 


The adventure may occur also in a pré, a bois, or a forest: 


Renaus et s’amie 
Chevauchent par un pré..... (Bartsch, I, 18). 


Or vienent pasques les beles en avril 
florissent bois, cil pré sont raverdi..... (Bartsch, I, 13). 


En mi forest entrai |’autrier 
pour moi deduire et solacier.... . (Bartsch, II, 28). 


There is usually water near by, a fontenel, a ruxel, or a riviere: 


Chevauchai lez le rivage 
d’une riviere bruiant ..... (Bartsch, I, 39). 


The season is usually spring, and the month is April or May: 


En avril a tans paskour 
ke nest la fueille et la flour..... (Bartsch, I, 30a). 


En mai au douz tens nouvel 
que reverdissent prael..... (Bartsch, I, 27). 


In the forest or the bois there is a variety of trees, the favorites 
being the aubespin and the aiglentier; others are the ente and the 
coudroie. Many birds are singing in the trees en lour latin, the 
sweetest songster being of course Jou rosignor: 


An avril a tans paskour, 
ke nest la fueille et la flour, 
V’aluete a point dou jour® 
chante et loie son signor. 


Ormes i ot branchus et fos, 
Codres droites, trembles et chesnes, 
Erables, haus sapins et fresnes. 
5 Karl Bartsch, Rom. et pastourelles franc. des XII* et XIITI* siécles, 1870, I, 9. 
* Beside this description of dawn the fine passage from Partenopeus de Blois, 
10, 576 ff., deserves a place: 
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pour la dousour 

dou tans novel 

si m’antrai an un jardin, 
s’oi chanteir sor l’abrexel 
les ozeles en lour latin. 

Je vi loriour 

et lou rosignor, 

si vi lou pinson 

et l’esmerillon 

et tant des altres ozillons 
dont je ne sai dire lou non, 
ke desor l’arbre s’asisent: 
Chascuns chantant sa chanson .. . . (Bartsch I, 30a) 


In this décor the knight finds the heroine, who has come out to 
enjoy the trees, the song of the birds, or to gather flowers,—“‘la 
violete qui tant est sadete”’ or ‘‘la rose panie’’; or she may be a 
pastourelle watching over her sheep in a meadow. 

Often it is a mal mariée whom he finds weeping over her tribula- 
tions, or he himself is heard lamenting the indifference of his lady- 
love. But in general nature remains insensible to their grief. 
In Reynaud de Coucy and Blondel de Nesle we find good exam- 
ples of this lack of sympathy of nature with man. It is sweet 
spring when Reynaud chances to bethink himself again of his 
lady, who, naturally, must be cruel to him in accordance with the 
code of amour courtois: 

Molt m’est bele la dolce comencence 
Del novel tans a l’entrer de Pascor 
Que bois et pre sont de mainte semblance 
Vert et vermeille, covert d’herbe et de flor... .” 


Par matin, al aube esclarcie, 

Li airs fu purs, l’aure serie: ~ 

L’aloete vole en cantant, 

Son sa nature Deu louant; 

Et fu moult grande la rousée 

Sor les erbes verdes montée. 

Li praiere crie en volant, 

Ses pies contreval estendant; 

Cant li quaille par ces blés 

Bien samble tans renovelés: 

Cascuns oiseaus, nes la crouiere, 

Fait cant ou crie en se maniere; 

Moult par en est li tans seris, 

Par bruelles et par plaiseis..... 
7 Jules Brakelmann, Les plus anciens chansonniers francais, 1870-1891, p. 123. 
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and nature remains gay in spite of his grief: 


Quant voi li dolz tens et la flor, 

Que l’herbe vert s’espant aval la prée, 

Lors me sovient de ma dolce dolor 

E del dolz liu ou mes cuers sovent bee... .* 


More expressive still of this insensibility of nature is the passage in 
Blondel de Nesle, who complains at finding himself alone in his 
sadness amid this universal gladness of nature and man: 


Li rosignors anonce la novele 

Que la saison del dolz tens est venue, 

Que tote riens renaist et renovele, 

Que li pré sont covert d’erbe menue. 

Por la saison qui se change et remue, 
Chascuns, fors moi, s’esjoist et revele .. . .® 


These quotations run over the gamut of the feeling for nature 
in the literature of the Middle Ages: its entire baggage is composed 
of jardins, vergiers, prés; bois, forests; ruxels, rivieres, fonteneles; 
and flors and ozeles. As it was the at beginning, in the twelfth 
century, it remained in the fifteenth, as we shall now see in René 
of Anjou’s Regnault et Jahanneton, in the prologue of which are 
brought together all the formulas that characterize the courtly 
poetry. Regnault et Jehanneton (composed after 1457) is the out- 
standing specimen of the poetry of rusticity that was inspired by 
the Traité de l’estat, science et pratique de l’art de bergerie of Jehan 
de Brie, the ‘“‘bon berger” of Charles the Fifth. It depicts an au- 
thentic bergerie, which antedates those of the eighteenth century 
and Versailles by three centuries. 

After his marriage with Jeanne de Laval, who fondly loved the 
country, René set up at Gardanne a model farm with fish hatchery, 
sheepfold, dairy, and piggery, and there he and Jeanne spent most 
of their time. Regnault et Jehanneton gives an idealized picture 
of rustic life and love, Regnault being René, of course, and Jehan- 
neton Jeanne de Laval. 

The first three hundred lines are almost entirely devoted to a 
description of spring. It is the month of April, as with the ¢rouvéres: 


Vers my avril, ou temps que la verdeur 
Ja apparoist, commengant par doulceur 


8 Ibid., p. 128. 
[bid., p. 166. 
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Du renouveau issir la fueille et fleur 
En boutonnant de laquelle |’ odeur 
Fait devenir l’air serain trop meilleur 
Qu’il n’a esté par la dure froideur 
Que le soleil a si fort combatue... . 


Next the birds sing their joy, as in the lyric poetry, to see again 
after winter’s cold the green of the trees and the flowers: 


. +» » pourquoi tous en bonheur 
Les oisillons, si n’ont plus de peur 
D’encommencer leur doux chans sans demeur 
Par amourettes, qui leurs gens cuers argue 
Faisans oyr leurs voix qu’a bouche mue 
Avoit esté et celeement tenue 
Sans s’esgayer, renclose pis qu’en mue.... 
Pour ce que voyent la gente herbe menue 
Ja verdoyer et la branche ramue 
Devenir lors espressement fouillue ... . 
Tant s’esjoyssent ainsi en leur chanter 
Que deux a deux vont les buissons hanter, 
Dedans lesquelx ung chascun lamenter 
On les orroit, et d’amours guemanter, 
En verboyant, sans nuit ne jour ester, 
Si doulcement que c’est a escouter 
Plus d’autre rien certes grant melodie. 


The insects too delight in this sweet time of the renouveau: 


Les mouchettes, le gresillon, 

La sigalle et le papillon 

Et l’avette qu’a l’esguillon, 

La sincelle et le moucheron, 

La grosse inouche et le taon, 
L’escharbot et autres qu’ ont nom 
Estrange, que nommer ne scay mie. 


The shepherds come to mingle their voices with the song of the 
birds and the droning of the bees; for their merrymaking they 
choose the neighborhood of a spring 


Dont I’eau estoit doulce, clere et seraine, 
Qui la couroit, sur la greve ou araine, 
Moult gentement.... 


— ton 
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and this spring, which waters a pré, beflowers it with violets: 


C’un pré mouilloit tout plein de violete 
Qui croissoit la, sur l’erbe joliete . ... 


In his treatment of nature René differs from the ¢rouvéres only 
in the great expansion of the descriptive parts of his poem. With 
him, the romanesque manner of treating nature, as the manner of 
the Old French courtly poetry may be designated, reaches its 
fullest development. The romanesque manner will persist long 
after René, but under a modified and expanded form. When they 
will use it the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will 
avoid René’s prolixity, but this conciseness will be offset by an 
expansion in another direction. Under the influence of the Ancients 
and the Italians they will enlarge the horizons of the belle nature 
cham pétre of the courtly poetry, diversifying and enriching it by 
the introduction of many aspects of nature which the medieval 
poets had ignored; and they will give more polish to their lines 
and pour into the ancient formulas a new emotional content. 

In spite of the few notes the medieval poet had learnt to play 
on his rustic lyre, of the three centuries during which he incessant- 
ly sang them, and under their conventional expression, one can 
detect a naive, if narrow, feeling for nature, that had to await the 
Renaissance for ampler but still incomplete expression. 


The second source is Antiquity. The Middle Ages had seen in 
nature only a background for man: its landscapes serve merely as 
a décor for the incident that furnishes the primary interest of the 
poem. The poet did not dream that in nature lay founts of song 
ready to gush forth at the touch of the skilful hand. This is equally 
true of the ancient poets. To say that the Greeks and Romans felt 
a genuine love for nature but that they differed from the moderns 
in their mode of expressing it seems almost a useless repetition.'® 
One ancient poet at least gave voice to this love in a way which 
the nineteenth-century poet would not have disavowed. Several 
fragments of Aleman express a feeling for nature in a way quite 
different from the classical mythological rnanner. Fragment 36, 
for instance, which “‘for its loving sympathy with nature is almost 
unique in Greek poetry’’," is a description of night in the vale 


10 J. A. Symonds (The Greek Poets, 3d ed. 1893, II, xxi) has excellent remarks in 
this connection. 
4 George S. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, 1891, p. 126 
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of Lacedemon, from its peaks to the sea that washes the foot of 
its mountains: 


Asleep lie mountain-top and mountain-gully, shoulder also and ravine; 
the creeping things that come from the dark earth, the beasts whose lying 
is upon the hillside, the generation of the bees, the monsters in the depth 
of the purple brine, all lie asleep, and with them the tribes of the winging 
birds. 


Although this note, with its deep and full vibrations, is seldom 
heard in ancient poetry, pure descriptive passages, or with only 
a slight admixture of the mythological element, are not uncommon 
in the ancient poets.” But descriptive poetry is after all exception- 
al in the Greek and Latin poets. It is trite indeed to say that the 
Ancients did not deem nature a proper subject for artistic treat- 
ment. What claimed the ancient poet’s chief interest was the ethi- 
cal and rational study of man. To this study the feeling for nature 
was consistently subordinated," and, in the first place, when nature 


2 A few random examples, among the Greeks, are: Anacreon’s Ode to Spring , 
the description in the Gidipus Coloneus of the grove of the Eumenides, the picture 
in the Odyssey of the woodland around Calypso’s grotto (V, 63 ff.), of the gardens 
of Alcinoiis (VII, 110 ff.); in Theocritus, “who drew straight from nature,” we find 
flowers, springs, trees, meadows, babbling brooks, and on occasion he can indulge 
in description for its own sake, as in VII, 135-146, which is a description of a farm 
with its trees full of songsters, its springs, and its orchards with their fruit-laden 
trees, and XXII, 34-43, which describes a spring sheltered with trees and sur- 
rounded with fragrant flowers. Among the Latins, the Eclogues and the Georgics 
of Virgil frequently give snatches of the countryside “‘with its mossy fountains and 
grass softer than sleep,” the hue of wild flowers, the shade of the oak, and the gold 
of the ripening wheat; it was in some rustic spot, in some cool or shady nook, that 
Tibullus and Propertius placed the scenes of their elegies; the long poem of Ausonius, 
The Moselle, deserves to be placed in the category of descriptive poetry. Pliny 
the Younger had a keen sense of the beauties of nature. In his Letters he shows his 
delight in the hills with their crown of immemorial forests, with the meadows on 
their slopes brightened with flowers. He dearly loved the scenery of Como, on 
whose shores he had two villas. His description of the Clitumnus is said to be the 
best picture of romantic scenery in classical literature. See Letters V, 6; I, 3; 
IX, 7; VIII, 8; and Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
1919, pp. 174 ff. 

13 J. A. Symonds, of. cit., II, 258: “Humanity was always more present to 
their minds than to ours. Nothing evoked sympathy from a Greek unless it ap- 
peared before him in a human shape, or in connection with some human sentiment. 
The ancient poets do not describe inanimate nature as such, or attribute a vague 
spirituality to fields and clouds. That feeling for the beauty of the world which is 
embodied in such poems as Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind gave birth in their 
imagination to legends, involving some dramatic interest and conflict of passions.” 
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was allowed to creep in, it was by way of ornament only; in the 
second place, the quick fancy of the Greeks led them readily to 
effect transpositions from nature to man: in a tree, for instance, 
the Greek poet, and the Roman poet after him, saw a dryad, ina 
hill he saw an oread, he peopled his woodlands, his meadows, and 
his fields with sylvans, satyrs, and fauns. It was a constant con- 
vention of classical poetry to draw between man and nature the 
mythological veil, until every natural phenomenon became ex- 
pressed in human terms. In this anthropomorphization the an- 
cient mind was undoubtedly more aware of the symbol than of 
the aspect of nature it humanized. Such a turn of mind was inevi- 
tably bound to preclude the creation of a true nature poetry, the 
non-existence of which is often wrongly assumed to mean that the 
Ancients had no love for nature. 


The third source is the Italian poetry of the Renaissance. For 
our purpose we may limit ourselves to Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
These two artisans of the Risorgimento stand on the frontiers be- 
tween two epochs, looking, so far as their works presently concern 
us, in opposite directions. In his outlook on nature Petrarch be- 
longs to the Middle Ages, Boccaccio to the Renaissance. In magic 
lines Petrarch shows us his Laura in green meadows, in fields of 
flowers, in shady groves, beside murmuring waters. This feeling 
for the nature of meadows, woodlands, and brooks is one of the 
distinctive traits of the Canzoniere. Petrarch’s landscapes are 
primarily the landscapes of the trouvéres and troubadours, ex- 
panded with details and reminiscences from the ancient idyllic 
and elegiac poets and, as might be expected, are quite conventional. 
From a wealth of illustrations sonnet cixm (Scherillo edition) 
might be given: 

Lieti fiori e felici, e ben nate erbe 
Che madonna pensando premer sdle; 
Piaggia ch’ascolti sue dolci parole, 

E del bel piede alcun vestigio serbe; 


Schietti arboscelli e verdi frondi acerbe; 
Amorosette e pallide viole; 

Ombrose selve, ove percote il sole 

Che vi fa co’ suoi raggi alte e superbe; 


O soave contrada, o puro fiume 
Che bagni il suo bel viso e gli occhi chiari; 
E prendi qualita dal vivo lume; 

Tbid., II, 257, 258, 259. 
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Quanto v’invidio gli atti onesti e cari! 
Non fia in voi scoglio omai che per costume 
D’arder co la mia fiamma non impari. 


In the second quatrain of sonnet ccc Petrarch resumes his na- 
ture, with its mixture of medieval and classical elements, in an 
enumeration which the poets of the Renaissance were to echo again 
and again: 


Fior’, frondi, erbe, ombre, antri, onde, aure soavi, 
4 Valli chiuse, alti colli e piaggie apriche, 

Porto de l’amorose mie fatiche, 

De le fortune mie tante e si gravi. 


Sonnet cccx is a good illustration of Petrarch’s style when he 
mingles the romanesque and classical manners of treating nature: 


Zefiro torna, e ’l bel tempo rimena, 
E i fiori e l’erbe, sua dolce famiglia; 
E garrir Progne e pianger Filomena, 
E primavera candida e vermiglia. 


Ridono i prati, e ’1 ciel si rasserena: 

Giove s’allegra di mirar sua figlia; — 
L’aria e l’acqua e la terra é d’amor piena: 
Ogni animal d’amar si riconsiglia. 


Ma per me, lasso!, tornano i pit gravi 
Sospiri, che del cor profondo tragge 
Quella ch’al ciel se ne porté le chiavi; 


E cantar augelletti, e fiorir piagge, 
E’n belle donne oneste atti soavi, 
Sono un deserto, e fere aspre e selvagge. 


Boccaccio, too,in his modeof expressing nature has the two man- 
ners; but with him the classical manner, which is not obtrusive 
in Petrarch, begins to crowd out the romanesque. In Le Rime, 

* sonnet x11, in which the situation is one common in the medieval 
lyric, the opening lines reproduce the décor familiar to us in the 
poésie courtoise:'® 


Intorno ad una fonte, in un pratello 
Di verdi erbette pieno e di bei fiori, 
Sedeano tre angiolette. .. . 


6 See also sonnet XxxIII; sonnets xxvimI and xxx1 show the classical manner. 
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With the Ninfale fiesolano and the Ninfale d’Ameto Boccaccio 
introduces us into the midst of the classical idyll and its golden age; 
we find ourselves in its pastoral setting, with its cortége of deities, 
nymphs, fauns, and satyrs. Yet in these two pastorals there are 
many passages, both in the prose and the poetic parts, that illus- 
trate how Boccaccio could mingle the two manners. In this prose 
description of spring from the A meto," the words in italics appear 
to be merely transpositions from the poésie courtoise: 


Ma poi che Febo venuto nel Montone Fresseo rende alla terra il 
piacevole vestimento di fiori innumerabili colorate a lei dal noioso au- 
tumno .... spogliato, e gli alberi di gratiose frondi e di fiori ricoperti 
sostennero lieti uccelli, e le occulte caverne renderono a’prati gli amorosi 
animali, e i campi l’ascosa Cerere fecero palese, e /e Alodolle imitanti 
Vhumane cetere col loro canto gaie cominciarono a riprendere il cielo, e ¢utta 
la terra dipinta da argentali onde rigata si mostra allegra, e a zefiro soavis- 
simo fra le nuove foglie senza sturbo furone rendute le fresche vie, e in cielo 
ugualmente porgeva segno di gratioso bene... . 


Bearing in mind the greater concentration and condensation of 
poetry, we may regard lines like the following as transpositions 
into verse of prose passages like the one above: 


Ne la fronzuta e nova Primavera, 
In loco spesso d’herbette e di fiori, 
Da folti rami chiuso posto m’era 
Ad ascoltare i lieti e vaghi amori 
Nascosamente de la Ninfe belle, 
Quei recitanti, e de loro amadori..... 


Though after Petrarch and Boccaccio the Italian poets did not 
definitely cease to see nature through the eyes of the trouvéres 
and troubadours, they saw it far more generally through the eyes 
of the Greco-roman world. The poets of the later Renaissance did 
little more than to perfect, with Theocritus and Virgil as their 
masters, the manner inaugurated by Petrarch and continued and 
developed by Boccaccio. With Pontanus and Politian this new 
manner was definitely established in Italian poetry. In them, the 
fusion between the romanesque and classical manners is so artis- 


6 At pp. 43-44 of the Venice 1586 ed. 
17 Tbid., p. 255. 
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tically effected, the transitions are so skilfully managed, that it is 
not often easy to separate the two elements.!® 

Charles d’Orléans had been enough of a poet to infuse new life 
and new color into the stereotyped nature of the poésie courtoise.'® 
However, with the grands rhétoriqueurs, who were a pitiable breed 
of versifiers, the feeling for nature disappeared from French poetry. 
Among the grands rhétoriqueurs the sole exception is Jean Le 
Maire de Belges, the only one of them who really was a poet. With 
him began the effort of the sixteenth century to restore nature to 
her rightful place in French poetry.2° Though to be sure Jean 
Le Maire and his successors went to school with the Italians, we 
must not lose sight of direct influences. In the first place, the 
ancient classical poetry was not precisely a sealed book to Jean 
Le Maire and other French poets of the first half of the century; 
in the second place, the frequent similarity in language, and ideas, 
and tone between the Renaissance poetry and the courtly poetry 


18 Vestiges of the Old French poetry are obvious enough in Politian’s La Giostra 

di Giulano de’ Medici, for instance. In proof, the last line of I, xliv, which is a 
direct transposition from the medieval lyric, may be given: 
E canta ogni augelletto in suo latino. 


Giulano meets his nymph, I, xlvii, under the same circumstances and in the same 
décor as does the knight in the Old French lyric; in the allegory and personifications 
of I, Ixx-Ixxvii, and in the description of the kingdom and the palace of Venus the 
influence of the Roman de la Rose is evident. 

19 The best out of many excellent poems on nature by Charles d’Orl¢ans is prob- 
ably his rondeau Le Printemps: 


Le temps a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Et s’est vétu de broderie, 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

Il n’y a béte ni oiseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie 
Le temps a laissé..... 


Riviére, fontaine et ruisseau 
Portent en livrée jolie, 
Gouttes d’argent d’orfévrerie 
Chacun s’habille de nouveau 


20 Joseph Vianey, in a review of Léon Séché’s edition of the Oeuvres poétiques de 
Jacques Peletier du Mans (1904), with “Notice biographique,” etc. by Paul Lau- 
monier, says: “M. Laumonier n’a peut-étre pas dit assez nettement qu’elles [the 
odes of Jacques Peletier] marquent une date dans l’histoire de notre poésie: celle 


j 
| 
| Le temps..... 
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justifies the inference that the recollection of the poésie courtoise 
remained alive throughout the sixteenth century. 

In substantiation of this statement, the description of a “lieu 
joly” in Jean Le Maire’s Epistre de l’Amant vert may be quoted. 
The parrot asks that his body be buried 


.... en quelque lieu joly 
Bien tapissé de diverses fleurettes, 
Ou pastoureaux devisent d’amourettes, 
Od les oiseaux jargonnent et flageollent 
Et papillons bien coulourez y vollent, 
Prés d’un ruisseau ayant l’onde argentine 
Autour duquel les arbres font courtine 
De feuilles verd, de jolis englentiers 
Et d’aubespines flairans par les sentiers. 


Obviously this description is done in the romanesque style; it 
contains all the commonplaces of the belle nature champéire of the 
courtly poetry: flowers, birds, water, foliage, down to its favorite 
trees, the englentiers and the aubespins. 

But in general Jean Le Maire sees nature through the mytholog- 
ical veil. More typical of his usual style is the exclamation of 
the Amant vert when he learns of the departure of his mistress: 


O Demy-dieux, o Satires aggrestes, 
Nymphes des bois et fontaines proprettes, 
Escoutez moy ma plainte demener, 

Et tu Echo, qui faiz l’air resonner 

Et les rochers de voix repercussives, 
Veuillez doubler mes douleurs excessives. 


In the Amant vert, as well as in other poems, Jean Le Maire 
uses the two manners side by side. A fusion of the two, which he 
attempts at times but with no great success,” if skilfully done, 
produces a more artistic effect. 

This reappearance of nature in French poetry remained timid 
through the rst half of the .entury; it is only in the second half, 
with the Pléiade and the School of Ronsard that the feeling for 
nature found widespread expression. Ronsard’s was the voice 
heard above all others. His poetry resumes all the tendencies in 
the treatment of nature that manifested themselves during the 


de l’apparition du sentiment de la nature” (Revue d’ hist. litt.de la France, XL (1904) 
335). This statement seems to need revision. 

% As in the dixains from his Chanson de Galatée, in which the first is in the ro- 
manesque style, the second in the classical, and the third is a mingling of the two 
but the details are not very happily chosen. 
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Renaissance. In his response to nature he shows more breadth 
and depth, more feeling and sympathy, than any poet before the 
romantic period. For this reason in the present discussion the 
other poets of the sixteenth century may be passed over in silence. 

The feeling for nature normally found expression in Ronsard 
in the classical manner. The example that at once comes to mind 
is, of course, his ode A la forét de Gastine: 


Couché sous tes ombrages verts, 
Gastine, je te chante, 

Autant que les Grecs, par leurs vers, 
La forét d’Erymanthe: 

Car, malin, celer je ne puis 
A la race future 

De combien obligé je suis 
A ta belle verdure, 

Toi qui, sous l’abri de tes bois, 
Ravi d’esprit m’amuses; 

Toi qui fais qu’a toutes les fois 
Me répondent les Muses; 

Toi par qui de l’importun soin 
Tout franc je me délivre, 

Lorsqu’en toi je me perds bien loin. 
Parlant avec un livre, 

Tes bocages soient toujours pleins 
D’amoureuses brigades 

De Satyres et de Sylvains 
La crainte des Naiades! 

En toi habite désormais 
Des Muses le collége, 

Et ton bois ne sente jamais 
La flamme sacrilége. 


Each tree in Gastine is a living thing, a nymph, he says in the 
companion piece of this poem, Contre les bacherons de la forét de 


Gastine: 


Ecoute, bicheron, arréte un peu le bras, 

Ce ne sont pas des bois que tu jettes a bas; 

Ne vois-tu pas le sang lequel degoutte a force 
Des nymphes qui vivaient dessous la dure écorce? 


Yet at times Ronsard uses the romanesque manner exclusively, 
as in his ode A un aubépin, one of the rare purely descriptive poems 
of the sixteenth century: 
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Bel aubépin verdissant, 
Fleurissant, 

Le long de ce beau rivage, 

Tu es vétu jusqu’au bas 
Des longs bras 

D’une lambrunche sauvage. 


Deux camps drillants de fourmis 
Se sont mis 

En garnison sous ta souche; 

Et dans ton tronc mi-mangé 
Arrangé 

Les avettes ont leur couche. 


Le gentil rossignolet, 
Nouvelet, 

Avecques sa bien-aimée, 

Pour ses amours alléger 
Vient loger 

Tous les ans en ta ramée. 


Sur ta cime il fait son nid 
Bien garni 

De laine et de fine soie, 

Ou ses petits éclorront, 
Qui seront 

De mes mains la douce proie. 


Or vis, gentil aubépin, 
Vis sans fin 
Vis sans que jamais tonnerre 
Ou la cognée, ou les vents 
Ou les temps 
Te puissent ruer par terre. 


Frequently he discreetly mingles the two, as in the opening 
lines of his Voyage de Tours :* 


C’estoit en la saison que l’amoureuse Flore 
Faisoit pour son amy les fleurettes esclore 

Par les prés bigarrez d’autant d’esmail de fleurs, 
Que le grand arc du ciel s’esmaille de couleurs: 
Lors que les papillons et les blondes avettes, 
Les uns chargez au bec, les autres aux cuissettes, 


2 See also his Dieu vous gard, messagers fidéles, Odes IV, xxiiii. 
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Errent par les jardins, et les petits oiseaux 
Voletans par les bois de rameaux en rameaux 
Amassent la bechée, et parmy la verdure 

Ont soucy comme nous de leur race future... . 


In these examples from Jean Le Maire and Ronsard we have seen 
in what modes the Renaissance poet expressed the feeling for 
nature. Speaking more specifically of Ronsard now, we have to 
touch upon a tendency, which, so far as my knowledge extends, 
is fully exemplified only in him: I mean, mutual sympathy between 
man and nature. Sympathy between nature and man was not 
unknown to the ancient or the medieval poets. The ancient poets 
often represent nature as weeping over the death of some hero, or 
rejoicing over his elevation to the rank of the gods; the medieval 
poets attempt on occasion to establish a consonance between the 
aspect of nature and the situation of their personages.“ The 


23 In Theocritus I nature weeps over the death of Daphnis: 
When Daphnis died the foxes wailed and the wolves they wailed full sore, 
The lion from the greenwood wept when Daphnis was no more, 
O many the lusty steers at his feet, and many the heifers slim, 
Many the calves and many the kine that made their moan for him. 
This is imitated in Virgil, Eclogue v, 27-28: 
Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemuisse leones 
interitum montesque feri silvaeque loquuntur. 
In the same eclogue (56-61) Virgil represents the joy of nature at the deification 
of Daphnis (i.e. Julius Caesar), and in Eclogue x nature weeping over the death of 
Gallus. 

These quotations are illustrations of the pantheistic doctrine of the “sympathy” 
between all things in nature, which plays a réle in the OF epic also. Nature could 
sympathize with man on more familiar occasions also. Taking nature into one’s 
confidence, and calling upon it as a witness, iscommon in the classics. Cf. Pro- 
pertius, I, xviii, 19-20: 

vos eritis testes, siquos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus amica deo. 

The indifference of nature to man is the rule in medieval poetry. Thibaut de 
Champagne expresses this indifference in these lines: 

Feuille ne flors ne vaut riens an chantant 

Fors par defaute sans plus de rimoier Sai 
However, exceptions are not hard to find. The earliest.illustration is found in the 
Song of Roland, ll. 814-815: the army of Charlemagne is passing through the de- 
files which were to be the scene of the death of Roland and the twelve peers; the 
poet shudders at the thought of the tragedy soon to be enacted there and seeks to 
infuse his emotion into the gloomy gorge: 

Halt sunt li pui e li val tenebrus, 

Les roches bises, les destreiz merveillus. 
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Adenet li Rois in his Berte often shows nature under an aspect consonant with the 
heroine’s situation: 
Cil jour fist moult lait tans et de froide maniere 
E Berte gist a dens par deseur la bruiere; 
Paour a de Tybert que il sor li ne fiere, 
Notre dame reclaime, la dame droituriere (607 ff.); 
when Berte is helpless in the forest 
Tl esclaire forment et roidement tonna, 
Et pluet menuement et gresille et venta, 
C’est hideus tans a dame qui compagnie n’a (706 ff.); 
and when she and Pepin are reconciled all is sunshine again: 
Li jours fu biaus et clers, qu’il ne pluet ne ne vente (2675). 
In Bartsch II, 98 nature is invested with consolatory power: springtime with its 
flowers and the song of the birds makes the lover forget his sorrows: 
Au douz tanz seri 
Que pre sunt flori, 
Que n’est mais nois ne gelee, 
Qu’ oxeilon par la ramee 
Sunt si resbaudi, 
Levai me une matinee, 
Ma voie accueilli 
Les un bois par mi la pree, 
Por mettre en oubli 
Le mal qui me destraint si, 
Que trai por celi 
Qui j’ai de fin cuer amee, 
N’ainc ne li failli. 
But springtime may have the opposite effect of quickening an old sorrow that had 
become lulled; Bartsch II, 67: 
f Quant voi la flor novele 
Paroir en la praele, 
Et j’oi la fontenele 
Bruire seur la gravelle, 
Lors me tient amors novele 
Dont ja ne garrai: 
Se cist maus ne m’assoaige, 
Bien sai que morrai. 
The best expression of nature’s sympathy with man in medieval poetry is perhaps 
Charles d’Orléans’ rondeau: 
Le premier jour du mois de may 
S’ acquitte vers moy grandement; 
Car ainsi qu’a présent je n’ay 
En mon coeur que dueil et tourment, 
Tl est ainsi pareillement, 
Troublé, plain de vent et de pluie; 
Estre souloit tout autrement, 
Ou temps qu’ay congneu en ma vie. 
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sixteenth-century poets show an extension of this idea: they rep- 
resent nature as taking a sympathetic interest in the sorrows 
of man, as in Ronsard’s sonnet :** 


Sainte Gastine, 6 douce secrétaire 

De mes ennuis, qui respons en ton bois, 

Ores en haute, ores en basse voix, 

Aux longs soupirs que mon coeur ne peut taire: 


Loir, qui refreins la course volontaire 

Du plus courant de tes flots Vendomois, 
Quand accuser ceste beauté tu m’ois, 

De qui toujours je m’affame et altére.... 


But the poets, so far as I am acquainted with them, do nut in 
turn extend to nature the same sympathy that they demand of 
her. Ronsard is an exception and in him we find this clean-cut 
example of the sympathy of man with nature, Amours, 0, lxxii; 


Je mourrais de plaisir voyant par ces bocages 
Les arbres enlassez de lhyrres espars 

Et la verde lambrunche errante en mil pars 
Sur l’aubespin fleury prés des roses sauvages. 


Las! j’ay veu may joyeux et gay 

Et si plaisant a tout gent 

Que raconter au long ne scay 

Le plaisir et esbatement 

Qu’avoit en son commandement; 

Car Amour en son abbaye, 

Le tenoit chief de son convent 

Ou temps qu’ay congneu en ma vie. 
Thus we find in germ in the poésie courtoise the various conceptions of nature the 
romantic poets were to develop: consoling nature, hostile or indifferent nature. 

24 Belleau’s Promethée makes an appeal to the stormy sea, an extremely uncom- 
mon note in poetry before the romantic period: 

Fleuves, prés, monts et bois, et toy mer courroucée 
De mon triste malheur fi¢rement hériss¢e: 

Flots sur flots entassez, raboteux, pleins d’horreur, 
C’est 4 vous que je parle, escoutez ma douleur. 

% Traces of this sympathy of man with nature may be found in the poetry of 
the troubadours. Bernard de Ventadour says: “Quand je vois poindre l’herbe 
verte et la feuille, les fleurs éclore par les champs; quand le rossignol éléve sa voix 
haute et claire et s’émeut 4 chanter, je suis heureux du rossignol et des fleurs, je 
suis heureux de moi-méme et plus heureux de ma dame. Je suis de toute part en- 
veloppé, pressé de joie; mais joie d’amour passe toutes les autres.” It is plain that 
Bernard recognized certain analogies between the joy of the flowers and birds in 
springtime and the joy in his heart, and wished here to express a spiritual oneness 
with rejuvenated nature. 
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Je mourrais de plaisir, oyant les doux ramages 
Des hupes, des coqus, et des ramiers rouhars 
De sur un arbre verd bec en bec fretillars, 

Et des tourtres aussi voyant les mariages: 


Je mourrais de plaisir voyant en ces beaux mois 
Debusquer au matin le chevreuil hors du bois, 
Et de voir fretiller dans le ciel l’alouette ... . 


A touch of love makes the world kin. In this sonnet the poet thrills 
in the contemplation of the happiness that nature everywhere 
feels and yearns to be one with it. This is not the sympathetic 
interpenetration between the soul of man and the soul of things, 
mentioned in the opening paragraph of this study as an essential, 
the most essential, characteristic of the poetry of nature, but it 
is the nearest approach to it made by the Renaissance. 

After Ronsard the feeling for nature virtually disappeared a 
second time from French poetry, for two hundred years, and was 
replaced by the cult of the country, which is not the same thing. 
At first sight it might seem that if Ronsard had left worthy suc- 
cessors what was in germ in him might have been developed, and 
the seventeenth century, instead of banning nature from poetry 
would have created a nature poetry a hundred and fifty years 
before Rousseau and the romantic poets. But upon reflection 
this appears unlikely, and I see four reasons for making this asser- 
tion. First, in so far as poetry vies with painting it remained at 
a hopeless disadvantage until the nineteenth century because it 
did not possess a picturesque vocabulary; the nature poetry of the 
romantic period painted, the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
poets could only suggest. The forging of a picturesque vocabulary 
was a task which the seventeenth century could not have under- 
taken, much less achieved. Second, veiling nature under the 
garb of mythology was sure to be fatal to the creation of a genuine 
poetry of nature. Third, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were not centuries of observation; they ran to synthesis, meaning 
here seeing things as a whole, whereas analysis, in the sense of 
seeing things in their details, is an essential of nature poetry. 
Fourth, another essential is an introspective sensibility. Daniel 
Mornet says: “Aprés Rousseau, la nature devient décidément ce 
qu’elle est pour nos 4mes modernes, la vie confuse et profonde 
ou s’épuise et s’épanche tout l’inexprimable de nous-méme.’’”* 


% Le Sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau @ Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, 1907, p. 255. 


uh 
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This type of sensibility did not appear anywhere in the world 
before the eighteenth century and Rousseau. 


II. THE SOLITUDE AND DESERT MOTIF IN 
16TH AND 17TH CENTURY POETRY 


The poetry of the Renaissance shows the frequent recurrence 
of a number of motifs, the commonest being: the warfare be- 
tween youth and beauty and old age; the immortality conferred 
by poetry; the vanity of all things human; the golden mean of 
Horace; the carpe rosam motif, which is the development of the 
epicurean ideal of life of the same poet; and the solitude and desert*” 
motif, the mode of expression in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
and the first quarter of the seventeenth century of the cult of 
the country, into which the sixteenth-century feeling for nature 


27 In Old French désert meant simply, according to Godefroy, un lieu défriché 
This seems to be the meaning in Girart de Roussillon, 372, (Paul Meyer’s transla- 
tion): “Aprés avoir quitté le comte Arbert, Begon passa la nuit dans un désert 
sous le toit d’un saint hermite.” This meaning of an isolated spot in the country 
was preserved till the end of the sixteenth century. In Heptameron, Prologue, the 
spot where the personages daily met to relate their stories is called a désert. It is 
thus described: “Ce beau pré le long de la riviére du Gave, ov les arbres sont si 
foeillez que le soleil ne scaurait percer l’ombre ny eschauffer la fraicheur.” How- 
ever, the term in the Hepiameron seems to be elastic enough to take in the monastery 
(Notre-Dame de Servance) in which Margaret and her companions are guests. In 
the seventeenth century two new meanings are added to the original meaning. 
A désert becomes synonymous with convent or monastery (Racan, Bergeries), thus 
linking back with the meaning implied in the Heptameron; it becomes synonymous 
also with a country estate. In his Letters, in the one to Lamotte-Aigron, Sept. 4, 
1622, Balzac gives a description of his désert. He refers to it also as “cette agréable 
solitude.” In Cyrano de Bergerac, Letters, Cyrano describes, in letter 11, to a 
nobleman in Paris, who so many years before left it that he had forgotten how it 
looked, his solitude, that is his chateau with its domain. Since the words solitude 
and désert had now come to mean an habitation or estate, secular or religious, 
distant from the city, in the second half of the seventeenth century, when the 
urban and social ideal of life had replaced the rural, these words took on the added 
meaning of any place, urban or rural, where the graces and refinements of a cul- 
tured society were unknown. This is the meaning in Télémaque, XXII, where on 
his return to Salente Télémaque says: “D’od vient qu’on n’y remarque plus cette | 
magnificence qui éclatait partout avant mon départ? Je ne vois plus ni or ni 
argent, ni pierres précieuses; les habits sont simples; les batiments qu’on fait sont 
moins vastes et moins ornés; les arts languissent; la ville est devenue une solitude.” 
The abbé Galiani, when an “exile” in Naples from the eighteenth century Paris 
salons, where he was a welcome visitor, referred to that city as a désert. The original 
and derived meanings of the two words were preserved throughout the eighteenth 
century and even down into the early part of the nineteenth. 
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had largely become transformed. In this second part I shall try 
to trace the origin and development of the solitude and desert 
motif, and to show under what influences and conditions it 
superseded nature as a theme in Renaissance poetry. 

The literature of rusticity has a very ancient origin; the Arcadian 
ideal was ever a dream of the human race; any one will readily 
recall a dozen poets of antiquity who sang of the peace and con- 
tentment of life in the country. Lucan’s 


....exeat aula 
Qui vult esse pius ... . (Phar. 493) 


is the pithy expression of the idea that happiness resides far away 
from the turmoil of cities and courts. 

With the elegiac poets a newturn isgiven to the theme. They seek 
not so much recreation, moral repose, and intellectual relaxation 
from the life of city and court as solace from the sorrows of love. 
Hence, not only do they desire to avoid the bustle of life in the 
city, but they yearn after some solitary and desert spot in which 
they might freely exhale their grief: 


Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna querenti, 

et vacuum zephyri possidet aura nemus: 

hic licet occultos proferre dolores, 

si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem. 
Propertius 1, xx, 36 ff. 


Tibullus assures his beloved that with her at his side solitude would 
have no terrors for him: ‘ 


sic ego secretis possum bene vivere silvis 
qua nulla humano sit via trita pede (IV, xiii, 9f.). 


These quotations suffice to show that already in ancient poetry 
a solitude and desert motif was in process oi formation, and the 
similarities in verbiage** and situation which we find in many Ren- 
aissance poets indicate clearly enough the ultimate source of 
the modern motif. 

The opposition between city and country must have been very 
early in the Middle Ages a theme with the French poets. I find 
what I presume to be a trace of it in two lines from the Fabliau du 


28 For instance compare with the secretis.... silvis of Tibullus “le secret des 
bois” in Claude Binet’s Chant forestier. 
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Dieu d’Amour, one of the sources of the Roman de la Rose, which 
Jubinal dates about the second half of the twelfth century: 


Je me seoie, trestous seus, sous cele ente; 
Ki seus se siet volentiers se demente. 


In the Roman de la Rose, the statement of this opposition is 
expanded, thus indicating the actuality of the question in Jean de 
Meun’s time. The fact that these lines are put into the mouth of 
Faux-Semblant suggests that they are a satire on life at court: 


Si n’ai mais cure d’ermitages, 
Jai laissié deserz et boschages, 
E quit a saint Johan Baptiste 
Dou desert e maneir e giste. 
Trop par estaie loinz gitez; 

Es bours, es chasteaus, es citez 
Faz mes sales e mes palais, 

Ou l’on peut courre a plein alais; 
E di que je sui hors dou monde, 
Mais je m’i plonge e m’i afonde, 
E mi aaise e baigne e noe 
Meauz que nus poissons de sa noe. (11701-12). 


In the next century, the literature contrasting the peacefulness 
of life in the country with the turmoil of life in the city and at 
the courts of princes becomes common. It is the period of the 
Hundred Years’ War; its preludes are Crécy (1346), the loss of 
Calais (1347), Poitiers (1356), the Jacquerie (1358), and the dis- 
orders in Paris which ended in the murder of Etienne Marcel 
(1358). The country is disorganized and society in disintegration. 
The selfishness, incapacity, and corruption of the ruling class bid 
fair to hand over the country permanently to the invader. Patriots 
are in despair. All this is reflected in literature by the desire to seek 
in the peacefulness of life in the country surcease from the vexa- 
tions that irk the souls of men. 

The second half of the century produced two famous poems 
giving voice to this aspiration after the rustic life. These poems 
enjoyed a tremendous vogue, were many times imitated and trans- 
lated, and were still printed and read in the seventeenth century. 
The first is the Dits de Franc Gontier of Philippe de Vitry, bishop 
of Meaux from 1350 to 1361, who was considered by Petrarch as 
the great French poet of his day. In the Dits Philippe shows us 
Franc Gontier, a wood-chopper, and his wife eating their mid-day 
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meal in the wood where he is at work. The couple are young, 
loving, and happy; the sky is blue overhead; birds are singing in 
the trees. After their frugal meal Franc Gontier kisses his wife, 
and setting again to work, thanks God for the happiness and secur- 
ity they enjoy at that distance from the courts of tyrants. The 
poet, who overhears his words, exclaims: 


.... helas! serf de cour ne vaut maille, 
Mais Franc Gontier vault en or jame pure. 


Philippe painted the joys of rustic life. Pierre d’Ailly, bishop of 
Cambrai, completed the picture by depicting the “tyran assis a 
haulte table,”’ whose life is poisoned by envy, malice, and fraud. 
His poem, Combien est misérable la vie du Tyran,?* concludes with 
these lines: 


Las! trop mieulx vault de Franc Gontier la vie, 
Sobre leesse et nette povreté, 

Que poursuir par orde gloutonnie 

Court de thirant, riche maleurté.*° 


An important document in the debate of country versus city 
is Alain Chartier’s Le Curial, a letter written, in the early years of 
the fifteenth century, to his brother in order to dissuade him from 
coming to court. The Curial is a vigorous satire on the life of the 
courtier, with its slavery and perfidy. Alain lived at court in the 
unhappy days of Charles the Sixth (1380-1422) and Charles the 
Seventh (1422-1461). After the wise and successful reign of 
Charles the Fifth (1364-1380) France was again distracted by 
civil and foreign strife. The treasury left by him was soon dis- 
sipated; fresh taxes brought on the revolt of the Maillotins and the 
Cobochiens; after the madness of Charles the Sixth the country 
was rent by the bloody rivalry of the Bourguignons and the Armag- 
nacs; the English, with the help of the Bourguignons, again became 
masters of France; Charles the Seventh was too indolent for any 
exertion save dancing attendance on Agnes Sorel. Such is the 
background of the Curial, in which Alain bitterly stigmatizes the 
selfishness and hypocrisy of the nobility. ‘“‘La cour,” he says, “‘est 
un couvent de genz qui soubz faintise du bien commun se assem- 


2° See A. Piaget, Romania 1898, pp. 61-65 for a critical edition of Philippe’s 
and Pierre’s poems. 

%© Eustache Deschamps’ chanson: Le vrai bonheur est aux champs, (ed. SATF 
III, 1) is the most successful imitation of Philippe’s and Pierre’s poems. 
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blent pour s’entretromper.”’ He then proceeds to give a picture 
of life at court: 


Et se me demandes que c’est que vie curialle, je te respons, frére, que 
c’est une pouvre richesse, une habondance misérable, une haultece qui 
chiet, ung estat non estable, une sureté tremblant et une morvieuse vie, 
et ainsi peut elle estre appellée de ceulx qui sont veritablement amoureux 
de saincte liberté. 


The Curial was translated into English by Caxton in 1484 and 
left its impress on subsequent discussions of this.nature in Euro- 
pean literature. 

The city side of the debate, in behalf of which the Fabliau du 
Dieu d’Amour had already put in a word, had to wait a hundred 
years, until Villon, for a champion. Villon opposes to Philippe’s 
and Pierre’s ideal of the simple life in the country his epicurean 
ideal of a life of luxury in the city, incarnated in the well-fed 
chanoine of the Contrediz de Franc Gontier. 

In Le Testament (1459-1460) Villon refers disparagingly to 
Pierre’s tyrant: 

Quant du tirant seant en hault, 
A cestuy la riens ne demande 


but he does demand ease and comfort of life, in the refrain of the 
Contrediz, which expresses his worldly philosophy: 


Il n’est trésor que de vivre a son aise. | 

It is in the sixteenth century that the debate came to a head. 
The outstanding documents are Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier 
(1528), the very opposite in tendency of the Curial, in which is 
depicted the Renaissance ideal of the perfect courtier, and which, 
besides being at once translated into the various languages, pro- 
voked a vast number of imitations ;*! Guevara’s Dispraise of Court 
Life (1539), in which are summed up the advantages of life in 
the country over life in a city and at court, and which, between 
1543 and 1568, went through at least eleven editions in French 
translations, and four more between 1591 and 1621; and Stephen 
Guazzo’s Civil Conversation (1574), four editions of which appeared 
in French between 1579 and 1592. 

Guazzo’s thesis is that “‘man is created for the use of man’”’ and 
that the man “who avoideth civil conversation,”’ which is defined 

%! See Pietro Toldo, “Le Courtisan dans la littérature francaise et ses rapports 


avec l’oeuvre du Castiglione,” in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Litteraturen, CIV, 75 ff. 313 ff. and CV, 60 ff. 


al 
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as “an honest, commendable, and virtuous kind of living in the 
world,” and “who leaveth the civil society to place himself in some 
solitary desert, taketh on as it were the form of a beast, and in a 
certaine manner putteth on himself a brutish nature.’ 

In his essay On Solitude (I, 39), written sometime between 1572 
and 1580, Montaigne undertook to liquidate the long discussion. 
He says: “L’ambition, l’irrésolution, la peur et les concupiscences 
ne nous abandonnent point pour changer de contrée .. . . Ny les 
déserts, ni les rochers creusés, ni la hére, ni les jefines ne nous en 
débarrassent.”” His advice is to change oneself rather than one’s 
abode, for “‘notre mal nous tient enl’Ame: or elle ne se peut 
échapper a elle-méme.”’ He disapproves of solitude if it is used as 
Cicero and Pliny used it, that is in order to devote oneself to 
pursuits that will bring one glory and reputation in the world 
upon which one has ostensibly turned his back, but he approves 
of it if it is resorted to in order to “fuir en général les passions 
qui empéchent la tranquillité du corps et de l’4me.” 

Montaigne begins his essay with these words: “Laissons a part 
cette longue comparaison de la vie solitaire 4]’active.’”’ In his day, 
it is true, the comparison was some two thousand years old and 
worn thin. But at the moment when he was writing a new lyrical 
feeling, a new lyrical note, were being put i.to it, which were to 
give it new body and a new lease on life for half a century and 
more, in the tourse of which it inspired two or three masterpieces 
and some excellent verse. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century it is the relative me- 
rits of city life and country life which are discussed. But about 
1547 we find the idea of solitude and the desert—in the primitive 
sense of an isolated spot—being injected into the literature of 
rusticity, being superposed, so to say, on the old theme of life 
in the country, to constitute in this new combination the Renais- 
sance motif of solitude and the desert. The poetry of rusticity 
abounds in sixteenth-century French poetry, especially after 1550, 


® So far as I know this idea that the solitary life transforms man into a brute 

is expressed in French literature for the first time in Maurice Scéve’s Saulsaye, 
Eglogue de la vie solitaire (1547): : 

Et pour ce ceux, qui les villes habitent, 

Ou les cités, certes ilz se habilitent 

Modestement en marchés, jeux et festes, 

Pour estre veuz différer loing des bestes. 

Qui fait de soy aux bestes différence, 

Aura honneur, et foy en révérence. 


| 
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but the poems in which our motif plays a part are relatively few 
before the last quarter of the century. 

I have already mentioned the Roman elegiac poets as the remote 
source of the motif. To their influence must be added Petrarch’s. 
Few writers have celebrated the charms of solitude more persis- 
tently than he. In his Epist. fam. VII, 4, he says: ‘‘Utinam scire 
posses quanta cum voluptate, solivagus ac liber, inter fontes et 
flumina, inter libros et maximorum hominum ingenia respiro.” 
These words constitute the text of his long work De vita solitaria. 
In B. I, chap. 3, he declares his purpose to show in his treatise 
“the felicity of solitude” and sufferings and unhappiness” 
which are inseparable from all gatherings of men. 

This desire to flee the haunts of man finds frequent expression 
in the Canzoniere. In no. ccxxxvm Petrarch categorically asserts 
his dislike of the city: 


Le citta son nemiche, amici i boschi 
A’ miei pensier’.... 


In no. xxxv he says that this dislike extends even to man: 


Solo e pensoso i pit deserti campi 
Vo misurando a passi tardi e lenti; 
E gli occhi porto, per fugire, intenti, 
Ove vestigio uman I’arena stampi. 


In no. ccirx he affirms that the love of solitude has always been a 
passion with him: 


Cercato ho sempre solitaria vita. 


In solitude he finds surcease from the passions that devastate the 
soul of man, he tells us in no. CXxIx: 


Se ’n solitaria piaggia, rivo o fonte, 
Se ’n fra duo poggi siede ombrosa valle, 
Ivi s’acqueta l’alma sbigottita. 


% J, iiii, 4 is entitled “De commendatione solitudinis: “Quod et dum licuit 
semper feci et quamcupide nunc faciam vides, solitudo aequidem sancta, simplex, 
incorrupta verequé: purissima rerum est omnium humanarum: cui etenim sese os- 
tentet in sylvis, cui si comat inter vepres? quem praeter pisces hamo, quem praeter 
feras ac volucres visco fallat aut laqueo? quem cantu, quem gestu mulceat, quem 
coloribus delectet? cui purpuram explicet, cui oleum vindic:t, cui verborum 
florida ferta contexat? cui demum sese appro.et, cui placere studeat, praeter illum 
cui in intimas solitudines penetranti, solitarium nihil est? neminem illa vult 
fallere nihil simulat aut dissimulat, nihil ornat, nihil palliat, nihil fingit.” 
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Remembering his great vogue throughout the Renaissance we 
may safely venture the assertion that far more than the Roman 
poets Petrarch it was who fathered that numerous brood of six- 
teenth-century French poets who sang the joys of solitude in the 
desert. 

In the elaboration of the solitude and desert motif three stages 
may be discerned in the poetry of the century. This statement 
must of course not be taken in too absolute a sense; there are over- 
lappings; but on the whole it is safe to say that these stages 
followed one another chronologically. 

In the first stage, the poet is seul, or seulet, but the idea of soli- 
tude is not specially emphasized. 

In Le Printemps of Michel d’Amboise (?-1547) the poet relates 
that one day, being “‘pensif et douloureux,” the desire came upon 
him to stroll in a nearby wood: 


En ce vert bois doncques m’acheminai 

Et ci et la, seulet, me promenai 

Dessous rameaux et branches verdelettes: 
Me promenant, pensais mille chosettes.™ 


In the second, or solitaire, stage the poet represents himself 
as fleeing from some sorrow or tribulation. 

Louise Labé (1525-1565), whom scandal and gossip had driven 
from Lyons to her country estate, sang of the balm that solitude 
brings to an aching heart. In sonnet xvi she says that she finds 
boresome all those things which once had given her happiness, 
and she seeks forgetfulness in 


Des bois épais . . . . le plus solitaire. 


In Jacques Tahureau’s (1527-1555) ode, Si en un lieu solitaire, 
we find a situation suggesting that of Alceste with regard to Cé- 
liméne. Tahureau begins his lament thus: 


Si en un lieu solitaire 

Les ennuis me font retraire 
Pour me flaindre tout seulet, 
Si je cherche les montagnes, 
Ou des plus vertes campagnes 
Le murmurant ruisselet, 


* See also Vauquelin de la Fresnaye’s sonnet, Ici seul je me plains, 6 Fresnaye- 
au-Sauvage, and Ronsard’s elegy, Six ans étaient écoulés, et la septidme année. 
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and after five more stanzas in good nineteenth century romantic 
style he concludes: 


Mais que me sert faire entendre 
Mon chant pitoyable et tendre, 
Si une hélas! n’en croit rien, 
Que sur toute autre j’admire 
Et que seule je désire 

Se convertir 4 mon bien.* 


In the third stage solitude is held out as a refuge from the disil- 
lusionments of life.. The prevailing note is one of stoicism: let 
man learn to reduce the scope of his desires to what he can attain 
and happiness will be his. 

This is the lesson that Jean de la Taille seeks to inculcate in 
his Courtisan retiré (1572-1574): 


O combien plus heureux, celui qui, solitaire, 
Ne va point mendiant de ce sot populaire 
L’appui ni la faveur; qui paisible, s’étant 
Retiré de la cour et du monde inconstant, 

Ne s’entre-mélant point des affaires publiques, 
Ne s’assujettissant aux plaisirs tyranniques 
D’un seigneur ignorant et ne vivant qu’a soi, 
Est lui-méme sa cour, son seigneur et son roi; 
Qui n’étant point tenté d’avarice, d’envie, 
D’orgueil, d’ambition, hamegon de la vie, 

Et ne cherchant qu’en soi-méme son heur, 

Est plus riche et content que le plus grand seigneur. 


In this third stage the poets make a stark assertion of their 
personalities against the conventions and compromises imposed 
by society. Rather than sink their individuality into that of the 
crowd, they flee to the désert, where they can live, think, and speak 
as they wish. 

We saw how the literature of rusticity was stimulated by the 
miseries of the Hundred Years’ War. The anarchy of the civil 
and religious wars of the last third of the sixteenth century had 
a like repercussion in the poetry of the time. The corruption at 
court, the insecurity of life and property, the universal distrust of 
one’s fellows engendered a yearning in many souls to live all to 


% See also Belleau’s L’ombre; Jacques Bereau’s sonnet, Podtes divins et saints, 
vous suives la grandeur; Etienne de la Boétie’s Ce jourd’hui, du soleil la chaleur 
attirée; Jean Antoine de Baif’s, Déja l’aurore deux fois et trois fois la lumiére. 
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oneself far away from the usual haunts of man. All this is reflected 
in the poetry of the end of the century. Many a poet paints in 
the gloomiest colors the condition of the country during these 
years of internecine strife. Amadis Jamyn says in his poem, Sur 
les miséres de la France, that the nobility and the people both are 
perishing under the sword; that old men, women, and children, all 
are indiscriminately massacred; that even the churches are reeking 
with the blood of the defenseless. He ends with this note of despair: 


Mais hélas! c’est assez de pouvoir a cette heure 
Mourir, car aujourd’hui la mort est la meilleure. 


Claude Gauchet, in his Plaisirs desChamps (1583) puts in the mouth 
of two peasants a strong condemnation of the soldiers of the crown. 
Both agree that they are as pernicious as the enemy against whom 
they are ostensibly protecting the people and the country. One 
of them expresses this sentiment: 


Autant a4 l’ennemi comme a eux je me fie, 
Ils mourront pour leur Roy; mais ce sera bien tard.* 


But bad as conditions are in the country, says Rapin in his 
Plaisirs du gentilhomme cham pétre, one is better off there than in 
the city and at court, because at court, in addition to the disorders 
of civil strife, there are the enmity and perfidy of courtiers to add 
to one’s tribulations. 

Such then is the ambiance in the seventies and eighties of the 
sixteenth century. An insistent note in the poetry of this period 
is one of weariness, despair, and the desire to escape from condi- 
tions that incessantly threaten disaster. This ambiance was emi- 
nently favorable to the definitive constitution of the solitude and 
desert motif, the form under which this aspiration after a life 
of tranquillity in the country manifested itself in the poetry of 
the French Renaissance. 


% Robert Garnier’s Elégie d Desportes (1585) has an energetic recital of the hor- 
rors of civil war: 
Les meurtres inhumains se font entre les fréres, 
Spectacle plein d’horreur! 
Et déja les enfants courent contre leurs péres 
D’une avengle fureur; 


Le coeur des citoyens se remplit de furies; 
Les paysans écartés 

Meurent contre une haie; on ne voit que taries 
Par les champs désertés. 
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In 1583 appeared, besides Claude Gauchet’s Le Plaisir des 
Champs, the Plaisirs de la vie rustique, qui sont divers poémes sur 
ce sujet, extraits de plusieurs excellens autheurs de nostre temps. 
This anthology contains in addition to a considerable number of 
poems in Latin, four French poems: (1) Le Voyage d’Hercueil, 
anonymous but attributed to Ronsard; (2) Les Plaisirs de la vie 
rustique et solitaire of Claude Binet; (3) Les Plaisirs du gentil- 
homme champestre, augmentés de quelques nouveaux poémes et epi- 
grammes. Par N.R.P. i.e. Nicolas Rapin Poitevin; (4) Les Qua- 
trains du Seigneur de Pibrac .... Avec les plaisirs dela vie rustique, 
extraits d’un plus long poéme par ledit S. de Pibrac*” (i.e. Les Plaisirs 
de la vie rustique, 1574). This anthology went through an extreme- 
ly large number—over 100—of editions in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Moreover, each one of the main poems it con- 
tains enjoyed numerous separate editions. The great vogue of 
these works establishes clearly enough that the cult of the country, 
which had been growing side by side with the poetry showing a 
feeling for nature, was now outstripping it as a theme with the 
poets and in the favor of the public. Henceforth, the poetry ex- 
hibiting the feeling for nature is relegated to the background, and 
becomes ancillary to the solitude and desert motif. 

Originality is not a quality of the poetry of rusticity. Poet 
after poet, in no wise deterred by the monotony of the perform- 
ance, catalogue these as the pleasures of rustic life: to be far 
removed from great lords and princes; to be dispensed from fol- 
lowing the soldier’s life; the hunt with horses, dogs, and hawks; 
fishing; the pleasant cares of husbandry; promenades in woods and 
beflowered meadows enlivened by the song of birds. 

The poetry of rusticity concerns itself in general with the pleas- 
ures of the rural gentleman who has shaken off the fetters of 
cities and courts. Binet goes further and sings the happiness of 
the peasant who is 


Plus heureux que celuy qui prent grant avantage 
Pour se dire seigneur de nostre gros village. 


But before proceeding further with Binet, whg marks the final 


37 The copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale is entitled: Les Plaisirs du gentil- 
homme champétre. Rapin. In the catalogue it is found under Claude Binet, Les 
Plaisirs de la vie rustique et solitaire. Being a recueil factice, the title and arrange- 
ment vary with the different editions. 
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term in the evolution of the solitude and desert motif, let us cast 
a retrospective glance over some milestones leading to him. 

First among the poets who gave the motif the particular turn 
and cast that Binet was to fix is Du Bellay. In sonnet 38 of the 
Regrets (1558) he declares that happiness is to be found at home 
only, humble as it may be, and not in the palaces of great lords, 
for in his own castle each man is king: 


Il est sa court, son Roy, sa faveur et son maistre. 


Desportes echoed this sentiment in his chanson: O bienheureux 
qui peut passer sa vie (1573). On his estate, in the midst of fields 
and forests, in the bosom of his family, man spends an honorable 
and tranquil life, ignorant of ambition, flattery, and deceit. 


....en vivant de sa fortune 
Tl est sa cour, sa faveur et son roi.** 


A few years later, Du Bartas in his Semaine (1578) “‘Troisiéme 
jour” played his variation on this note in his tumid style: 


Puissé-je, 6 Tout-Puissant, inconnu des grands rois, 
Mes solitaires ans achever par les bois! 

Mon etang soit ma mer, mon bosquet mon Ardenne, 
La Gemone mon Nil, le Sarrapin ma Seine, 

Mes chantres et mes luths les mignards oiselets, 

Mon cher Bartas mon Louvre et ma cour mes valets .. . . 


Finally Binet, by substituting the peasant in the place of the 
rural gentleman, universalized the theme; and he fixed and crys- 
tallized the note of stoicism running through all these poems, so 
that it became a characteristic of the motif as well as a trait in 
the literature of the seventeenth century. 

Binet’s poem—it is some fifty pages long—chronicles the retire- 
ment of Janot and Fléuri, with all their mesnie, 


Au paisible désert d’une roche solitaire. 


All is peace and harmony and happiness in this solitude, and while 
each one is doing his share to render it habitable Janot sings this 
song: 


%8 I have already mentioned Jean de la Taille’s Courtisan retiré; we remember 
that he 


Est lui-méme sa cour, son seigneur et son roi. 
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Heureux trois fois heureux celuy qui se peut plaire 


Dans le séjour secret d’un désert solitaire, 
Il a pour compagnon les Fées et les Dieux 
Il hume purement I’air plus serain des cieux, 
Il ne craint d’un voisin l’envieuse rancune, 


Et comme il a borné son coeur a son moyen, 


Il n’est point en procés pour le mur mitoyen, 


Il vit de peu content, il ne luy vient desir 


definitively retire to his country estate until 1626. 


one’s power to attain: 


Luymesme est son Roi, sa Cour et sa fortune. 


‘ Ny pour le droit de vue, ou pour la pierre ostée 
Qui la terre commune en pars a limitée.. . . 


De chose dont soudain il ne puisse jouir... . 


I believe that the year 1583, with the publication of Gauchet’s 
Le Plaisir des Champs and the anthology Les Plaisirs de la vie 
rustique, focussed attention on the theme of a life of freedom and 
tranquillity in the solitudes of the country, and thus may be set 
down as the year that finally witnessed the definitive establish- 
ment in French poetry of the solitude and desert motif. 

The finest flowering of the literature of rusticity appeared in 
the seventeenth century, when it produced two masterpieces, the 
first being the celebrated Stances @ Tircis of Racan. Racan came 
to court as a page in 1602, at the age of eleven, with the intention 
of eventually becoming a soldier. His career at court was one of 
disillusionment, for he obtained neither the opportunity to ex- 
hibit any military prowess he may have possessed, nor did he re- 
j ceive the auministrative preferment he next sought. In addition, 
; two love affairs he seriously engaged in went rather badly for 

him. As a consequence of these disappointments his thoughts 

reverted more and more frequently to the peaceful country chateau 
where he had spent his childhood. His desire to “faire la retraite” 
! was without doubt accentuated by the terrible scenes he witness- 
ed at Paris: Marie de Medicis, whose page he had been, in exile, in 

disgrace, or a prisoner; the Maréchal d’Ancre assassinated (1617) 

in the court of the Louvre by the orders of the king; the wife of 

the Maréchal executed; Condé poisoned. It is under these circum- 
stances that he composed his Stances (1618), though he did not 


In the Stances Racan sets forth his ideal of life: the tranquillity 
that is to be found in the solitude of bucolic and pastoral nature, 
after one has learnt the great lesson of wisdom, that is to narrow 
down the scope of one’s desires and ambitions to what it is within 
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Oh! bienheureux celui qui peut de sa mémoire 
Effacer pour jamais ce vain espoir de gloire 
Dont l’inutile soin traverse nos plaisirs, 

Et qui, loin retiré de la foule importune, 
Vivant dans sa maison, content de sa fortune, 
A, selon son pouvoir, mesuré ses desirs! 


Roi de ses passions, il a ce qu’ il désire; 

Son fertile domaine est son petit empire; 

Sa cabane est son Louvre et son Fontainebleau; 
Ses champs et ses jardins sont autant de provinces, 
Et sans porter envie 4 la pompe des princes, 

Se contente chez lui de les voir en tableau. 


Agréables déserts, séjour de l’innocence, 

Oi, loin des vanités, de la magnificence, 
Commence mon repos et finit mon tourment, 
Vallons, fleuves, rochers, plaisante solitude, 
Si vous faites témoins de mon inquiétude, 
Soyez-le désormais de mon contentement. 


Place the Stances and the passage from Binet side by side, and 
at once the latter’s influence is manifest. Likewise a comparison 
between the Stances and Desportes’ chanson: O bienheureux. . . .es- 
especially the last stanza of each poem, will prove illuminating: 


Douces brebis, mes fidéles compagnes, 

Haies, buissons, foréts, prés et montagnes, 
“Soyez témoins de mon contentement! 

Et vous, 6 dieux, faites, je vous supplie, 

Que cependant que durera ma vie 

Je ne connaisse un autre changement. 


What Racan owes to Desportes is evident at first sight. But the 
oint I wish to make here is this: in Racan there is greater preci- 
sion and firmness in the idea; he{sees it more clearly; and conse- 
quently its expression is more abundant and felicitous. The 
difference, in general, seems to lie in this: the sixteenth-century 
poets are not entirely conscious that they have before them a 
literary motif, and their expression of their delight in solitude and 
the desert is spontaneous and artless; the seventeenth-century 
poets, on the contrary, are well aware that they are exploiting a 
specific theme, and while they handle it with genuine feeling, they 
nevertheless put in their treatment all the art that they are mas- 
ters of. 
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The contemporaries of Racan extolled less eloquently than he 
but no less assiduously the charms of solitude in the desert. Théo- 
phile remains mainly in the old tradition of the sixteenth century, 
when the feeling for nature had not yet been superseded by the 
cult of the country; in his poetry, especially in his Lettre a son 
frére, are found numerous passages vibrant with a true and sincere 
love for nature. However, after the persecutions of Father Garasse, 
that old hunter of heretics, after hislawsuit and exile, when appease- 
ment had finally come to his tormented soul, he began to yearn 
after solitude and regret that he had ever left his désert (Ode vim1): 


Que mon sort était doux, s’il eit coulé mes ans 
Oi les bords de Garonne ont les flots si plaisants! 


Tenant mes jours cachés dans ce lieu solitaire, 
Nul que moi ne m’eut fait ni parler ni me taire. 


Unexpectedly enough, Regnier too was a lover of the désert. At 
times he loved to flee from the city, and in some nook in a solitary 
forest dream, meditate, and write: 


Dés le jour que Phoebus nous montre la journée... . 
Je me léve et m’en vais dans le plus creux séjour 
Que Royaumont recelle en ses forests secrettes ... . 
Et la, malgré mes dents, rongeant et ravassant, 
Polissant les nouveaux, les vieux rapetassant, 

Je fais des vers... . (Sat. xv). 


This satire is addressed to his friend Philippe Hurault, bishop of 
Chartres and abbot of Royaumont. Regnier loved the abbey, and 
at his request was buried there. 

Undoubtedly the greatest loversof nature in the first half of, 
the seventeenth century was Saint-Amant. He celebrates not 
only bucolic nature but nature under all its aspects, fields, forests, 
mountains, the sea. In this respect he belongs rather to the pre- 
romantic period than to the seventeenth century. What he loved 
above all in nature was solitude®® (cf. La Solitude): 


8° Saint-Amant’s La Solitude (1617) provoked a poem with the same title from 
Théophile. Tilley humorously remarks that this poem should have been called 
Solitude 4 deux, because the lascivious poet calls on his Corinne to come and share 
with him in sportive love the gloom of the deep forests and the coolness of their 
grottos. 
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O que j’aime la solitude! 

C’est l’élément des bons esprits 
C’est par elle que j’ai compris 
L’art d’Apollon sans étude... . 


Je ne cherche que les déserts, 
Ou, révant tout seul, je m’amuse.... 


What he loves in the déserts are: the trees hoary with age; the 
song of birds; precipices with beetling brows; mountain pools, 
torrents, and peaks; the ruins of ancient castles enveloped in mel- 
ancholy silence; the sea in its stormy as well as its serene aspects. 

In Le Contemplateur Saint-Amant tells how he spends his time 
in the désert. He muses on the lofty truths of religion first of all, 
then he descends to more mundane affairs: 


Tantét, faisant agir mes sens 

Sur des sujets de moindre étoffe, 
De marche en marche je descends 
Dans les termes du philosophe; 
Nature n’a point de secret 

Que d’un soin libre mais discret 
Ma curiosité ne sonde; 

Ses cabinets me sont ouverts, 

Et dans ma recherche profonde 
Je loge en moi tout l’univers.*° 


4° In all the period when the poets celebrated in chorus the cult of the country, 

so far as I know, only two discordant notes were heard. The first is Pierre de Laval’s 
Mistres et pauvretés de la vie rustique (1576). Pierre de Laval felt a genuine sym- 
pathy fcr the peasant. While seeing the roseate side of life in the country he was 
much more aware of its gloomy side,—the hardships and oppression that were the 
peasant’s daily lot. He had no patience with those who sought to idealize bucolic 
life: 

Celuy qu’a son ventre sodl et plein 

Loue le jefine et dit bien de la faim, 

Ainsi on voit que celuy qui demeure 

Autour des rois en tranquilité seure 

Vante 4 credit l’aise du laboureur, 

Mais s’il mangeait du pain sec en douleur, 

Comme aux champs faict le paysan misérable 

Il ne voudrait lui estre en rien semblable. 
He thus describes the peasant: 

Tl a le poil et la barbe mal faicte, 

L’oeil enfoncé, la peau seiche et retraite... . 
and he gives an account of his life as gloomy as La Bruyére’s, though wholly lacking 
in its eloquence, concision, and power: 
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Regnier in his Satire xv and Saint-Amant in Le Comtenplateur 
lead on directly to La Fontaine. Like them, La Fontaine loves 
the solitude and the desert because in these peaceful retreats he 
finds an atmosphere suitable to study and meditation. In Le 
Songe d’un habitant du Mogol (Fables x1, 4), in some of his best 
lines he gives the second masterpiece which the poetry of rusticity 
produced in the seventeenth century: 


L’Ane au moulin porte moudre le grain, 
Mais pour cela il n’en menge le pain, 
C’est tout ainsi du paysan qui ne cesse 
De travailler, mais rien on ne luy laisse, 
Car au seigneur la rante il fault porter 
Et le froment plus beau luy présenter ... . 
C’est luy qui est chargé de tous subsides, 
De l’un, de l’autre. On voit ses granges vuydes 
Et sa maison de meuble et autre bien: 
Jusqu’a la coite on ne luy laisse rien, 
Quant le soldat a passé c’est la raige; 
Il ne se trouve oeuf, poule, ni fourmaige ... . 
O misérable et chetif laboureur! 
Celuy est bien transporté de fureur 
Et plus qu’un fer a les entrailles dures 
Qui n’a pitié du mal que tu endures. 
Qui ne te void, ou n’a jamais gousté 
Le fiel amer de la calamité, 
Peut bien vanter d’un stile magnifique 
L’aise et le bien de la vie rustique. 
Mais celuy-la, qui void que sans repos 
Mille accidents le minent jusqu’aux os, 
Jugera bien que |’estat d’un forgaire, 
Assujéty a l’outrageux corsaire 
Est trop meilleur et plus doux mille fois 
Que n’est celuy d’un paovre villageois. 
See the ‘‘Rimes de Pierre de Laval” in Bulletin historique et archéologique du Péri- 
gord, XXVIII, 343-348. 
The second anti-country document is Berthelot’s (Cab. Sat. II, 37). After 
alluding to Desportes’ O bienheureux, Berthelot says: 
Mais moy je dis, tout au contraire, 
Bien heureux qui se peut distraire 
D’habiter les champs et les bois 
Et qui peut approcher des rois: 
C’est 1a que les vertus fleurissent, 
C’est la que les gueux s’enrichissent; 
C’est 1a, dis-je, que les plaisirs 
Souvent surpassent les désirs, 
Et tiens que tout homme est sauvage 
Qui ne peut gouster ce breuvage. 
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Si j’osois ajouter au mot de l’interpréte, 

J inspirerois ici amour de la retraite: 

Elle offre 4 ses amans des biens sans embarras, 

Biens purs, présens du ciel, qui naissent sous les pas. 
Solitude, od je trouve une douceur secréte, 

Lieux que j’aimai toujours ne pourrai-je jamais 

Loin du monde et du bruit, gotiter l’ombre et le frais! 
Oh! qui m’arrétera sous vos sombres asiles? 

Quand pourront les neuf soeurs, loin des cours et des villes, 
M’occuper tout entier, et m’apprendre des cieux 

Les divers mouvemens inconnus 4 nos yeux, 

Les noms et les vertus de ces clartés errantes 

Par qui sont nos destins et nos moeurs différentes? 
Que si je ne suis né pour de si grands projets, 

Du moins que les ruisseaux m’offrent de doux objets! 
Que je peigne en mes vers quelque rive fleurie! 

La Parque 4 filets d’or n’ourdira point ma vie, 

Je ne dormirai point sous de riches lambris: 

Mais voit-on que le somme en perde de son prix? 

En est-il moins profond et moins plein de délices? 

Je lui voue au désert de nouveaux sacrifices. 

Quand le moment viendra d’aller trouver les morts, 
Jaurai vécu sans soins, et mourrai sans remords. 


Thus far I have not taken into consideration a collateral line 
of development the solitude and desert motif underwent in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. A religious note crept into 
some of the productions of a few poets, chief among them Maynard, 
and gave them a cast somewhat different from that of the poetry 
that has occupied us until now. 

In their horror at the worldliness of the pagans, the early Christ- 
ians went into the opposite extreme of unworldliness. The solitudes 
and deserts were peopled with hermits, and monasteries and con- 
vents with nuns and monks. Man was considered only as a pil- 
grim and an exile on earth, and the sure road to salvation was to 
live and die at the foot of the cross. The medieval work that most 
completely expressed this ideal is the /mitatio Christi. It held up 
to veneration the holy fathers, who had renounced riches, dignities, 
friends, and kindred in order to live in secret with God. It urged 
the ideal of the monastic life. ‘It is no small thing,” the author 
says in I, xvii, 7, “‘to dwell in monasteries, or in a congregation, and 
to live there without complaint, and to persevere faithfully even un- 
to death .... Blessed is he who shall have lived there well, and 
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there happily ended;” and in I, xx, 2: ‘‘He therefore, who aims at 
inward and spiritual things must with Jesus turn aside from the 
crowd.” The burden of the four books of the Jmitatio is ‘all is 
vanity except to love God and to serve Him only.” 

This too had been the text about which Petrarch had written 
his Secretum sive De contemptu mundi, a colloquy in Three Days 
between him and Saint Augustine. In this work Petrarch invento- 
ries himself. It is the year 1343, he is thirty-nine. Sixteen years of 
his life had been absorbed by his passion for Laura. Discourage- 
ment had crept into his heart, and he thought it was time to look 
into himself to discover what other paths to peace and content- 
ment he might be able to chart out for himself. In the First Day 
Saint Augustine sets forth the keynote of the treatise: to avoid the 
anguish of this mortal life, to meditate on the wretchedness of man 
and on death, to prepare oneself for death and the life everlasting.“ 

In two of the sonnets, composed ten years after Laura’s death, 
an analogous idea occurs. In cccLxiv Petrarch makes a confession 
of a misspent life: 


Ténnemi Amor anni vent’ uno ardendo.... 


Omai son stanco, e mia vita reprendo 
Di tanto error, che di vertute il seme 
Ha quasi spento; e le mie parti extreme, 
Alto Dio, a te devotamente rendo, 


Pentito e tristo de’ miei si spesi anni, 
Che spender si devéano in miglior uso, 
In cercar pace et in fuggir affanni. 


Signor, che ’n questo carcer m’hai rinchiuso, 
Tramene salvo da li eterni danni; 

Chi’ i’ conosco ’1 mio fallo e non lo scuso. 


And in cccLxv he asks forgiveness of God for the wasted years: 


Tu che vedi i miei mali indegni et empi, 
Re del cielo, invisibile, immortale, 
Soccorri a l’alma disviata e frale, 

E ’1 suo defetto di tua grazia adempi; 


4t This is the text: “Id agere tecum institueram, ut ostenderem ad evadendum 
huius vitae mortalitates angustias, attolendoque se altius, primum velati gradum 
obtinere, meditationem mortis humanaeque miseriae: secundum vero desiderium 
vehemens studiumque surgendi, quibus exactis, ad id quo nostra suspirat intentio, 
ascensum facilem pollicebat [i.e. preparation for death and the after life], nisi tibi 
forte nunc etiam contrarium videretur ... .” 
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Si che s’io vissi in guerra et in tempesta, 
Mora in pace et in porto; e se la stanza 
Fu vana, almen sia la partita onesta. 


A quel poco di viver che m’avanza 
Et al morir, degni esser tua man presta. 
Tu sai ben che ’n altrui non ho speranza. 


The I mitatio at once came into a popularity which was very great 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and continues to this 
day. The De contemptu mundi, very popular also in those two 
; centuries, is today read only by a few specialists in Petrarch. I 
believe that the religious turn given to the solitude and desert 
motif is to be accounted for by the influence of these two works 
and the two sonnets just given. 
Only two authors need detain us here. In Racan’s Bergeries, 
Lucidas, in order to win away Arténice’s love from Alcidor, con- 
ducts her to a magician, who shows her in a magic mirror a feigned 
love scene between Alcidor and Ydalie. In her disillusionment Ar- 
ténice exclaims: 


.... désormais le seul bien que j’espére 

Est de passer ma vie dans un désert austére, [i.e. a convent] 
Ou, sage 4 mes despens, je veux 4 l’avenir 

Au seul amour du ciel mes volontez unir.... 

Je prends congé du monde et de ses vanitez.... 

Je vais finir mes jours dans quelque saint lieu 

Od jamais le malheur ne me pourra desplaire. 


She becomes a vestal in the temple of Diana. Philothée thus ex- 
pounds to her the life of a convent: 


Nostre reigle est estroicte et malaisée 4 suivre: 
Dans un désert austére il faut mourir et vivre, 
Prendre congé du monde et de tous ses plaisirs, 
N’avoir plus rien 4 soy, pas méme ses désirs, 

Méditer et jeusner avec patience, 
Et souffrir doucement la loi d’obédience. 4 


“Le monde et ses vanitez’’ is also the theme of Maynard’s 
Vers spirituels (1613), a collection of twelve sonnets. In sonnet 
1x he says: 


Il est temps de sortir de ta captivité 

Et secouer le joug oi tu es retenue, 

Mon Ame, il est ja temps; car partout ou ma veue 
Arreste ses regards, ce n’est que vanité, 
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and in sonnet xII 


Ce monde est passager, Dieu seul est immuable, 
Ne préfére donc plus les ténébres au jour, 
Et a l’éternité un moment périssable. 


In 1605 Maynard, who had been a provincial barrister, became 
a secretary of Henry the Fourth. To Paris he brought an ardent 
desire to conquer literary glory. In 1618 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Presidial of Aurillac. At first he was happy in his post, 
but later he began to regret Paris, where he felt he could have at- 
tained a high position in the world of letters. His wife became a 
valetudinarian, and hisson died. Henceforth life was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him. Besides, he was of an independent character, 
and drew upon himself, for his loyalty to his friends, whom Riche- 
lieu hated, the Cardinal’s disfavor. It is in the 1640’s that he began 
to sing the désert. When the Vers spirituels appeared, such verse 
was in vogue, and Maynard’s are quite conventional. On the 
contrary, the later sonnets on the désert possess a deep tone of 
sincerity. Along with the ode Alcippe, reviens dans nos bois, I 
know of nothing better done by Maynard. In the sonnet 


Je donne 4 mon désert les restes de ma vie, 
Pour ne dépendre plus que du ciel et de moy... . 


he pays homage to the custom of writing a poem on “‘la retraite du 
sage,’ and in the following sonnet the religious note is intensified: 


Mon Ame, il faut partir. Ma vigueur est passée, 
Mon dernier jour est dessus l’horizon. 

Tu crains ta liberté. Quoy! n’es-tu pas lassée 
D’avoir souffert soixante ans de prison? 


Tes désordres sont grands, tes vertus sont petites; 
Parmy tes maux on trouve peu de bien. 

Mais si le bon Jesus te donne ses mérites, 
Espére tout et n’appréhende rien. 


Mon Ame, repens-toy d’avoir aimé le monde, 
Et de tes yeux fais la source d’une onde 
Qui touche de pitié le Monarque des Rois. 


Que tu serois courageuse et ravie 
Si j’avois soupiré durant toute ma vie 
Dans le désert sous l’ombre de la Croix. 
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The connection between these two sonnets is obvious: the wise 
man turns his back upon the deceptions of the court and the vani- 
ties of honors and glory in order to seek true contentment “sous 
V’ombre de la Croix.’’* 


At the very moment when Racan was composing his Stances 
the marquise de Rambouillet was introducing a new social ideal 
in France, the Italian ideal found in Castiglione’s Book of the 
Courtier and Guazzo’s Civil Conversation. The growth and domina- 
tion over society and literature of this new ideal requires no word 
here. It is this ideal that we find exalted in Moliére’s Misanthrope. 
Alceste—whom, with Philinte, we find clearly adumbrated in 
Guazzo—isa man of the sixteenthcentury living inthe seventeenth, 
he is an individualist thrust by birth and fortune into a highly social 
milieu where individualism is accounted a crime. And his tragedy 
is a double one, for he is madly in love with a woman who is a 
high-priestess of this new social ideal, and in whom he finds incar- 
nated all its vices. 

Alceste’s natural reaction is to do what Louise Labé did, what 
Ronsard, and Pibrac, and Rapin, and Jean de la Taille, and Racan, 
and Maynard did,—to retire to his désert in order to live there a 
life of solitude, in which his prejudices and his tastes will not bring 
him into perpetual conflict with the society around him. In an 
outburst he expresses to Philinte his disgust with that society 
(I, i): 

Tétebleu! ce me sont de mortelles blessures, 

De voir qu’avec le vice on garde des mesures: 
Et parfois il me prend des mouvements soudains 
De fuir dans un désert l’approche des humains. 


After Céliméne’s duplicity has been laid bare’Alceste imposes these 
as the conditions of a reconciliation (V, iv): 


Oui, je veux bien, perfide, oublier vos forfaits; 
J’en saurai, dans mon Ame, excuser tous les traits, 
Et me les couvrirai du nom d’une faiblesse 
Ou le vice du temps porte notre jeunesse, 
Pourvu que votre coeur veuille donner les mains 
Au dessein que j’ai fait de fuir tous les humains, 
Et que dans mon désert, ou j’ai fait voeu de vivre, 
Vous soyez, sans tarder, résolue 4 me suivre. 
* See also Arnauld d’Andilly’s Ode sur la solitude, and Gomberville’s Sonnet: 
Sur la solitude. 
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But Céliméne is not yet ready to bury her youth and her wit in a 
désert. She refuses Alceste’s conditions, and we may be permitted 
to doubt, in spite of his final declaration, that he will retire to the 
solitude of his country estate. 

Under the influence of the new social ideal sponsored by the 
salons, love of the country virtually died, and the literature of 
rusticity well nigh disappeared. In the second half of the century 
one poet only, La Fontaine, retained a genuine love for the désert 
and its solitude. 


The conclusion to which this discussion brings us is, then, that 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—and this is truer of the 
latter than of the former—experienced the feeling for nature only in 
a rudimentary way. What they saw in nature and the country was 
an asylum from the hurly-burly of life, temporary in some cases 
(Regnier, Théophile, Saint-Amant etc.), permanent in others (Gau- 
chet, Rapin, Pibrac, Racan, Maynard, etc.), in which hills, woods, 
dales, birds, flowers, streams, combined to give color and variety to 
the monotone of a life of solitude and tranquillity. Except in some 
degree Ronsard, the sixteenth and seventeenth century poets did 
not dream that by projecting their own life into external nature 
they could invest it with an emotional content that would well out 
in the purest song., 

Rousseau was to lead the way to that great discovery. The 
sympathy and understanding he did not find among men he sought 
in nature; and his love of solitude and reverie joined with his acute 
sensibility enabled him to discover afiinities between the soul of 
man and the soul of things. The romantic poets seized upon this 
discovery, and through their explcitation of it was finally created a 
genuine poetry of nature.” 

N. H. CLEMENT 

University of Delaware 


J have had the advantage of discussing some aspects of this paper with 
Professor Nitze of the University of Chicago, and Professor Cons of Swarthmore 
College, and I take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to them for their 
fruitful suggestions. 
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ALLUSIONS TO JAMES I AND HIS COURT IN 
MARSTON’S FAWN AND BEAUMONT’S 
WOMAN HATER* 


ETAILED study attendant upon the preparation of a critical 

edition of the Woman Hater has led me to the conclusion 
that the play is not an unsuccessful juvenilium in the Jonsonian 
“humour” school, as it has often been described, but is rather 
indebted to the evil influence of the outlawed satirist, John Mars- 
ton, and identifies its author as one of a group of daring young 
comedists who took for their common subject the crimes and 
follies of the Court of James I. The purpose of the present paper, 
however, is not to discuss the evidence of this satirical cabal of 
which Marston was unquestionably the arch-conspirator, but to 
point out several topical allusions to the King and his court in 
Marston’s Fawn and Beaumont’s Woman Hater. 

The writer does not agree with the ultra-conservative attitude 
of some critics who disparage this harmless literary scandal-mon- 
gering because it is inevitably conjectural. If in the following 
discussion he aligns himself with those who, in the language of 
one objector, “tend to find a bird or two in every bush,”’ he finds 
justification in an increased appreciation of the “‘bush.” The 
critical question is not so much “Who were the birds?” but, “Is it 
a bird-bush?” And this can only be answered by comparing the 
apparent satire with its possible victims. 

On March 28, 1605, Mr. Samuel Calvert wrote to Mr. Winwood: 


The Players do not forbear to represent upon their stage the whole course 
of this present time, not sparing either King, State, or Religion in so great 
absurdity and with such liberty, that any would be afraid to hear them.””! 
Much of this satire was probably extemporized, and most of it 
must never have reached the print shop. That small portion which 
finally got into print was in the main either harmless or sufficiently 
recondite to escape detection. Harmless jests about the purchas- 
ability of knighthood, for example, were good for a laugh 
anywhere; many other satirical allusions, if not too obvious, 
were apparently lost upon Buc, the censor, or perhaps even winked 
at by him, for he seems to have married his position along with 

* This paper will be discussed at the meeting of the English Drama group, at 
Cleveland, December 31. 

1 Winwood’s Mem., Vol. IT, 54, in Nichols, Progresser, Lond. 1828, I, 500. 
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the daughter of Tylney, Elizabeth’s famous censor. One gathers 
from the gossip of the time that the old queen’s retainers were 
not always sympathetic with the Scottish succession. Otherwise 
dramatic satire was likely to make trouble for its author and 
his company—witness the perilous career of Marston. By 1610 
James seems practically to have suppressed this entertaining form 
of bushwhacking upon the stage. 

Of satirical representations of James himself, the only one I 
have thus far found is the character of Gonzago in Marston’s 
Fawn.’ I first read this play shortly after completing a survey of 
the available material upon James and his court and was immedi- 
ately struck with the likeness. This resemblance, I find, had 
also been noted by Bullen, who says: 


I am half inclined to suspect that Marston was slily glancing at the ‘wise 
fool’ King James in the person of the silly and pedantic Gonzago; and it 
is probable that some social scandals of the time afforded material for the 
description of the intrigues of Gonzago’s courtiers.* 


It is not properly the business of the type of drama of which 
The Fawn is a striking example to evolve character, for satire is, 
of course, a critical, or analytic, not a creative mode in art. In 
the personage of Gonzago, therefore, Marston’s intention is obvi- 
ously limited to the ridicule of a few outstanding characteristics 
of him who was known to some as the “British Solomon” and to 
others as “‘the wisest fool in Christendom.” 

James’ boundless conceit in his own wisdom is attacked directly 
again and again. ‘We have been a philosopher and spoke with 


2 It may be noted here that Fleay regarded Day’s Isle of Gulls as “certainly one 
of the series in which royalty was satirized’’ because it was surreptitiously published 
with titles of King and Queen incompletely altered to Duke and Duchess. 

Sir E. K. Chambers cites a ietter of Edward Hoby, 7 March, 1606 (Birch 1, 59) 
to the effect that there “was much speech of a play in the Black Friars, where, in 
the Isle of Gulls from the highest to the lowest, all men’s parts were acted of two 

‘ diverse nations” and therefore agrees with Fleay. Chambers, however, (III, 286), 
scouts Fleay’s conjecture that Daniel was lampooned in the character of Dametas 
and suggests that Carr was the intended butt. I think Sir Edmund would be hard 
put to it to explain why “ Damoetas, the royal favorite . . . . inevitably sug gests 
Sir Robert Carr.” The Jsle of Gulls by Chambers’ own dating is too early for Carr, 
and the character of Dametas does not exhibit his known traits. 

As for the Isle of Gulls, it will be the unpleasant duty of the next editor of Day 

; to decide whether the common predilection of James and his wife for beautiful 

young men is there satirized. Certainly the political satire is plain enough. 
* Bullen, Marston, Introd., I, xliii. My recognition was independent of Bullen’s 
and is therefore corroborative. ? 
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much applause,” says the ingenuous Duke, “but now age makes 
us wise.”* The specific traits that characterize this general pro- 
pensity of Gonzago’s nature are pedantry and a ludicrous belief 
in his own occult or clairvoyant powers; and it is they that make 
the identification with James so plausible. Since purblind gulli- 
bility and love of flattery are likely to accompany extreme egotism 
wherever it may be found, the fact that they are the incidental 
traits which fill out the portrait of Gonzago as well as his historical 
prototype is only to be noted in passing. 

The best of several examples of Gonzago’s pedantry occurs in 
‘IIT, i, 449 ff.: 


Meantime, as you respect our best relation 

Of your fair bearing (Granuffo, is’t not good?)— 
Of your fair bearing, rest more anxious— 

(No, anxious is not a good word)—rest more vigilant 
Over your passion, both forbear and bear, 

Anechou e apechou (that’s Greek to you now), 

Else your youth shall find 

Our nose not stuff’d but we can take the wind 

And smell you out—I say no more but this— 

And smell you out. What! ha’ we not our eyes, 
Our nose and ears? What! are these hairs unwise? 
Look to’t, guos ego,— 

(A figure called Aposiopesis or Increpatio). 


In 1608 Cardinal Bentivoglio reported of James, 


He speaks extremely well, and has a happy memory; gifts of which he has 
often made a great display, especially on occasion of opening the Parlia- 
ment, when, instead of confining himself to the dignified brevity observed 
by his predecessors, he has chosen to exhibit his talents in long speeches 
interspersed with many matters belonging to erudition rather than 
government.5 


Gonzago’s ridiculous pride in his own prescient wisdom is best 
illustrated in the speech to his daughter, IV, i: 


Then, verbum sat sapienti....! Go, take your chamber, down upon 
your knees; thank God your father is no foolish sot, but one that can 
foresee and see. 


5 Trans. by Lucy Aikin, I, 333. Memoir of the Court of King James the 
First, London, 1822. 
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And in V,i: 


This night we will exult! O let this night 

Be ever memorised with prouder triumphs— 

Let it be writ in lasting character 

That this night our great wisdom did discover 

So close a practice—that this night, I say, 

Our policy found out, nay, dash’d the drifts 

Of the young prince, and put him to his shifts, 

Nay, past his shifts (‘fore Jove! we could make a good poet).— 
Delight us. On! we deign our princely ear— 


It is scarcely sufficient to remark that herein is described one 
of the best known and most ludicrous foibles of James, for I am 
almost persuaded that the two passages burlesque specifically his 
alleged discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. The preamble to the 
Act of Thanksgiving insisted that 


.... the conspiracy would have turned to the utter ruin of this Kingdom, 
had it not pleased Almighty God, by inspiring the King’s most excellent 
Majesty with a Divine spirit to interpret some dark phrases of a letter 
shewed to his Majesty, above and beyond all ordinary construction 
thereby miraculously discovering the hidden treason. 


James, himself, told Parliament that the event was 


.... nota little wonderfull, which would bee thought the more miraculous 
by you all, if you were as well acquainted with my natural disposition, 
as those are who be neere about mee: For as I ever did hold Suspition 
to be the sickness of a Tyrant, so was I so farre upon the other extremity, 
as I rather contemned all advertisements or apprehensions of practises. 
And yet now at this time was I so farre contrary to my selfe, as when the 
Letter was shewec to me by my Secretary, wherein a generall obscure ad- 
vertisement was given to some dangerous blow at this time, I did upon 
the instant interpret and apprehend some darke phrases therein, contrary 
to the ordinary Grammar construction of them, (and in another sort then 
I am sure any Divine, or Lawyer in any Universitie would have taken 

, them) to be meant by this horrible forme of blowing us up all by Powder: 

And thereupon ordered that search be made, whereby the matter was dis- 
covered and the man apprehended: whereas if I had apprehended or inter- 
preted it to any other sort of danger, no worldly provision or prevention 
could have made us escape our utter destruction.® 


It seems, however, that all the people did not swallow the Powder 
Plot fiction, for Carleton wrote about a week after the alleged 
discovery that 


® MclIlwain, Pol. Wks. of Jas. I, Cambridge 1918, 284. 
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The fire which was said to have burnt our king and council and hath 
been so hot these two days past in every man’s mouth, proved but ignis 
fatuus, or a flash of some foolish fellow’s brain to cozen the world; for 
it is now confidently reported there was no such matter, nor anything 
near it more than a barrel of powder found near the court.’ 


Both Father Gerard, who questions the actuality of the Gun- 
powder conspiracy, and Gardiner, who offers a kindly and digni- 
fied refutation of Gerard’s main thesis, suggest that James was 
the willing but unconscious dupe of Salisbury in the episode of 
the oracular Monteagle letter.*® 

This, of course, was not the only occasion upon which the royal 
pedant boasted of his extraordinary powers. There is the famous 
letter of Sir John Harington which describes a character singularly 
akin to Gonzago. 


Then [wrote Harington] he enquyrede muche of lernynge, and showede 
me his owne in such sorte, as made me remember my Examiner at Cam- 
bridge aforetyme. He sought muche to knowe my advances in philosophie, 
and utterede such profounde sentences of Aristotle, and such lyke wryters, 
which I had never reade, and which some are bolde enoughe to saye others 
do not understand; but this I must passe by. The Prince did nowe presse 
my readinge to him parte of a canto in Ariosto, praysed my utterance, 
and said he had been informed of manie, as to my lernynge, in the tyme 
of the Queene. He asked me what I thoughte pure witte was made of; and 
whom it did best become? Whether a Kynge should not be the best clerke 
in his own countrie; and, if this land did not entertayne good opinion of 
his lernynge and good wisdom? His Majestie did much presse for my opin- 
ion touchinge the power of Satane in matters of witchcraft; and asked me, 
with much gravitie, if I did trulie understande, why the Devil did worke 
more with ancient women than others? I did not refraine from a scurvey 
jeste, and even said (notwithstandinge to whom it was saide) that we were 
taught hereof in Scripture, where it is tolde, that the Devil walketh in 
dry places. His Majestie, moreover, was pleasede to saie much, and 
favouredlye, of my good report for merth and good conceite; To which I 
did covertlie answer, as not willinge a subjecte should be wiser than his 
Prince, nor even appear so. More serious discourse did next ensue, where 
I wantede roome to continue, and sometime roome to escape; for the 
Queene his mother was not forgotten, nor Davison neither. His High- 
nesse tolde me her deathe was visible in Scotlande before it did really 
happen, being, he said, spoken of in secrete by those whose power of 
sighte presented to them a bloodie heade dancinge in the aire. He then 


7 Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot, 141. 
* Cf. Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot Was, 125. 
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did remarke much on this gifte, and saide he had soughte out of certain 
bookes a sure waie to attaine knowledge of future chances. Hereat he 
namede many bookes, which I did not knowe, nor by whom written; but 
advisede me not to consider some authors which woulde leade me to evile 
consultations; I tolde his Majestie, the power of Satan had, I muche 
fearede, damagede my bodilie frame; but I had not farther will to cowrte 
his friendshipe for my soules hurte. We next discoursed somewhat on 
Religion, when at lengthe he saide: Now, Sir, you have seen my wisdome 
in some sorte, and I have pried into yours. I praye you, do me justice 
in your reporte, and, in good season, I will not fail to add to your under- 
standinge, in such pointes as I maye find you lacke amendmente. 


There are three other points of congruence that are worthy of 
mention. The line in Gonzago’s speech quoted above, “ ’fore 
Jove! we could make a good poet,’’ may very well have been de- 
signed to twit the royal author of the Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art and Ruelis and Cautelis to be observed and eschewit in 
Scottis Poesie, who himself did use to meditate the thankless muse. 
In I, ii, Dondolo, ‘‘a bald fool’ rushes in shouting ‘“‘News! news! 
news! news!’’and the cynical Herod answers, “What, in the name of 
prophecy? Doth the duke want no money?” This ironic dart was 
aimed at the monarch of whom Weldon tersely remarks: “He 
spent much and had much use of his subjects’ purses, which bread 
some clashing with them in Parliament.”’ And finally Gonzago’s 
boast in V, i, ““Giv’t us full, when we were young we could ha’ 
troll’d it off, Drunk down a Dutchman,” coincides with our notion 
of James as a man proud of his mastery of strong liquor. Weldon 
tells us that “he was very intemperate in his drinking” and that 
“his drinks were of that kind of strength .... that had he not 
had a very strong brain might have daily been overtaken.” 

That John Marston, a fugitive from and finally a victim of 
James’s justice, could have drawn in ignorance a satirical portrait 
so like his sovereign is scarcely credible. 

To this full length portrait in The Fawn we may add several 
satirical details from The Woman Hater. The Duke in that play 


' is frequently the object of remarks which were apparently aimed 


at the king. Attention is first to be called, however, to what may 
have been a direct allusion to James. There is a line in the pro- 
logue which runs “or if there be any lurking amongst you in corners 
with Table-books who have some hope to find fit matter to feed 
his——malice on, let them claspe them up, and slink away, or stay 
and be converted.” The dash may mark the deletion of a profane 
epithet but I suggest the word “majesty’s’’; otherwise the “his” 
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must refer to “any” and the author has obviously conceived ‘‘any” 
in the ungrammatical plural sense as shown by the following ‘‘have” 
and “‘them.’’ Besides, the interlocking alliteration of ‘‘f’s’’ and 
“‘m’s” renders the conjecture particularly plausible. 

The first remark with satirical possibilities to be found in the 
play proper is the Duke’s speech, “‘Nay, knew you how my serious 
working plots, concern the whole Estates of all my subjects, I 
[ie. ‘‘Aye’’] and their lives; then Lucio thou wouldst swear, I 
were a loving Prince.’’® This I believe to be an instance of Beau- 
mont’s characteristic irony and an allusion to James’s unscrupulous 
dealing with the lives and property of recusants and other victims 
of his disfavor. 


A little farther along in the same scene occurs a speech of the 
Duke’s in which we are perhaps justified in reading an allusion 
to the notorious capriciousness of the King’s preferment. 


A courtier call’st thou him? says the Duke, “Believe me, Lucio, there be 
many such about our Court, respected, as they think, even by ourself; 
with thee I will be plain: We Princes do use, to preferre many for nothing, 
and to take particular and free knowledge almost in the nature of ac- 
quaintance of many; whom we do use only for our pleasures, and do give 
largely to numbers; more out of policy to be thought liberal, and by that 
means to make the people strive to deserve our Love; than to reward any 
particular desert of theirs, to whom we give: and do suffer ourselves to 
hear flatterers, more for recreation than for love of it, though we seldom 
hate it: And yet we know all these, and when we please, can touch the 
wheel, and turn their names about.’ 


Sir Anthony Weldon tells of James that 


he ever desired to prefer meane men in great places, that when he turned 
them out again, they should have no friends to bandy with them. And 
besides, they were so hated by being raised from a meane estate, to over 
top all men, that everyone held it a pretty recreation to have them turned 
out: There were living in this King’s time, at one instant, two Treasurers, 
three Secretaries, two Lord Keepers, two Admiralls, three Lord Chief 
Justices, yet but one in play, therefore this King had a pretty faculty in 
putting out and in.” 

There are two general allusions in which the king, according to 
memoir writers, would necessarily be included. One is the line 
“no court hand whom his own natural filth or change of air hath 

* Act I, sc. i. 


10 Cf. The Fawn, Il, i, 171. 
uD. N. Smith, Characters of the 17th Century, 8. 
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bedecked with scabs, etc.’’; and the other is Lazarillo’s reference to 
“huge stuff’d doublets.” The king’s clothes, according to Weldon, 
were “ever being made large and easie, the Doublets quilted for 
Steletto proofe, his Breeches in great pleites and full stuffed. He 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which was the reason of 
his quilted Doublets.” And his skin, according to the same authori- 
ty “‘was as soft as taffeta sarcenet, which felt so, because he never 
washed his hands only rubbed his fingers slightly with the wet 


_ end of a napkin.” 


To complete the realistic picture of ‘the wisest King in Christendom’ 
[says Sir Philip Gibbs] we may see James plucking at his richly jewelled 
doublet with dirty fingers glittering with precious gems. Though he 
lived in palaces, the King was not free from those little creatures which 
are often found in hovels. The Countess of Dorset wrote that when she 
paid a visit of congratulation to the royal family at Theobald’s she was 
surprised at the great change which had taken place in regard to the want 
of cleanliness since the preceding reign. Soon after leaving the mansion 
she found herself infested with fleas." 


Another indirect gibe at the timorous nature of him to whom 
Sir Henry Nevill refers (in a letter to Winwood) as “Jacobus 
Pacificus”’ is that in II, i, where the Count is able to give but two 
reasons why the Duke should be in conference with his general- 
issimo. 


Are they in consultation? [he asks]. If they be, either my young Duke 
hath gotten some Bastard, and is persuading my Knight yonder to 
father the child and marry the wench, or else some cock-pit is to be built. 


While I am aware that James’s interest in women has been ques- 
tioned, his notorious addiction to the sports of the cock-pit and 
his lavish expenditures upon them are not to be gainsaid. One 
historian informs us that ‘‘the cock-pit was frequented by him at 
least twice a week, and indeed constituted one of his principal 
sources of amusement.” “It is affirmed,’’ he continues, “that the 
salary of the Master of the Cocks amounting to two hundred 


J, ii, and I, iii. 
18 King’s Favorite, 4. The Countess wrote: 
“We all saw a great change between the fashion of the Court as it 
was now, and yt in ye Queene’s, for we were all lowzy by sittinge in 
Sir Thomas Erskin’s chamber.” 
From Lady Anne’s Diary in Nic. I, iii. Cf. also the Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, 
Lon. 1923, 6. 
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pounds per annum, exceeded the united allowances of two secreta- 
ries of state.’ 

It was the chronic discrepancy between the amount of such 
expenditures and the condition of the exchequer that lent point 
to the mercer’s remark in Act III, Scene iv, of The Woman Hater, 
“IT doe hope within this twelve-month to be able by Art to serve 
the Court with silks, and not undoe myself.”’ 

The Count’s instruction to Lazarillo before the introduction of 
that worthy to the Duke, the Duke’s subsequent catechism of 
Lazarillo, and several satirical allusions yet to be discussed are 
all in signal accord with the notion of James derived from the Har- 
ington letter and from another of Thomas Howard to Harington 
which'may be quoted here. It reads: 


If you have good will and good health to perform what I shall commend, 
you may set forward for Court, whenever it suiteth your own conven- 
ienty; the King hath often enquired after you, and would readily see and 
converse again with the ‘merry Blade,’ as he hath oft called you, since 
you were here. I will now premise certain things to be observed by you 
toward well gaining our Princes good affection: He doth wondrously 
covet learned discourse, of which you can furnish out ample means; he 
doth admire good fashion in cloaths, I pray you give good heed hereto; 
strange devices oft come into mans conceit; some one regardeth the 
endowments of the inward sort, wit, valour, or virtue; another hath, 
perchance, special affection towardes outward thinges, cloaths, deport- 
ment, and good countenance; I would wish you to be well trimmed, get a 
new jerkin well bordered, and not too short; the King saith he liketh a 
flowing garment; be sure it be not all of one sort, but diversely coloured, 
the collar falling somewhat down, and your ruff well stiffend and bushy. 
We have lately had many gallants who failed in their suits, for want of due 
observance of these matters. The King is nicely heedful of such points, 
and dwelleth on gocd looks and handsome accoutrements. Eighteen 
servants were lately discharged, and many more will be discarded, who 
are not to his liking in these matters. I wish you to follow my directions, 
as I wish you to gain all you desire. Robert Carr is now most likely to win 
the Princes affection, and dothe it wonderously in a little time. The 
Prince leaneth on his arm, pinches his cheek, smoothes his ruffled garment, 
and when he looketh at Carr, directeth discourse to divers others. This 
young man dothe muche study all art and device; he hath changed his 
taylors and tiremen many times, and all to please the Prince, who laugheth 
at the long grown fashion of our young Courtiers, and wisheth for change 
every day. You must see Carr before you go to the King, as he was with 
him a boy in Scotland, and knoweth his taste and what pleaseth. In 


4 England Under the Stuarts, I, 57. 
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your discourse you must not dwell too long on any one subject; and touch 
but lightly on religion. Do not yourself say, This is good or bad; but, if 
it were your Majesties good opinion, I myself should think so and so; ask 
no more questions than what may serve to know the Princes thought. In 
private discourse, the King seldom speaketh of any mans temper, discre- 
tion, or good virtues; so meddle not at all, but find out a clue to guide you 
to the heart and most delightful subject of his mind. I will advise one 
thing; The Roan jennet, whereon the King rideth every day, must not be 
forgotten to be praised; the good furniture, and, above all, what lost a 
great man much notice the other day.—A Noble did come in suit of a 
place, and saw the King mounting the Roan; delivered his petition, which 
was heeded and read, but no answer was given; the Noble departed, and 
came to Courte the nexte day, and got no answer again. The Lord 
Treasurer was then pressed to move the Kings pleasure touching the 
petition; when the King was asked for answer thereto, he said, in some 
wrath, ‘Shall a King give heed to a dirty paper, when a begar noteth not 
his gilt stirrops?’ Now it fell out, that the King had new furniture when 
the Noble saw him in the Courteyard, but was overcharged with confusion, 
and passed by admiring the dressing of the horse. Thus, good Knight, our 
Noble failed in his suit. I could relate and offer some other remarks on 
these matters, but silence and discretion should be linked together like 
dog and bitch, for of them is gendred security; I am certain it proveth 
so at this place. You have lived to see the trim of old times, and what 
passed in the Queens days: These things are no more the same; your Queen 
did talk of her subjects love and good affections, and in good truth she 
aimed well: our King talketh of his subjects fear and subjection, and 
herein I think he dothe well too, as long as it holdeth good; Carr hath all 
favours, as I told you before; the King teacheth him Latin every morning 
and I think some one should teach him English too, for, as he is a Scottish 
lad, he hath muck need of better language. The King doth much covet 
his presence, the Ladies too are not behind hand in their admiration; 
for I tell you, good Knight, this fellow is straight-limbed, well-favoured, 
strong-shouldered, a:id smooth-faced, with some sort of cunning and show 
of modesty; tho, God wot, he well knoweth when to shew his impudence. 
You are not young, you are not handsome, you are not finely: and yet 
Will you come to Courte, and thinke to be well favoured? Why, I say 
again, good Knight, that your learning may somewhat prove worthy here- 
unto: your Latin and your Greek, your Italian, your Spanish tongues, 
your wit and discretion, may be well looked unto for a while, as strangers 
at such a place; but these are not the thinges men live by now a days: 
Will you say the 1noon shineth all the summer? That the starrs are bright 
jewels fit for Carrs ears? That the Roan jennet surpasseth Bucephalus, 
and is worthy to be bestridden by Alexander? That his eyes are fire, his 
tail is Berenices locks, and a few more such fancies worthy your noticing? 
Your Lady is virtuous and somewhat of a good huswife; has lived in a 
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Courte in her time, and I believe you may venture her forthe again; but 
I know those woud not quietly reste, were Carr to leer on their wives, as 
some do perceive, yea, and like it well too they should be so noticed. If 
any mischance be to be wished, tis breaking a leg in the Kings presence, 
for this fellow owes all his favour to that bout; I think he hath better 
reason to speak well of his own horse, than the King’s Roan jennet. We 
are almost worn out in our endeavors to keep pace with this fellow in his 
duty and labour to gain favour, but all in vain; where it endeth I cannot 
guess, but honours are talked of speedily for him. I truste this by my own 
son, that no danger may happen from our freedoms. If you come here, 
God speed your ploughing at the Courte. I know you do it rarely at 
home: So adieu, my good Knyght, and I will always write me your truly 
loving old ‘rinde, T. Howard." 

The most amusing shafts in the play, indeed, are those leveled 
at the conspicuous favoritism of James and the men toward whom 
it was shown, I shall treat the Carr allusion in a discussion of 
the date of the play, but another remark occurring on the same 
page also appears to be allusive. After speaking of one pair of 
legs, which possibly belonged to Robert Carr, the Count says to 
his sister, ‘Another pair you shall see, that were heir apparent 
legs to a Glover, these legs hope shortly to be made honorable.” 
This may refer to Sir Thomas Glover, the Ambassador to Turkey, 
who was knighted for the second time at Hampton Court in August 
1606, or even more probably to Sir Willian Glover, an ex-sheriff, 
who had been dubbed along with all the other “Aldermen of Lon- 
don who had not been previously knighted” in 1603 at the time 
when ‘“‘so few scaped the sword.’ Sir William apparently had 
hopes, for he captured one of the numerous parasitic positions at 
court as ‘‘Gentleman-usher Dayly-water,”’ and finally gained such 
preferment as entitled him to ride before the royal hearse at the 
funeral of 1625. 

Unquestionably the two most conspicuous of the royal cronies 
during the two or three years preceding the brilliant rise of Carr 
were Philip Herbert and James Hay, and it is a temptation to 
suspect that Beaumont has paid them his satirical respects in the 
persons of Lucio and Arrigo. The evidence is meagre but suggestive. 

In the first place Herbert and Hay were associated with one 
another in a confidential relationship to their sovereign identical 
with that of Lucio and Arrigo. Herbert was knighted at St. James, 


% Nugae Antiquae, II, 271. 
6 Nic. I, 508 and II, 95. The quip is from Sharpham’s Fleire. 
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July 24, 1603, and in the following month we find Sir Robert 
Carey writing that 


Shortly after her coming [i.e., the Queen’s coming to Windsor] she made 
suit too for James Hayes to be admitted again [he had served James in 
Scotland] into the Bed-chamber with Philip Herbert. I bestirred myself 
as well as I could. They were taken and poor I refused, never after to 
hope for it.” 


Henceforth for a period of many years these two favorites are 
associated in the records in business, as recipients of James’s lavish 
bounty, and as acknowledged leaders in the social and athletic 
activities of the royal circle. By November 1603 they “had got 
betwixt them” according to Dudley Carleton, ‘‘a grant of trans- 
port of cloths, worth £10,000 at best.’’* From the State papers we 
learn that this was done through royal indulgence and contravened 
the previous right granted by Elizabeth to the Earl of Cumber- 
land.'® 


Their names again appear together in the Calendar for Septem- 
ber 25, 1604, when James grants them the offices in reversion of 
“Steward and Lieutenant of Woodstock and Wolton, Keeper of 
the parks, woods, etc., of Woodstock, Ranger of the New Forest, 
and porter of the park,” lucrative sinecures, of course; and again 
in November, 1606, Chamberlin writes Carleton that “the King 
will pay the debts of Earl Montgomery (Philip Herbert) and Lord 
Hay and Viscount Haddington.” And finally: 


On Satterday, the 22d of March, (1606) about a halfe an houre before 
seven a clocke in the morning, was suddenly spread throughout the Court 
and the Cittie of London, for certaine, news that the King was slaine at 
Oking, ....for two hours space and more the newes grew more and 
more, that not onely the King was slaine, but with him, in his defence, the 
Earl of Montgomery, Syr John Ramsay, and Sir James Hay.”° 


So much for the fact that Montgomery and Hay were associated 
in the intimate service of their king. Now for their individual 
characteristics as logical targets of dramatic satire. No one seems 
to have outdone either of them as a candidate for public attention. 
Montgomery appears to have been the most lampooned politician 


17 Nic. I, 247. 

18 The Court and Times of James I, citing Birch, I, 26. 
19 Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1603-10, p. 88. 
20 Nic. II, 39. 
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of two reigns, and Hay was the universally acknowledged Beau 
Brummel of his generation.” 


From his first utterance ‘‘About some weighty State plot,” 
to Valore’s ironical admonition, ‘“‘Go, and maist thou knock down 
Treason like an ox,’’ Lucio of The Woman Hater is consistently 
represented as a hot tempered bigot whose absorbing preoccupa- 
tion is statecraft. ‘His name is Lucio,” says the Count “ ’tis he 
that was made a Lord at the request of some of his friends for his 
wives sake: he affects to be a great Statesman, and thinks it con- 
sists in night-caps and jewells, and tooth-picks.’” In the first 
scene of Act V he declaims with pompous rhetoric against poor 
Lazarillo in a speech which he has apparently memorized for such 
occasions. ‘Hold thy peace:’’ he shouts, “thou canst not answer 
this speech: no Traiter can answer it: but because you can”ot 
answer this speech, I take it you have confess’d the Treason.” 

Now Philip Herbert was no less of a would-be ‘‘Machieval”’ 
than Lucio, and about as statesman-like. He was scarcely out of 
his teens when he stood for Glamorganshire in the first Parliament 
of James and indeed was one of the youngest that ever sat in that 
turbulent body. Then followed a hectic political career which 
lasted throughout the half century. ‘‘No stratagem that e’re his 
silly pate Could hatch, but hee imploy’d it for the state.’ Whether 
Herbert used “‘railroad’’ methods comparable to those of Lucio 
in the prosecution of treason we cannot say, but we do know that 
it was he who represented the king in dealing with the treasonable 
satire of the Revels’ Children and others in 1608.% Osborne, a 
bitter memoir writer of the time, who had himself been Master of 
the Horse to Herbert, tells us that he was ‘“‘intolerable choleric 
and offensive and did not refrain to break many wiser heads than 
his own.”” Osborne’s editor, Sir Walter Scott, conjectures another 
allusion to Herbert in The Maids Tragedy, I, ii, where the deputy 
chamberlain says of Catianax, “‘Would he were here, he would run 
raging among them, and break a dozen wiser heads than his own 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Lodge says of Herbert: 


21 Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. for resumé of Herbert’s troublous career. There are 
thirteen satires on Montgomery collected by Geo. Thomason. Vid., Catalogue, 
Thomason Tracts, II, 593. 

i. 

°8 The Life and Death of Philip Herbert. Lond. 1649 (?). 

Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, II, 53-4. 
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His perpetual quarrels with persons of distinction were at once the amuse- 
ment and disgrace of the Court, in one of which, at a horserace at Croyden, 
Ramsay, a Scot,....chastised him personally with impunity in the 
presence of thousands: such was the man whom James on his arrival in 
England first chose as his favourite, and called to his Privy Council; and 
on whom, in addition to the great pecuniary bounties just now mentioned, 
he conferred, on the fourth of May 1605, the dignities of Baron Herbert, 
of Shurland .... and Earl of Montgomery, and shortly after, the Order 
of the Garter. 


It may be further noted here that when Lazarillo facetiously 
suggests that one might reasonably expect royal preferment ‘for 
being an excellent Farrier, for playing well at Span-counter, or 
sticking knives in walls, for being impudent, or for nothing,” he is 
enumerating the very qualitites which are said to have endeared 
Montgomery to his sovereign.” ‘He pretended to no other quali- 
fications,” says Clarendon (who is more kindly disposed toward 
Herbert than others) “than to understand dogs and horses very 
well, which his master loved him the better for (being at his first 
coming into England, very jealous of those who had the reputation 
of great parts).’”*? There are at least two instances mentioned in 
the gossipy letters of the time wherein Montgomery won heavily 
for the king at Span-counter, while his prowess in the various 
sports and games of the cock-pit and his abiding impudence were 
almost proverbial.?* He is alone in his distinction as a Span-counter 
adept so far as the records show. 

Even the gibe about being elevated for his wife’s sake can be 
explained. At the time of his marriage, however great his prefer- 
ment may have been, Herbert was, in rank, merely a Knight of the 
Bath and Gentleman of the Bed Chamber. He married Susan 
Vere, the orphaned and presumably impecunious daughter of the 
notorious profligate Edward de Vere. Susan was a royal ward and 
a great favorite of the King’s. The details of the betrothal ard 


% Lodge, Portraits, IV, 339. 
% iii. 
27 History of the Rebellion, ed. Oxford, 1839, I, 97. 
28 £1000, Jan. 1606, and £750, Jan. 1607. Nic. I, 47, and II, 162. Cf. also 
D. N. B., V. 26, 208, 
“The distinction which he gained when accompanying the king... . 
gave new currency to the old lines: 
The Herberts every Cockpitday 
Doe carry away 
The gold and glory of the day.” 
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marriage rites are famous. In October, 1604, Pembroke, Herbert’s 
elder brother, and a very influential man, wrote to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in high glee saying, 


After long love and many changes, my brother on Fryday last was pri- 
vately contracted to my Lady Susan, without the knowledge of any of his 
or her friends. On Saturday she acquainted her uncie with it and he me. 
My Lord of Cranburn seemed to be much troubled at it at the first, but 
yesterday the King, taking the whole matter on himself, made peace of 
all sides.?® 


Then followed one of the most extravagant celebrations that 
England ever witnessed. Fortunately Dudley Carleton was there. 
He writes: 


On St. John’s day we have the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert and the 
Lady Susan performed at Whitehall, with all the honour could be done a 
great favourite. The Court was great; and for that day put on the best 
bravery. The Prince and Duke of Holst led the Bride to Church; the 
Queen followed her from thence. The King gave her; and she in her tresses 
and trinkets brided and bridled it so handsomely, and indeed became 
herself so well, that the King said, ‘if he were unmarried, he would not 
give her, but keep her for himself.’.... At night there was a Mask in 
the hall, which for conceit and fashion, was suitable to the occasion. .... 
There was no small loss that night of chaines and jewells, and many 
great Ladies were made shorter by the skirts, and were very well served 
that they could keep cut no better. The presents of plate and other things 
given by the Noblemen were valued at £2500; but that which made it a 
good marriage was gift of the King’s of £500 land, for the bride’s jointure. 
They were lodged in the Councill-chamber, where the King, in his shirt 
and night-gown, gave them a reveille matin before they were up, and 
spent a good time in or upon the bed; chuse which you believe. No cere- 
mony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and gloves, which have 
been ever since the livery of the Court; and at night there was sewing in the 
sheet, casting off the bride’s left hose, with many other petty sorceries.*° 


All of which renders easily understandable the impertinence which 
credited the bridegroom’s next promotion (May 1605) to royal 
interest in the vivacious Susan. 

The character of Arrigo as presented in The Woman Hater is in 
general a satire upon that highest class of court parasites who traf- 
ficked directly in royal preferment, conducting a particularly profi- 
table business in the sale of Knighthoods. Ifa specific reference is 
intended, Sir James Hayisa likely subject of the following colloquy: 


2 Nic. I, 463. 
% Nic. 470, Vol. I. 
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Laza. And whats that other? 

Count. A Knight Sir, that pleaseth the Duke to favor, and to raise 
to some extraordinarie fortunes, he can make as good men as 
himself, everie day in the weeke and doth— 

Laza. For what was he raised. 

Count Truely Sir, I am not able to say directlie, for what; but for 
wearing of red breeches as I take it, hees a brave man, hee 
will spend three Knighthoodes at a Supper without trum- 
phets. 

Laza. My Lord ile talke with him, for I have a friend, that would 
gladlie receive the humour. _ 

Count. If he have the itch of Knighthood uppon him, let him repaire 
to that Phisition, hee’le cure him: but I will give you a note; 
is your friend fat or leane? 

Laza. Something fat. 

Count. T’will be the worse for him. 

Laza. _I hope thats not material. 

Count. Verie much, for there is an imposte set uppon Knighthoodes, 
and your friend shall pay a Noble in the pound.* 


It is first to be observed that whereas Lucio is described by 
Valore as a Lord, Arrigo is referred to as a Knight; this corre- 
sponds to the actual difference in rank between the two favorites, 
Montgomery and Hay, in 1606. 

In spite of this discrepancy in rank, however, Hay had, as I 
have shown, been constantly associated with Montgomery as a 
partaker of James’s lavish bounty. (A bounty, by the way, which 
usually consisted of recusants’ property, political sinecures, and 
the like.) The jibe that Arrigo was raised for the wearing of red 
breeches (i.e., for being a fashionable gallant in respect to his 
dress), applied to Hay as it did to no other worthy of the court 
retinue, as did likewise the allusion to extravagant suppers, for 
Hay’s reputation apparently rested upon his wardrobe and his 
hospitality. 


And for James Hayes, Earl of Carlisle, says the vituperative Weldon, 
‘ “though of no more noble extraction than the immediate son of a Scotch 
merchant, an appeallation some under a stall would scorn to patronise, it 
is known he did bestow more trimming in the varnish of a winscot carcass, 


TT, i. 

% Cf. Middleton, Family of Love, II, 164, ed. Dyce: 
Lypsalve. Hadst thou heard the protestations the wife of a bellows- 
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than any of his master’s ancestors did in the clothing themselves and their 
whole families.” 


Clarendon, in a character that is on the whole favorable in tone, 
observes that he 


....had no other consideration of money, then for the support of his 
lustre, and whilst he could do that, he cared not for money having no 
bowels in the point of running in debt, or borrowing all he could. He was 
surely a man of the greatest expense in his own person, of any in the age 
he lived; and introduced more of that expense in the excess of clothes and 
diet than any other man; and was indeed the original of all those inven- 
tions, from which others did but transcribe copies.“ 


At this time [Osborne gossips on] the honour of Knighthood which an- 
tiquity preserved sacred, as the cheapest and readiest jewell to preserve 
vertue with, was promiscuously laid on any head belonging to the yeo- 
mandry, (made addle through pride and contempt of their ancestors 
pedigree,) that had but a court-friend, or money to purchase the favour 
of the meanest able to bring him into an outerward room, when the king, 
the fountain of honour, came down, and was uninterrupted by other busi- 
ness; in which case it was then usual for him to grant a commission for the 
chamberlain or some other lord to do it; But experience soon informed 
the empty Scot, that as his airy treasure was inexhaustible, so it might be 
turned to great profit, seeing the shoals of base and ignorant trouts that 
gaped after it (the cause, access to the king was made daily more difficult) : 
by thus rendering the temple of honour a common theatre, into which 
the basest were suffered to enter for their money.*® 


That Hay found it convenient for the payment of his excessive 
debts to eke out the royal grants with a little of this easy “rake-off” 
money, is not reasonably to be doubted, and it will be recalled 
that the letter to Sir John Harington from Thomas Howard written, 
I think, about the same time as The Vi’oman Hater, when Carr 


33 Somers’s tracts, ed. Scott, p. 146. 

* Hist. of the Reb., 1, 102. Cf. also D. N. B., XXV, 265. 
“Satirists, perhaps with some exaggeration, delighted to tell of his 
unbounded extravagance. One particular freak, that of the double 
suppers, was remembered against him. The invited guests would, it 
is said, find themselves in the presence of a cold supper composed of 
the greatest rarities. Before they had time to help themselves, it 
was snatched away and replaced by a hot supper of equal costli- 
ness.—(Osborne, Traditional Memoirs, in The Secret History of the 
Court of James I, 270. 
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was in the very act of eclipsing the other satellites about the king, 
dwells specifically both upon the likelihood of preferment by virtue 
of extravagant dress and the strategic necessity of approaching 
his majesty by way of a royal intimate. 

If Hay capitalized his propinquity to the royal ear, there is 
likewise some slight attendant probability that his wife 
availed herself of the same opportunity, and it is for this reason 
that I mention Lady Honora Hay, daughter of Lord Denny, as the 
possible subject of the Count’s irony in I, iii. 


Faith, [says he] the Lady Honoria cares for you as she doth for all other 
young Ladies, she’s glad to see you, and will shew you the Privy Garden, 
and tell you how many Gowns the Duchess had; marry if you have ever 
an old uncle, that would be a Lord, or ever a kinsman that hath done a 
murther, or committed a robbery, and will give good store of money to 
procure his pardon, then the Lady Honoria will be glad to see you. 


One may reasonably object that if Honora Hay were meant we 
should scarcely expect to have her mentioned by name, but the 
ironic implication in the name makes the temptation to use it 
very great. 

These identifications are, of course, conjectural. They are offered, 
however, not so much for their own sake, as to give color to the 
surmise that much of the characterization of The Fawn and The 
Woman Hater is specifically allusive and that much of the social 
satire of the plays is signally applicable to the royal circle of 
James himself. 

ALBERT W. Upton 

W hittier College 


% Both Nichols and the D. N. B. spell the name “Honora” but the “Epistle 
Dedicatorie” to a sermon by Robert Wilkinson called “The Merchant Royall, a 
Sermon preached at White Hall before the King’s Majestie, at the nuptials of the 
Right Honorable the Lord Hay and His Lady, upon the Twelfe day last, being 
Januar. 6, 1607,” reads “to Lord Hay and his late espoused the Lady Honoria.” 
(In Nic. IV, 1075.) . 


XLVII 
BUTLER’S SIDROPHEL 


FEW readers of Hudibras have escaped the fascination of trying 
to identify the characters in the poem. Yet after two hundred 
and fifty years, during which readers have wondered and scholars 
have pondered, we are little nearer the goal. We do not even know 
whether Butler intended his titular hero to be the satiric portrait 
of a particular Puritan or the personified picture of a type. 

If we except that delightful rascal, Hudibras himself, there is 
scarcely a lover of the poem who will deny that Sidrophel, the 
fraudulent astrologer, is by all odds the most interesting rogue in 
Butler’s gallery. Because this equivocating astrologer is so rea- 
listic, many have tried to identify him. Sidrophel is obviously an 
important astrologer and a Roundhead. All the world in Butler’s 
day knew William Lilly, outstanding astrologer of the time, a 
Roundhead, enemy of the King, and a man of whom it might well 
be said, 

Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forebode news. 


But unfortunately there are one or two objections to this facile 
identification. Many of the details used to describe Sidrophel can- 
not by the farthest stretch of the imagination be called applicable 
to William Lilly. Furthermore, and this is not the least important, 
a well authenticated tradition records that Sidrophel was intended 
to satirize Sir Paul Neile, one of the founders of the Royal Society. 
This tradition possibly takes its origin from a Key to Hudibras, 
published in 1706, in which it is asserted that The Heroicall Epistle 
of Hudibras to Sidrophel was addressed by Butler to this same Neile.' 
This Heroicall Epistle was added to the Second Part of Hudibras, 
in which the character of Sidrophel first appears, in 1674, ten 
years after the latter was first published. The theory that Butler 
intended to satirize Neile in the Episéle is strengthened by the fact 
that the latter poem contains no astrological allusions of any kind; 
a single reading shows that this Sidrophel is certainly not an astro- 
loger. The tradition is further strengthened by at least one allusion 
in the poem itself; the phrase ‘‘as if you were the sole Sir Poll’”’ 
means little addressed to William Lilly; addressed to Sir Paul 


1 See Zachary Grey’s note on the first line of the Epistle to Sidrophel. I have not 
had access to the Key he speaks of. 
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Neile it has considerable significance.? Thus it is obvious at the 
outset that there is good reason to suspect that in 1674 Butler 
meant to depict Neile in the character of Sidrophel. 

For these reasons some scholars have believed that Sidrophel 
represents Neile both in the Epistle and in the main poem. Grey, 
who denied that even the Sidrophel of the Epistle represented 
Neile, mentioned that “by some he had been taken for the real 
Sidrophel of the Poem.’ Roger North, writing in the years im- 
mediately following 1706, declared that there was a deformed old 
gentleman called Sir P. Neal, who, they say, sat for the Picture of 
Sydrophel in Hudibras.’’* Half a century later Thyer, editor of 
Butler’s Genuine Remains, declared that his author ‘introduced 
into his Hudibras the character of Sidrophel, which we can assure 
the Reader, upon the Poet’s own Authority, was intended for a 
Picture of Sir Paul Neal.’’® Surely, if anything will, the poet’s own 
word ought to settle the matter, and of modern critics at least the 
author of the chapter on Butler in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature has been willing to let the problem rest there, for he 
asserts that Neile is ‘probably the original of the astrologer Sidro- 
phel.’’® 

In spite of these assertions, nearly all editors of Butler have for 
a very good reason been unwilling to accept the claims of Sir 
Paul for this dubious honor. If Samuel Butler intended his 
Sidrophel to be a satiric picture of Neile, his portrait is not a 
recognizable likeness. It is unfortunate that we know so little 
concerning Sir Paul, but what we do know shows that he bore 
little resemblance to the astrologer of Hudibras. A son of Richard 
Neile, Archbishop of York,’ he was from his youth associated 
with the Court, for he seems to have been usher of the privy 
chamber both to Charles I and to his son.* On May 27, 1633 
he was knighted by the King. He had a studious and scientific 
turn of mind; as early as 1656 Evelyn noted that Neile was 
“famous for his optic glasses,’”’® and at the foundation of the 


2 Op. cit., line 86. This is a reference to Ben Jonson’s Sir Politick Would-be. 

3 Zachary Grey’s note on the first line of The Heroicall Epistle. 

4 Roger North, Examen... . of a pretended Complete History, Lond. 1740, p. 60. 

5 Thyer, Buller’s Genuine Remains, I, 1. 

6 Op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 69. 

7 Robert Surtees, History of Durham, I, \xxxix. The family pedigree is printed 
there. 

*® Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society, Lond. 1756, II, 460. 

® John Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, Lond. 1906, Tl, 84. 
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Royal Society he became one of the initial members. His name 
appears with great frequency in the reports of their meetings, 
and he seems to have been an influential and respected member of 
that body until his death, which must have occurred in 1685, 
for his will was proved in that year. Certainly then, as far as can 
be told today, there was nothing about Sir Paul which merited 
the savage description accorded to Sidrophel. Neile was neither a 
knave nor a fraud, and above everything else he was not an as- 
trologer. It happens that the one unquestioned fact about the 
Sidrophel in Hudibras is his activity asa professional astrologer. 
Hence one is forced to ask himself whether Butler could have 
had such animosity toward Neile that he would have been willing 
to sacrifice all semblance of truth in order to create a vituperative 
portrait, unrecognizable to any of his contemporaries. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to determine whether Butler 
had good cause for hating Neile. 

Butler might have satirized Neile because he disliked him 
personally or because he differed from him in politics, in religion, 
or in anything else over which men habitually quarrel. It is 
perhaps not unimportant that Butler displayed marked con- 
tempt for at least one thing with which Neile was intimately 
associated—the Royal Society. The Elephant in the Moon is a 
clever satire of the Society and its experiments. Nor is this 
all. The Key to Hudibras which has already been mentioned con- 
tains the assertion that Neile made a point of asserting that 
Samuel Butler could never have written Hudibras. Here indeed 
is a cause for offense; an insult which might well have driven 
Butler to frantic retaliation in an effort to show this doubt- 
ing Thomas that he could of a surety write lashing satire. But 
if this be true, Butler was so blinded by rage that he failed 
in his object. Furthermore it must not be forgotten that if 
this be the explanation, then the character of Sidrophel the 
astrologer was not conceived in Butler’s mind before the publi- 
cation of the First Part of Hudibras. This First Part, which 
contains no mention of Sidrophel, received its Jmprimatur on 
Nov. 11, 1662, and was probably in circulation by the early 
months of the next year. The Second Part, containing the long 
canto devoted to the rascalities of Sidrophel, was licensed on 
Nov. 5, 1663.!° If Sidrophel be Neile and no one else, Butler 
must have conceived and brought forth that character within 
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the year which elapsed between the publication of the First and 
Second Parts. On the other hand, if this canto or any portion of it 
antedates the early months of 1663, Butler must have had some 
other man in mind. It would be taxing one’s credulity too far to 
ask him to believe that a poet of Butler’s ability painted a 
hopelessly unrecognizable portrait to satirize a man against 
whom he had as yet no cause for enmity. 

It is obviously important, then, to determine when Butler 
first conceived the-character of Sidrophel. Near the beginning 
of Canto III of the Second Part of Hudibras occurs a passage 
which may shed light on the date of composition. 


Has not this present Parliament 
A Ledger to the Devil sent 

Fully impowr’d to treat about 
Finding revolted Witches out?" 


Without any doubt these lines refer to the activities of Mathew’ 
Hopkins, the notorious witch-finder. In 1644, during the 
confusion attendant on the civil war and the cessation of ordinary 
jurisprudence, Hopkins announced himself as a man divinely 
inspired to hunt out witches in the land. Although he adopted 
the title of ‘‘Witch-finder-general’’, it is very doubtful if he 
possessed an actual commission from Parliamert;” nevertheless, 
with his assistant, John Stearn, he toured the country, examining 
and hanging old women. Butler’s lines, 


And has not he with in a year, 
Hang’d threescore of ’em in one Shire."* 


almost certainly refer to Hopkins’ own boast that he hanged sixty 
witches in Essex in a single year. As Hopkins’ statement on this 
matter is taken from his own book, The Discovery of Witches, 
published in May 1647, it is highly probabie that Butler wrote 
the lines after May of this year." 

There is another reference in this passage which shows con- 
clusively that the lines were written toward the end of the 
Witch-finder-general’s career. Butler says that Hopkins 


10 The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler, ed. R. B. Johnson, 1893, I, xxiii-iv. 

1 Hudibras, Part II, Canto iii, lines 139-42. 

12 Wallace Notestein, A History of Witchcraft in England, Washington, 1911, 
p. 165. 

18 Hudibras, lines 143-4. 
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after prov’d himself a Witch 
And made a Rod for his own breech.'® 


One test which Hopkins used to determine a witch was to throw 
the suspect, tied hand and foot, into a pond. If she floated, she 
was guilty; if she sank, innocent. Finally, a tradition relates, 
“Hopkins went on searching, and swimming the poor creatures, 
till some Gentlemen, out of Indignation at the Barbarity, took 
him, and tied his thumbs and toes, as he used to tye others, 
and when he was put into the Water, he himself swam as they 
did. That clear’d the Country of him; and it was a great deal of 
Pity that they did not think of the Experiment sooner.’ The 
exact date of this experiment is not important;!’ it must, at 
least, have occurred toward the end of the witch-finder’s active 
career. Little is heard of Hopkins after certain ‘‘queries” were 
presented to him at the Norfolk assize in the spring of 1647. 
Since Butler writes as one who looks back at the incident, it is 
surely safe to assume that this part of Hudibras was set down at 
the very earliest during or after the summer of 1647. 

It is perhaps a fortunate coincidence that we can use this 
same passage to prove that portions of this Canto were com- 
posed before the Restoration. Butler, in speaking of Hopkins 
and his commission to hunt witches, used the words “‘this present 
Parliament”. The Parliament which may or may not have con- 
doned Hopkins’ nefarious actions was, of course, the famous long 
Parliament, which continued in theory to sit until its dissolution 


44 T have not had access to a copy of Hopkins’ book; this statement is repeated 
from the article on him in the DNB. That the work was published in May or 
slightly before can be seen from the fact that Thomason received his copy on the 
18th. of that month. 

8 Op. cit., lines 153-4. 

% Francis Hutchinson, Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft, Lond. 1720, 
pp. 86-87. 

17 Notestein doubts the validity of this legend for reasons which are not at all 
cogent. He believes the assertion made by Stearne, Hopkins’ partner, that the 
latter died “peacefully, after a long sicknesse of a Consumption.” Both Notestein 
and the Rev. Alexander Gordon, author of the article in the DNB, assume that 
Hopkins according to this tradition died during the experiment. Notestein asserts 
that the tradition is that he was drowned; Gordon, that he was hanged afterwards. 
Neither assumption is necessary. Hutchinson says Hopkins swam; hence there is 
no reason to suppose that he drowned. The story that he was hanged seems to have 
originated in the mind of Mr. Gordon himself. The validity of the tradition, how- 
ever, makes no difference. Butler heard the story, whether it was true or not, and 
we are only concerned with the date at which he might have heard it. 
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on March 16, 1660. In reality, however, it was not in existence 
between April 1653 and May 1659. Consequently one can only 
conclude that in all probablility Butler wrote these words before 
1653. It is however, an umimportant matter; all that concerns us 
is the fact that part of this Canto was written before the Re- 
storation of Charles II. It isconsequently unreasonable to suppose 
that Butler directed his satire at Sir Paul Neile. 

This fact however, does not prove that Sidrophel was intended 
to represent Lilly. Just as we can prove that certain portions 
of the Canto were written before the Restoration, so also can 
we show that other portions were written after the return of 
Charles. Toward the latter part of the Canto, Sidrophel, thor- 
oughly vexed at the obstinate incredulity of Hudibras, declares 
that he will prove the truth of astrology by recounting the 
Knight’s previous adventures. But when he relates how Hudi- 
bras was beaten at “Brentford fair,’ the Knight at once replies, 


I now perceive 
You are no Conj’rer, by your leave: 
That Paultry story is untrue, 
And forg’d to cheat such Gulls as you.'* 


And Hudibras was quite right, for Sidrophel had reported the 
adventures ascribed to the Knight in the spurious Second Part 
of 1663.1® Hence it is evident that not only a considerable 
number of lines, but even the crux of the plot of this Canto is 
derived from a book published in 1663. 

The meaning of this is obvious. This particular canto was 
either composed in two portions, each written at a different 
time, or else it was thoroughly revised at the last minute. This 
then offers a solution to the whole difficulty. Did Butler have 
William Lilly in mind when he first wrote, and Sir Paul Neile when 
he revised for publication? An examination of the canto itself 
will, I believe, show that this or something like this was the case. 

But first it seems best to sketch briefly what sort of man 
William Lilly was and to show why Butler attacked him. During 
the period of the Civil wars Lilly posed as the astrological 
champion of the Puritans and was certainly considered by 
the Cavaliers as the mouthpiece of their opponents. During 1647 
apd 1648 a bitter pamphlet warfare was being waged between 


18 Op. cit., lines 999-1002. 
1 This fact has been pointed out by all the editors of Butler. 
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Lilly, as chief of the Roundhead astrologers, and certain Royalist 
writers, led by Sir George Wharton, astrologer and author of 
one of the most important news journals of the day—Mercurius 
Elencticus. Joined with Wharton in this acrimonious struggle 
was John Cleveland, the Cavalier poet and pamphleteer, who with 
Shepard acted as editor of the other great Royalist journal— 
Mercurius Pragmaticus. Cleveland had little love for Lilly; in 
one of his articles he called him and one of his associates, Booker, 
“those two disciples of Erra Pater, that....have led the 
Commons of this kingdome as the beares are led by the nose 
with bagpipes before them in the morning, and in the afternoon 
are worried at the stake.’?° While Cleveland was quarrelling 
with Lilly, he and Butler were on terms of the utmost intimacy. 
Aubrey records that Cleveland and ‘‘Sam. Butler etc. of Grayes 
Inne, had a clubb every night.’”*! Undoubtedly at the “clubb” 
many numbers of Pragmaticus as well as other Royalist pamphlets 
were composed, and it is not an improbable conjecture that some 
of Hudibras was set down at these meetings. Such a theory is 
at least borne out by Professor Craig’s conclusion that the 
greater portion of the First Part was written between 1647 and 
1648.” Under the circumstances it would not be surprising to 
find Butler writing down satiric lines about Lilly. 

Upon turning to the poem it is evident that much of the de- 
scription of Sidrophel is directed at that astrologer. The canto 
opens with Hudibras in a quandary whether to approach the 
Widow with his love, since he fears that she may take offense. 
Ralph, his squire, then suggests that he go to Sidrophel, the 
learned astrologer, and determine with his aid what the future 
may have in store. Ralph argues that all the world seeks out 
Sidrophel when its goods are lost, when domestic animals are 
sick, or when “‘love proves cross and cumbersome.”” The Knight 
is delighted with the idea, but his conscience makes him object 
that it is questionable whether 


the Saints have freedom 
To go to Sorc’rers, when they need ’em. 


The useful squire, however, soon quiets his master’s doubts by 


20 This is quoted by J. B. Williams (A History of English Journalism, London 
1908, p. 49). Mr. Williams gives no reference. 
jg * John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Clark, Oxford 1898, Vol. I, p. 175. 

* Hardin Craig, Manly Anniversary Studies, Chicago, 1923, p. 145 ff. 
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observing that there can be no sin in using the devil to his 
own disadvantage. Then he clinches the argument by reminding 
Hudibras that “the great reformers’ themselves use ‘‘Sidrophel 
to forebode news’’. What is lawful for them is surely lawful 
for Hudibras. Convinced at last, the Knight starts out for the 
astrologer’s house. 

Thus we see that the first picture of Sidrophel shows us a man 
who finds lost goods and casts figures for all manner of questions. 
These are the duties of the professional astrologer and could 
hardly be called applicable to Lilly alone. But the fact that the 
“great reformers’, who are obviously the Parliamentary leaders, 
used him to forebode news points directly at William Lilly; 
elsewhere Wharton and Cleveland were accusing the Parliament 
of the same thing. 

A description of Sidrophel then follows. We first learn that 
he has long studied mathematics, optics, philosophy, statics, 
magic, horoscopy, astrology, and physiology. Next we are 
told that he “‘fell to juggle, cant and cheat’’; that he boasted 
that his knowledge was deeper than anyone’s since Roger Bacon 
and Bishop Grosseteste, and that he was acquainted with the 
writings of John Dee. The description continues in a markedly 
astrological vein. 

Suddenly a break occurs; Sidrophel is no longer a fraudulent 
astrologer. He becomes on the contrary a scientific experimenter 
and virtuoso, whose zeal leads him into enthusiasms which are 
quite ridiculous. An absurd list of his achievements is then 
given. This new Sidrophel has constructed an instrument to 
examine the moon, with which he has proved conclusively that 
it is not made of green cheese, and that the Man and Dog on its 
surface are really bodies of water. Furthermore he can 


fire a mine in China, here 
With Sympathetic Gun powder. 


He also knows 


Whether a Pulse beat in the black 
List, of a Dappled Louse’s back; 

If Systole or Diastole move 

Quickest, when hee’s in wrath, or love: 
When two of them do run a race, 
Whether they gallop, trot, or pace. 


Line 260. 
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How many scores a Flea will jump 

Of his own length, from head to rump; 
Which Socrates, and Chaerephon 

In vain, assaid so long agon; 

Whether his Snout a perfect Nose is, 
And not an Elephants Proboscis, 

How many diff’rent Specieses 

Of Maggots breed in Rotten Cheese.” 

Anyone who knows aught about the astrologers of the seven- 
teenth century recognizes at once that these lines could not 
describe any astrologer of the day. On the contrary they are 
what one would expect to find in satires against the newly formed 
Royal Society. In fact jokes about the Society, its telescopes 
and its microscopes were common shortly after its formation. 
It happens, indeed, that the lines concerning the louse and other 
insects must have been taken directly from the reports of 
Robert Hooke’s microscopic experiments. In his Micrographia 
Hooke describes a louse at length: “There seem’d a contrivance, 
somewhat resembling a Pump, pair of Bellows, or Heart, for 
by a very swift systole and diastole the blood seem’d drawn 
from the nose, and forced into the body.’ Also, in describing 
the ‘“‘beauty”’ of the flea as seen under a microscope, he remarks 
that the insect “has a small proboscis, or probe .... that seems 
to consist of a tube.’”’ In a similar manner he devotes a page 
ortwo to the mite or maggot. His observations on this insect 
led him to the conclusion that the number of species is almost 
infinite, because its size and shape depend largely upon the nature 
of the putrefying substance in which it is bred.?* Hooke’s final 
chapter is given over to an account of the moon’s surface.?® 

This evidence shows conclusively that Sidrophel has a duai 
personality; in his better half we see good natured ridicule of 
scientific experimenters, in his less favorable aspects we see 


4 Op. cit., lines 305-18. 

2% Hooke made reports of his experiments during the late summer and autumn 
of 1663. (See Birch, Hist. of the Royal Society, Vol. I pp. 301, 303, 308, 316, 346, 
347, etc.) No details of the reports are given, but we know that they were in- 
corporated in his Micrographia, which was published in 1665. As Butler obviously 
used this material before its publication, he must have obtained it from some mem- 
ber of the Society. 

% Robert Hooke, Micrographia, Lond. 1665, p. 212. 

27 Tbid., p. 210. 

8 Thid., p. 214. 

29 Ibid., pp. 242-6. 
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the tricky and fraudulent astrologer of the day. The impor- 
tant thing to remember, however, is that the two sides of his 
character are incompatible. Butler could not have found any one 
man to serve as the original of this portrait. The professional 
astrologers of the day were not scientific experimenters. As far 
as I know, the only member of the Royal Society who dabbled in 
astrology was Sir Kenelm Digby, and to think of Digby as the 
prototype of Sidrophel is to show at once the hopelessness of such 
a quest. In short, there is but one conclusion: the character of 
Sidrophel bears the marks of complete revision. 

There yet remains the figure of Whachum, Sidrophel’s servant, 
to be identified, if possible. In the Key attributed to Sir Roger 
L’Estrange he is said to be ‘“‘one Tom Jones, a foolish Welshman, 
servant to Lilly the astrologer.’*° This is the only mention 
of such a man that I have been able to discover. If he were as 
close an accomplice of the astrologer as the relations of Sidrophel 
and Whachum indicate, his name would certainly be found either 
in the vast collection of astrological material preserved by Ashmole 
or in the writings of Lilly’s innumerable enemies. The only man 
whose name was frequently associated with Lilly was John 
Booker, and for this reason he has been called the original of 
Whachum.*! That Whachum made verses which were placed in 
his master’s almanacks has been adduced as further evidence 
of Booker’s fitness.** This claim is based on Lilly’s own state- 
ment that Booker made ‘excellent Verses upon the twelve 
months.’’% 

As, unfortunately, the majority of the almanac-makers 
filled their publications with similar verses, it would be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to use this as evidence for Booker. Further- 
more there are traits in Whachum that bear no resemblance to the 
latter astrologer. Butler tells us that Whachum was bred to the 
law, but that by “‘merited degrees” he rose to be a “‘journeyman 
astrologer.”’ Booker never studied law and was as a matter of 
fact an astrologer long before Lilly. It may be significant that 


30 It may not be amiss to point out the close proximity of the names Tom 
Jones and Whachum in a book which was undoubtedly known to Fielding. 

31 We may dispose at once of the tradition preserved in The Key to A Poem of 
Mr. Butler’s (1706) that Whachum is one Richard Green, who published a pamphlet 
of about five sheets of base ribaldry called Hudibras in a Snare. This pamphlet was 
published in 1667, whereas the description of Whachum appeared in 1664. 

32 See Grey’s note on line 360. 

% William Lilly, Life and Times, 1715, p. 28. 
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Whachum adds to his professional accomplishments a penchart 
for writing non-astrological verse: 


He would an Elegie compose 

On Maggots squeez’d out of his Nose; 
In Lyrick numbers, write an Ode on 

His Mistress, eating a Black-pudden: 
And when imprison’d Air escap’d her, 

It puft him with Poetick Rapture, 

His Sonnets charm’d th’attentive Crowd, 


No Porter’s Burthen pass’d along, 
But serv’d for Burthen to his Song.** 


Although John Booker did compose a dedicatory poem for Lilly’s 
Christian Astrology, it is not recorded that he ever indulged in 
any other non-astrological verse. If Butler is describing a 
trait in Booker’s character, it is one which escaped his other 
critics. 


In spite of these inconsistencies in the portrait, no one 
seems better fitted than Booker to be the original of the man 
who so ably serves the renowned astrologer.** The problem of 
identifying Whachum is, after all, to be solved as that of identi- 
fying Sidrophel was solved. Undoubtedly Whachum represents 
two men, who were each the object of Butler’s scorn at 
different times. When the satirist directed his shafts at William 
Lilly, he included with him another of Parliament’s notorious 
astrologers; when he turned his attention to the Royal Society, 
he forgot that his apprentice astrologer had once been intended 
for Booker—he had a new candidate for the honor. 


After the enormous success of the First Part of Hudibras, 
some poetaster hastened to bring out a continuation of the poem. 
His name is unknown, his poem is forgotten, and yet perhaps 
he furnished a few touches to the picture of Whachum. It 
is quite natural to expect that Butler might wish to heap scorn 


Op. cit., lines 377-90. 

%§ George Wharton has been suggested as the original of Whachum (See Hudi- 
bras, ed. Alfred Milnes, 1883, II, 282). This suggestion is preposterous and based 
solely on the fact that Wharton was an important astrologer. The inventor of this 
theory has forgotten that Wharton was a prominent royalist and undoubtedly a 
friend of Butler, who ridiculed only his political opponents. 
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on the head of the unworthy scribbler who dared to batten on his 
popularity. For this purpose he permits Sidrophel to relate to 
Hudibras, as proof of the validity of astrology, an account of 
those adventures at Kingston and Brentford fair which form the 
plot of the spurious continuation. Sidrophel has learned the 
story from Whachum. For the moment Butler surely had the 
author of the spurious continuation in mind. In this way we can 
account for the non-astrological features of Whachum’s charac- 
ter; it explains the fact that an astrologer’s apprentice writes 
such execrable poetry. 


We are now in a position to approximate very closely the 
history of this canto. During the years immediately preceding 
the death of Charles, Butler composed a satiric picture of the 
Roundhead astrologer, William Lilly. The poems may have 
consisted of scattered passages or it may have formed a complete 
and fully developed incident. During the greater part of the 
Interregnum this canto was apparently not touched. Then, after 
the success of the First Part of Hudibras, Butler pulled his old 
material from his desk in order to rework it for publication. But 
by this time his antipathy toward Lilly, largely political in nature, 
had disappeared, and, more important than all, the public had 
lost interest in astrologers and astrology. On the contrary the 
enthusiasms of the Royal Society presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for burlesque. It may have been that Butler was already 
offended at Neile, but it is more probable that he merely intended 
to ridicule the Society in general. 

For this purpose, he revised here and there, added numer- 
ous passages and changed the ending completely, so that the 
denouement of the plot depends upon the repetition by Sidrophel 
of incidents contained in the spuriouscontinuation. But, most 
important of all, he apparently discarded very little of that which 
he had already written. The old Sidrophel was left in entirety, 
but new exploits were added which burlesqued Hooke’s micro- 
scopical experiments and Digby’s scientific treatises.** Whachum, 
once a satire on Booker, became a composite picture of Booker 
and the nameless author of the spurious continuation. In this 


% The lines already quoted, “fire a mine in China, here By sympathetic gun 
powder” (lines 295-6), remind one at once of Digby’s famous treatise, The Powder 
of Sympathy. 
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revised form the canto appeared in 1664. In all probability it 
was long after this that Butler became angry with Neile and wrote 
him a separate Epistle. In as much as the new Sidrophel had 
partially ridiculed the scientific experimenter of the Royal 
Society, it was easy for Butler later to pretend that all along he 
had been attacking Sir Paule Neile; probably in 1674 he wished 
that he had done so.*” 


Yale University Josern Toy Curtiss 


87 In 1674 appeared the new poem, The Heroicall Epistle of Hudibras to Sidrophel. 
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XLVIII 


BANCES CANDAMO AND THE CALDERONIAN 
DECADENTS 


F ALL the decadents in the Spanish drama as it fell away 

from the glory of the golden age at the close of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, there are three 
who most merit the name of disciples of the great Calderén: Bances 
Candamo, Vazquez de Zamora, and Cafizares.! Taken together, 
they form a sort of trinity in their support of the Calderonian theo- 
ry of the drama. But while all wrote, as well as they might, after 
the manner of their illustrious predecessor and master, it is to 
Bances Candamo that one must turn as to the spokesman of a 
dramatic theory and technique more or less common to his time, 
a system whose repercussions are to be found not only in the works 
of the three writers just mentioned, but as well in those of a num- 
ber of wholly inferior dramatists? who, together with the three, 
form the background of the Spanish stage as it existed from the 
death of Calderén until, or perhaps slightly beyond the third 
decade of the eighteenth century; until, indeed, it found opposition 
and eventual overthrow at the hands of the afrancesados, led, 
as is generally thought, by Luzin, whose Poética (1737) was for 
decades the text-book and vade mecum of the neo- or rather pseudo- 
classicists.* 


1 Bances Cindamo, 1662-1704; Vazquez de Zamora, ca. 1660-1728; Canizares, 
1676-1750. The most extensive work on Bances CAndamo is that by Francisco 
Cuervo-Arango y Gonzdlez-Carvajal, Don Francisco Antonio de Bances y Lépez- 
Céndamo, Madrid, 1916, Imprenta de los Hijos de M. G. Hernandez, pp. 223, and 
as an appendix, the musical setting of the Estrofas a duo de la comedia El Austria 
en Jerusalem. Pp. 35-51 deal with the Theatro de los theatres. The article on Bances 
C4ndamo by Mesonero Romanos published in Ei Semanario pintoresco espanol, 
XVIII (1853), 82-4, is, save for an introductory paragraph and a list of 22 comedies 
by Bances Céndamo, the same as that used by Mesonero Romanos on Bances 
C4ndamo as introduction to the Biblioteca de Autores Esparoles, Vol. XIX. Prac- 
tically the same may be said of articles by the same author on Zamora and Cajhi- 
zares in publ. cit., pp. 114-6. See also ibid., p. 109; Barrera, Catdlogo; and Gayangos 
edition of Ticknor. 

2 That is to say, dramatists like Luis de Oviedo, Fernandez de Leén, and others, 
all now long forgotten. 

3 The first traces of the afrancesado movement were probably Pizarro and 
Piccolomini’s translation of Corneille’s Cinna, 1713; and Cafizares’ translation of 
Racine’s I phigénie as El Sacrificio de Ifigenia, dating probably from a year or two 
later. In this work, Cafiizares seems to break away from the Calderonian tradition 
to some extent. 
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From two sides one may examine the expression of the dramatic 
system of Bances Candamo. On the one, are his plays, the mise 
en euvre of his theories; on the other, is his critical expression of 
those theories themselves. The latter is to be found in the work 
he wrote in 1690 as a reply to the attack made on the national 
theatre of Spain bya Jesuit priest, Padre Ignacio Camargo.‘ With 
this controversy, which lies rather within the boundaries of theolo- 
gy than literary criticism or esthetics, the present study has naught 


It is, however, difficult to be precise as to the date of the supposed overthrow 
of the Calderonian cult in the eighteenth century. This is, after all, a very broad 
question, and one presenting many angles. Moreover, there is contradictory evi- 
dence, and in any case the Calderonian and afrancesado movements certainly over- 
lapped. In his Vida de Nicolés Fernandez de Moratin, the younger Moratin, speaking 
of the date of publication of La Petimetra (1762), says: ‘““Gozaba Calderén en 
aquella época de tal concepto, que parecia atrevimiento sacrilego notar defectos 
en sus comedias 0 en sus celebrados autos sacramentales, que repetidos anualmente 
en la escena con la pompa y aparato posibles, entretenfan al vulgo de todas clases, 
y perpetuaban los aplausos de su famoso autor,” and he states of Luzdn that 
“Su Poética, impresa en el afio de 1737, no se leia en el de 1760.’ The influence of 
the Poética had certainly been greater and longer than Leandro Fernindez de 
Moratin here seems to indicate. To mention only one sign: Montiano’s work of 
the years 1750-3 shows a full tide of the afrancesado movement, and the influence 
of Luz4n. Nor could the vogue of the Poética have been so completely ephemeral 
since it went into the second, revised, edition of 1789. Perhaps, all told, the younger 
Moratin’s attitude as cited above was colored, if not actuated, by a desire on his 
part to exalt the importance of his father’s work and especially of the Desenganos 
al teatro espanol which are, primarily, an attack on Calder6n and the auto sacra- 
mental. It is interesting to note that the autos were enjoying such high popular favor 
within three years of their prohibition by real cédula (1765). 

In this whole matter, one distinction, which I hope to study more in detail in 
a later article, must be kept in mind. The afrancesado movement was wholly 
restricted to a comparatively small but relatively powerful and important group of 
theorists. It had practically no effect on the actual drama of the time. Very few 
of the afrancesado plays, those composed “with all the rigor of art,”’ were ever staged. 
On the other hand, the theatre of the time was going forward apparently much to 
the satisfaction of the “vulgo,” so deeply detested by the neo-classicists. In the 
passage cited, Moratin indicates that Calderé6n and the auto sacramental formed a 
part of this popular movement. In addition, this popular drama was supplied by 
inferior dramatists like Afiorbe y Corregel, who was bitterly attacked by the 
principal afrancesados, and later by the great sainetistas Ramén de la Cruz (1731- 
1794) and Gonz4lez de Castillo (1763-1800); not to mention immensely popular 
writers for the theatre like Zavala y Zamora and Dionisio Solfs at the close of the 
century. 

‘ Discurso teolégico sobre los teatros de este siglo en que....se resuelve con 
claridad la cuestién de si es 0 no pecado grave el ver Comedias como se representan hoy 
en los Teatros de Espana. Salamanca, 1689. 
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todo. But thanks to the unwitting intervention of Camargo, there 
is a clear, definite, lucid statement of the dramatic theory of the 
Spanish theatre as understood by one of the foremost of the Cal- 
deronian decadents. 


The title of the work is as follows: Theatro de los theatros de los 
passados y presentes siglos: historia scénica griega, romana y castell- 
ana: preceptos dela comedia espanola sacados de las Artes poéticas de 
Horacio y Aristoteles y de el vso y costumbre de nuestros poetas y 
theatros..... 

It is the material covered by the latter part of this title that is 
of significance for the present purpose. Much of the work, while 
not without value as an indication of the author’s attitude with 
regard to the Spanish theatre, deals either with the controversial 
side of his subject as it relates to Camargo’s book, or has to do 
with the classic theatre as an historic precedent for the modern 
drama. The purpose of this paper, however, is rather to seek out 
the author’s direct expression of his system as it affects the theatre 
of Spain, and to note in passing its relation to the decadents. 

In his Articulo segundo® of the Theatro de los theatros, Bances 
Candamo asserts the predominant position of Calderén: 


Dn. Pedro Calderén . . . . fué quien’ dié decoro a las tablas y puso iorma’ 
a la Comedia de Espajia, asi en lo airoso de sus personages, como en lo 
compuesto de sus argumentos, en lo ingenioso de su contextura y fabrica, 
y en la pureza de su estilo: hasta su tiempo no tubo magestad la Cémica 
Espanola. 


And again, since Calderén could do no wrong, 


Estas (comedias) de capa y espada han cafdo ya de estimacién,.... y 
sélo Dn. Pedro Calderén las supo estrechar de modo que tubiesen viueza 
y gracia, suspensién en enlazarlas y travesura gustosa en deshacerlas. ... . 
Demis de eso, desde que Dn. Pedro Calderén atendié tanto al aire y al 
decoro de las figuras no se pone adulterio que no sea sin culpa de la 
muger .... y en su primorosa comedia de El pintor de su deshonrra hace 
que el gal4n robe a una muger casada sin culpa de la infeliz..... 8 


This, then, is to neglect altogether both Lope and Tirso, not 
to speak of a number of lesser, but still great dramatists. Lope died 


5 Published in part by Serrano y Sanz in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos, 1901-2, Series 3, Vols. V, VI. A short extract has also been published by 
Cotarelo y Mori in his Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en 
Espanta, Madrid, 1904, pp. 73-82. Autograph MS in the Biblioteca Nacional. 

® Revista de Archivos ...., Ser. 3, V, 927-8. 

7 Italics mine. 

8 Revista de Archivos .... ,Ser. 3, VI, 73-5. See also ibid., p. 76. 
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in 1632; Tirso’s work began about 1610 and ended with his death 
in 1648. Calderén, born in 1600, although he won an inferior 
prize in a literary concurso in 1622, is not noticed as a dramatist 
until about 1629, though doubtless he had made his essay some- 
what before, to judge from the early age at which Spanish dra- 
matic precocity was wont to begin. 

Perhaps Calderén and his followers owe more to both Lope and 
Tirso, in some sense predecessors, than it is usual to recognize. 
The important fact for the present study, however, is that Bances 
CAndamo, as the spokesman of the neo-Calderonians, fails wholly 
to recognize any debt whatsoever. The most he will allow to the 
great Lope, the quantity of whose work he recognizes, is that, 
having been in Italy and there “‘hauiendo visto las m4quinas de el 
theatro, las traslad6é a Espafia,” and that he popularized verse 
comedies in place of the prose plays that had preceded him,— 
certainly but slight acknowledgment of the immense debt of 
Spain to the real founder of her theatre. 


In a word, then, to Bances Candamo neither the comedias of 
Lope nor of Tirso are of outstanding value, and not they but Cal- 
derén “puso norma”’ to the comedy, for “‘hasta su tiempo no tubo 
magestad la Cémica Espanola,’’® 

The inference here would seem to be clear, but Bances Candamo 
makes himself still more explicit, though limiting the statement to 
Lope’s earlier works: ‘‘Los argumentos de Lope, ni son todos de- 
centes ni honestos, ni la locucién de sus primeras comedias es 
la mds castigada en la pureza .. . . y me cansara en vano si traxera 
exemplares de los argumentos y versos primeros de Lope, mui poco 
limados y reparados en todo en aquella ruda infancia del tablado.””" 

Such, then, is the attitude of one of the principal Calderonian 


* From what Bances Céndamo says here, and from his attitude as actually 
expressed regarding Lope de Vega, it is hard to agree with Hartzenbusch when he 
asserts, speaking of the Calderonian decadents, ‘Todos estos autores crefan a pié 
juntillas el arte de hacer comedias de Lope de Vega; con arreglo a aquellos estatutos 
literarios escribfan; con arreglo al gusto introducido por Lope de Vega y cimentado 
por Calderén los juzgaba el ptblico, y a nadie se le ocurria que hubiese m4s que 
aprender en la materia. En esta fé murié en 1704 don Francisco Bances; en esta 
vivian Cafiizares, Zamora .... . 

The Arte nuevo de hazer comedias is probably of about the year 1609, a period 
that Bances Céndamo speaks of as “aquella ruda infancia del tablado.”’ Hartzen- 
busch seems to confound in the minds of the neo-Calderonians the drama of Lope 
and of Calderén, but certainly to Bances Céndamo and his fellows they were not 
the same. And if the writers in question felt that there was no more to be learned, 
it was of the theatre of Calderén, and not of that of Lope de Vega, that they thought. 


' 
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decadents toward the three great figures of the drama of the golden 
age. As exemplified in their works, it may be said that Vazquez 
de Zamora and Cajfizares, as well as the still lesser dramatists 
of the same school, shared to the full his sentiments, so that in a 
large measure his statements may be looked upon as illustrating 
the main principles of the writers of the time, or at least of the 
school under discussion, which was, far and away, the only impor- 
tant one of the period. 

But the point is of still broader significance. The opposition 
of Luzan and the afrancesados to the classic stage of Spain, and 
above all to Lope de Vega, is well known. Here, however, almost 
fifty years before the Poética, is an expression of antagonism to 
the same things, centering in Lope, which, if modified in form, is 
none the less pronounced and vigorous. Nor isit the feeling of 
personal dislike and professional jealousy of a contemporary. Those 
petty wars had been over and forgotten for a full half-century. 
Neither is it an opposition based on the grounds of pure classicism 
and the unities, as will be seen from other passages to be cited. 
Likewise, it is more than an occasional, individual expression, 
embracing, as it does, the theories of the only influential dramatic 
school at the close of the seventeenth century.'® It is rather the 
outgrowth on the part of Bances Candamo and of the neo-Cal- 
deronians of their direct acceptance of a system which is more or 
less the essential opposite to that of Lope, but which they feel to be 


10 For the early opposition to Lope de Vega, see Men¢ndez y Pelayo, Jdeus 
estéticas, Tomo I, Vol. II, esp. pp. 419 et seqq. where the author emphasizes the 
motive of jealousy: “Pero toda la prodigalidad de elogios de Lope no bastaban a 
contentar ni a desarmar a ciertos ingenios morosos y displicentes, que, muy preci- 
ados de latinos e italianos, hacian rancho aparte, o mds bien militaban por su 
cuento, y como aventureros sueltos y sin bandera conocida,” p. 431. 

As a whole, the opposition was either on the grounds of classicism, or because 
of jealousy. 

This dislike for Lope runs strong throughout the whole eighteenth century. 
An example may be cited from Vel4zquez’ Origenes de la Poesia Castellana, pp. 68-9, 
where it reaches the point of intolerance: ‘La primera (secta) fué la de los que igno- 
rando o despreciando las reglas de la Poesia drammatica, que nos dexaron los 
antiguos, corrompieron el Theatro . . . . siendo los principales Gefes de esta Escuela, 
Christoval de Virués, Lope de Vega, Juan Pérez de Montalvan, a quienes después 
siguieron, refinando mds el mal !gusto, D. Pedro Calderén, D. Augustin de Salazar, 
D. Francisco Candamo, D. Antonio de Zamora, y otros, que adelantaron este 
desorden hasta introducir en el dramma una cierta altura de estilo, que aun no 
serfa tolerable en la Epopeya, ni en la Poesia Ditirambica.”” Which is a good 
statement of the ultra-intransigeant point of view, with Calder6én even worse than 
Lope. The cierta altura de estilo refers, of course, in all probability to the Gongoristic 
tendencies of these dramatists. 


- 
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Spanish rather than classical." Sensing the difference between 
Lope on the one hand and Calderén on the other, they turned to the 
one who seemed to them more suitable and reasonable, just as 
the afrancesado was later to oppose the national drama of Spain 
avowedly because he had found another type, the French neo- 
classic, which he conceived to be more perfect in its dramatic 
qualities. 

The situation, then, is this: Bourbon influence in Spain became 
strong with the ascent of Philip V, grandson of Louis XIV, to the 
throne of Spain in 1700; but Spanish letters did not have to await 
his coming to find a determined and reasoned opposition to Lope 
de Vega, and the dramatic school that he represents. And when, 
after 1700, Bourbon influence sought to impinge the French dra- 
matic system of the seventeenth century upon the Spanish stage 
of the eighteenth, the task was the less difficult by as much as the 
strength of the already-formed and critically-supported dislike 
within the ranks of the works of at least a major portion of the 
great dramatists of the preceding century. 

Bances Candamo is not content merely to express a more or 
less blind admiration for Calderén and his works, and a disapproval 
of Lope de Vega. He seeks also a reasoned argument, based upon 
what he intends to make a definition of the comedia es patolaaccord- 
ing to his own concept of the term: 


Es la comedia espafiola que es buena’? un Poema texido del mds decoroso 
y remontado estilo de el idioma castellano, de las mas altas y Aitiles 
sentencias de la Philosophia moral, éthica y politica, exornado de los 


1 This is the crux of the whole matter. As has been noted, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Bances CAndamo entirely despised Lope, nor altogether disregarded 
his importance to the Spanish stage. He says, for example, “Vino en este tiempo 
de Italia Lope de Vega, aquel perenne manatial de Apolo, y hauiendo visto las 
maquinas de el theatro, las trasladé a Espafia, enrriqueciendole de adorno; buscé 
el mismo representantes, dispuso compafifas, y avasallé todos los farsantes, con 
quien tubo vn absoluto dominio, porque los ensefié y los enrriquecié déndoles mil 
y nouecientas comedias..... Pero Lope de Vega .... hauiendo militado en el 
Piemont y en el Milanés en las guerias de Italia, y hauiendo visto las represen- 
taciones de aquel pais, vino a Espafia, donde ya hauia comediantes que repre- 
sentauan prosa, y puso en estilo las comedias. Las primeras suias fueron a imitacién 
de la antigua tragedia..... Los argumentos de Lope, ni son todos decentes ni 
honestos, ni la locucién de sus primeras comedias es la mds castigada en la pureza.” 

To Bances Candamo, therefore, Lope, belonging to the rude infancy of the the- 
atre, was rather a borrower from Italy than a creator. Such an attitude serves to 
show how thoroughly impossible he felt it that anyone should accept the work of 
Lope as really great from an artistic point of view. The words of Bances Candamo 
seem, indeed, to imply that Lope was not really a great national writer. Even in 
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mis estrafios sucessos que ha representado la Fortuna al gran theatro 
de el mundo en sus varias scenas, y abundante de todos los exemplares de 
la vida.” 


Such being Bances Candamo’s definition of the comedia, his 
espousal of the Calderonian viewpoint and his opposition to Lope 
de Vega become clear. In his definition, the author calls for 
qualities above and beyond the ordinary and commonplace, even 
above the common; and for such unusual qualities in both literary 
style, philosophy, moral views, and material for the plot. He has 
evidently chosen with care the adjectives ‘“‘decoroso y remontado.”’ 
He excludes everyday life as unsuitable material for the intrigue. 
Instead, he would have “los mds estrafios sucessos que ha repre- 
sentado la Fortuna al gran theatro de el mundo,” that is, occur- 
rences lying beyond the range of ordinary human experience, in 
a word, the extraordinary and unusual. Among the dramatists, 
he who best fits this description is Calderén, whose magnificent 
technique is so outstanding a feature of his work. Calderén’s high 
devotion to king and Church, his brilliant and unusual array of 
distinctive, even extraordinary, personages and scenes, his lack 
of interest in the common man, his love for the pundonor, every- 
where so marked in his drama, the literary flavor of his genius, 
tending to the aristocratic: all these qualities seem to point to 
him as the very soul of the definition of Bances Candamo. Indeed, 
so much is this the case that one is inclined to think that 
Bances Candamo, when penning these lines, had his master in 
mind. Lope, on the other hand, with his interest fixed on gaining 
popular praise and renown measured by the extent of his audience; 
with his choice and handling of material consequent upon this 
interest in popular applause; with the very exuberance and fecun- 
dity and lyricism that were his, not to speak of his lack of interest in 
the mere technique of form, that carelessness of the master who is 
not afraid in the presence of pétty errors: these qualities make Lope 
the antithesis of the ideal Bances Candamo has just set up. And 
the question arises: Did he have Lope also in mind when he wrote 
his definition of the comedia? 

The attitude of Bances Céndamo as here expressed is also that 


his concession to the great dramatist, one is inclined to question whether what he 
says is not to some extent mere lip-service. 

All in all, Bances Céndamo’s misunderstandings with regard to Lope, as illus- 
trated by the above citation, and his utter failure to realize the sources of Lope’s 
technique, make it clear that he completely lacked any comprehension of all that 
made Spain’s mightiest dramatic writer great. 

12 Revista de Archivos ...., Ser. 3, V, 247. 
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of the other members of the same school as their works show. 
Like their spokesman, they were seeking something of the literary 
flavor that is opposed to the popular and strictly national tenden- 
cies of Lope de Vega. In them all, is the beginning of the reaction 
toward what was to end in a pseudo-classic recovery, an attempt to 
protect and maintain perfection of form, a necessary reaction, 
truly, if anything was to be saved from what had been the glory of 
the Spanish drama, since the soul of the great dramatists had 
fled. Although, as has been indicated, the neo-Calderonian re- 
turn was by no means one of those recurring attempts to enforce 
on the drama the supposed rules of Aristotle, nor an effort to re- 
vive classical structure as classical structure, it was to continue 
more and more in the classical lines until it reached the ultimate 
of dramatic degradation in such academic tragedies as Montiano’s 
Virginia in the middle of the eighteenth century. At that point, 
the Calderonian form, having lost itself in the gropings for clas- 
sical form, reached its complete negation. 

Bances Cindamo, not content with a mere definition, proceeds 
under the caption La comedia mejor que la historia to state what 
he understands to be the esthetic bases of his system: 


Es la historia visible de el pueblo, y es para su ensefianza mejor que 
la historia, porque como la pintura llega después de la naturaleza i 
imitandola la enmienda, ass{ la Poessia llega después de la historia, i 
imitandola la enmienda. Imita la pintura lo mAs airoso de la naturaleza, 
porque jam4s est4 tan bizarro un cauallo natural como pintado, que el 
pincel imitando todo lo que puede ser, junta en aquel solo que pinta lo 
que naturaleza dié bueno a todos los dems que produce, y no criando ella 
cosa sin algtin defecto, o los colores se le enmiendan o se le huien. Nunca 
tiene el ropaje en el cuerpo vivo aquel aire que le ahueca en el pintado, 
porque dura alli s6lo la accién airosa en que se copié. Imita la comedia 
a la historia copiando solo las acciones airosas de ella y ocultando las 
feas; finalmente, la historia nos expone los sucesos de la vida como son, 
la comedia los exorna como debian ser afiadiéndole a la verdad de la 
esperiencia mucha més perfeccién para la ensefianza. Reduce a la 
clausula de dos horas los acaecimientos de muchos afios, poniéndoles tan 
naturales que parece que no pudieron suceder de otro modo, y expresando- 
los tan viuos que se cree que entonces estén sucediendo.” 

Here is stated, perhaps as clearly as it ever has been by a 
Spaniard, one of the most abiding reasons for the romanticism 
that lies back of practically all Spanish letters. History imitates. 
So do the pure realist and the pure naturalist. Art, to be art in 
the romantic sense, must add that intangible, wholly imaginative 


8 Revista de Archivos .... , loc. cit. 
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element from the brain of the artist that purifies the copy, select- 
ing and rejecting, imposing upon that which is being created some- 
thing that does not exist in the nature of the thing itself; bringing 
to pass in the similitude of that thing an intangible something 
wholly new and transformed,—a creation. In a word, art is the 
product of a creator, not of a copyist. This, to Bances Candamo, is 
the artistic conception which he typifies in the form of the comedia. 
Nature is imperfect. Only that touched by the artist rises above 
imperfection by becoming a composite, a type, which in one figure 
pictures the perfect features of the many. Art, even in its copying 
is telescopic. The artist’s horse is, in its imaginative effect, not a 
horse at all, but horse, an abstract. 

The moral purpose as a raison d’étre for art may again be passed 
over as it was in the other passage cited. It is, in Spanish literary 
criticism, an ever-recurring note. 

Bances Candamo stresses the matter of selectivity. This passage 
approximates closely the other citation, and allies itself to the Cal- 
deronian sense of material-choice. What is not capable of being 
put in a concentrated light,—that which is ugly,—is useless for 
the purposes of art, and must be cast aside. Again, it is especial 
and distinctive qualities that Bances Candamo seeks. If in that he 
is classic, he is so not directly, but through the medium of Cal- 
derén. The pundonor, loyalty to the king, perfection of technique, 
that is, Calderén’s technique as Bances Candamo tried in his co- 
medies to attain it: these are the qualities uppermost in his mind.“ 
Yet strongly as he emphasizes this selectivity, it would be unfair 
to say that it is the chief esthetic point of his paragraph. That 
is, as was pointed out above, the impingement of the artistic sense 
upon the material. 

Finally, the unity of time in the drama is touched upon. Here 
the author is at clear issue with both the critics of the theatre of 


4 This selectivity and refinement of La Naturaleza as a basis for art recurs 
again and again in the eighteenth-century successors of Bances C4ndamo in literary 


* criticism. Cf. Luzdn, Poética II, 87. Moratin the younger, in his notes on Hamlet, 


says: “Tales figuras (como Polonio) son buenas para un entremés, no para una 
tragedia. Los afectos terribles que deben animarla, las grandes ideas de que ha de 
estar llena, la noble y robusta espresién que corresponde a tales pasiones, la unidad 
de interés que nunca debe debilitarse, todo esto se aviene mal con las tonterfas 
de un viejo chocarrero y parlanchin. No basta que la naturaleza nos presente esta 
unién confusa de objetos. Un buen poeta no debe imitarla como es en si: deschecha 
lo intitil e inoportuno, elige lo que es conveniente a sus fines, y en esta eleccién consiste 
el gran secreto del arte.” B. de A. E., II, 556. This attitude, moreover, is a central 
point in the literary criticism of the whole eighteenth century. 
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Lope from Cervantes on,” and with the afrancesados who were to 
follow him, as well as with the theory of Lope himself.* Both the 
former are strictly neo-classic in the sense that their interest turns 
to the Latin and the Greek drama with their strict rules as inter- 
preted by and following the renaissance. The Calderonian deca- 
dents are a school apart. Bances Candamo, as their spokesman, 
dealing with the matter of the unity of time, completely dis- 
allows the twenty-four-hour restriction, so dear to the French 
neo-classicists and to the afrancesados of Spain’s eighteenth cen- 
tury. He wouid permit an unlimited lapse of time. In this he is 
Calderonian again, and, like Calderén, he saw that the impor- 
tance of such a rule lies not in its restriction, but in its intent. 
Passing over the letter of the law, Bances Candamo understood 
that the time-regulation had had its inception in the attempt to 
overcome haphazard choice in scenic-time relations, of compressing 
and so of maintaining the esthetic principle of balance. Here once 
more he is following out his idea of compression, of the many re- 
fined into the one, and in so doing he keeps to the best tradition 
of Calderén, departing, necessarily, altogether from the ancient 
classic idea. The twenty-four-hour rule might suit admirably the 
conditions of the Greek theatre, or that of Racine, but to Corneille 
it became an almost insuperable handicap. Bances Candamo seems 
to have seen clearly that to Calderén, or to himself, or to his brother 
decadents it would have been absolutely fatal. 


As a whole, the followers of Calderén, both in the matter of the 
unity of time, and in the other main points of dramatic technique 
and esthetic, are in close accord with the ideas of Bances Candamo. 
Whether with marked success is beside the point. On the one 
hand, they are not Aristotelian; on the other, they neglected all 
those who had preceded Calderén"’ as well as those of his contem- 
poraries who differed from him in dramatic theory. Nevertheless, 
in accepting the Calderonian view of the theatre, they were as 
far removed from their own followers, the afrancesados, as the 


% Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, loc. cit. 
6 Cf. Arte nuevo de hazer comedias: 
El sugeto elegido escriba en prosa 
y en tres actos de tiempo le reparta, 
procurando, si puede, en cada uno 
no interrumpir el término de un dia. 
17 That they neglect Lope, does not mean to say that they do not find in him 
a source, and often a fertile one, of material for their own dramas. It is his dramatic 
procedure that they decry. : 
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distance measured between the classicism of Racine and the ro- 
manticism of Calderén.'% 

It will have been observed that, in all the passages which have 
been under consideration, Bances Candamo may be regarded as 
having criticised Lope de Vega, either directly, or by implication 
for that wherein he was unlike Calderén. That Lope was also ro- 
mantic did not satisfy the Calderonian decadents. All that is 
different from the master is dross. This is the cry of the school of 
the followers of Calderén, with Bances Candamo at their head. 

If, however, Bances Candamo, Vazquez de Zamora and Cafi- 
zares had some insight into the motivating principles of the art 
of their great predecessor; if at least one of their number could 
theorize upon the individual qualities of imagination, creative 
concept based upon the perfectioning of nature through the eyes 
of the artist, neither he, nor Zamora, nor Cafiizares had the power 
to realize to any important extent upon the theory. In his own dra- 
ma, Bances Candamo might, and at times did, succeed to a certain 
extent. But the success was in the secondary qualities for the most 
part. His style, if not always ‘‘el mds decoroso y remontado de el 
idioma castellano,” does not altogether lack in force and clarity, 
despite its touches of obscurantism. He knew how to choose sub- 
jects not wanting in elements of the grandiose, and to handle them, 
as in his Esclavo en grillos de oro, with strength and vitality. He 
knew scenic art, how to order stage and personages for effect; 
and if his female characters are at times too virile, his men are 
often well depicted. But the deeper emotion had fled. Neither 
Bances Candamo, nor any of the school was artist enough to make 
it relive. Born with Lope, it had died when Calderon expired. 

Had the Theatro de los theatros been published at the time it was 
written, it would have held a critical position with regard to the 
neo-Calderonian theories almost exactly analogous to that of 
Luzan’s Poética in regard to the school of the afrancesados. As 
it is, it is the best statement of the post-Calderonian view of the 
theatre before Luzdn; it is the chief critical expression of those who 
represent what was left of the greatness that had been Spain’s 
on the scenic boards. 

W. SHAFFER JACK 

University of Pennsylvania 


18 See D. Alberto Lista y Aragén, Ensayos literarios y criticos, Sevilla, 1844, 
II, 212. He has an interesting, if short, study of Cafiizares and Zamora consisting 
of three brief articles on each, pp. 211-226, to which little or no attention has 
been paid. 


XLIX 


MORE POPEANA: ITEMS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE* 


LEXANDER POPE as known to his contemporaries is a 

study in extremes. One group knew him as the satirist, dia- 
bolically clever and Papistical, responsible for the Moral Essays 
and the Dunciad. But another group less frequently commemorated 
idolized him as the romantic author of the Pastorals, of Windsor 
Forest, of Eloisa to Abelard and The Dying Christian to his Soul; he 
satisfied their love of beauty both in external nature and in the 
soul of man. With something of surprise we see through the eyes 
of these admirers the figure of the romantic poet usually obscured 
by that of the satirist of later years. The gradual stages by 
which the admirers of the younger Pope become the stern judges 
of his middle age are evidences of changes in the poet himself and 
not in those romantically-minded readers who turned reluctantly 
from him to Thomson and Shenstone and Young. 

In intimate letters (for the most part unpublished) of certain 
eighteenth-century ladies of cultivated taste and earnest temper, 
we catch glimpses of the poet as he appeared to contemporaries 
early prepossessed in his favor. Two letters of special interest 
introduce him in the flush of social success. ‘‘We know little or 
nothing of the manner of Pope’s introduction to society,”’ wrote 
Courthope. ‘It would have been most interesting to learn how the 
solitary student of Windsor Forest really felt and behaved when 
making his first appearance on the scene of life and action.’ 
Already known as the ingenious author of smoothly flowing 
pastorals and “sylvan” descriptions, of the skilful mockery of 
The Rape of the Lock, Pope in some way made the acquaintance 
of the pious poetess, Elizabeth Rowe. In adoring strains, disturb- 
ing to our preconceptions, “‘Philomela” wrote before 1719 to her 
friends Mrs. Arabella Marow of Off-church, Warwickshire, tem- 
porarily in Town. ‘‘I am very much concera’d you have not seen 
the Darling of my heart Mr. Pope,” she declared. ‘“‘Whenever you 
see him ‘twill be an unspeakable happiness for him if he finds your 
hea-t half so tender and sensible of h’s charms as mine was when 
I saw him.’ We may speculate with interest on the circumstances 

* For access to unpublished letters in the library of Alnwick Castle I am indebted 
to the great kindness of the Duke of Northumberland. 


1 Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope (Lond. 1889), V, 71. 
2 Alnwick MS, No. 110, p. 78. 
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which brought together the tender-hearted recluse of Frome, the 
future author of the piously imaginative Letters from the Dead to the 
Living (published in 1728), and the young Pope. Were they, per- 
haps, introduced by their common acquaintance Lady Winchilsea? 
Or by Matthew Prior, who, Mrs. Rowe’s brother-in-law tells 
us, “‘would have been glad to share the pleasures and cares of 
life with her.’’ Or by her husband’s relative, Nicholas Rowe? For 
instead of Matt Prior, Elizabeth Singer had married a serious 
Dissenter, Mr. Thomas Rowe, whose death in 1715 left a totally 
inconsolable little widow to mourn him in an elegy published in 
the volume containing the second edition of Pope’s Eloisa to 
Abelard, and other poems of similar temper, brought out by Lintot 
in 1719. 

In similar strain wrote another lady of the same group some ten 
years later. After unexpectedly dining with the poet, Grace Cole 
penned a proud letter to Mrs. Rowe’s friend and correspondent, 
Lady Hertford,—Thomson’s Countess of Hertford, to whom he 
dedicated his Spring, and the rescuer of Richard Savage. Ina letter 
dated from London, October 14, 1729, Miss Cole writes of their 
acquaintance Miss Vane, like Lady Hertford a maid-of-honor 
to Queen Caroline. Miss Vane, says Miss Cole, is ‘‘much better’’; 
but Miss Caesar,—presumably the daughter of Pope’s friend 
Charles Caesar, Treasurer of the Navy under Queen Anne,— 
“‘keeps her bed in a feaver.” After a call upon the latter, con- 
tinues Miss Cole, ‘‘Mrs. Caesar Insisted upon my dineing with 
her below Stairs. Mr. Pope dined with us was In quite a Gay 
Humour and consequently most Charming Company. He set up 
my vanity, for to tell you the truth less from him will do it then 
from any of the Beau Monde Class.’ 

Under such happy auspices did Pope enter upon his career. It 
is a bit sad to trace the slow decline of his reputation in the eyes of 
these gentle romanticists. Mrs. Rowe struggles valiantly to sus- 
tain her admiration. A pastoral of her own begins modestly: 


3 Alnwick MS, Percy Family Letters and Papers, XXII, 159. Only a few days 
earlier Miss Cole had communicated to Lady Hertford an interesting bit of gossip 
relating to the Caesar family, involving circumstances mentioned also by Lord 
Oxford in a letter to Pope dated October 9, 1729 (E-C. VIII, 260). Wrote Lord 
Oxford: “Young Mr. Caesar is married to a very great fortune, and much to 
the satisfaction of his father and mother.” Of this event Miss Cole writes Lady 
Hertford: “I want to tell you some news, something odd for me to mention news 
but this pleases me vastly Young M* Caesar married a pretty agreeable Girl last 
fryday with thirty thousand pounds ’T was quite a Love story She rose from 
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In vain my muse would imitate the strains 

Which charm’d the nymphs on Windsor’s verdant plains; 
Where Pope, with wond’rous art in tuneful lays, 

Won from A pollo’s hand immortal bays.* 


In her letters she quotes from his early poems with a frequency 
which is proof positive of the popularity of the romantic beginnings 
of the arch-satirist. Sometime before 1729 she writes Lady Hert- 
ford, ‘‘The sylvan scene never appeared more beautiful, (not even 
in Mr. Pope’s Pastorals) than in those soft lines you inclosed.’® 
While she is reading the 1735 volume of Letters of Mr. Pope and 
Several Eminent Persons she writes, ‘After I had been entertained 
charming novel [her translation of Mme. de Lambert’s 
Tullie] I read M*' Pope’s Letters at disadvantage & yet I could 
not but admire his ease Turn of Witt & perticularly his Letter to 
M' Digby.’ Again, referring to The Dying Christian to his Soul, 
she says, “I am charm’d with Mr. Pope’s Poem on Death, in 
the last Edition of his Works. I wish I may be in the Happy dis- 
position to repeat these lines at that final Period. 


The world recedes, it disappears; 
Heav’n opens on my eyes, my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 
“Lend, lend your wings! I mount, I fly; 
O grave! where is thy victory? 
O death! where is thy sting?””? 


(Mrs. Rowe had apparently been reading Lintot’s 1736 edition 
of Pope’s works.)- In another letter of the same year she sends 
Lady Hertford Lord Orrery’s lines To Mr. Pope on the death of 


Her Guardians Table (who was M' Freeman,) the moment she had dined and with 
Coll®! Creamers Daughter who was the Companion of Her flight Walked near a 
Mile where Charles was waiting fr Her with a Coach and My Pappa (who he beg’d 
in friendship to go with Him) and away they wheel’d and was married. They came 
to Town Saterday Miss Vane and I pay our Complim** to the bride the same evening 
and Sunday we dined together Here, Anthony was there Saterday and I never 
saw greater Joy (of the kind) in any one face in My Life.” (Alnwick MS, Percy 
Family Letters and Papers, XXII, 152.) 

* Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse, of Elizabeth Rowe (London, 1772), I, 
107. 

5 Friendship in Death: in twenty letters from the Dead to the Living. To which are 
added, Letters Moral and Entertaining, in Prose and Verse, (New Haven, 1802), 
Part I, p. 121. 

6 Alnwick MS, No. 110, p. 352. 

7 Alnwick MS, No. 110, p. 360. Cf. Miscellaneous Works, II, 268, 269. 
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Gay ;* and to another correspondent she quotes—and misquotes 
from memory—Eloisa to Abelard: 


“How happy is the holy hermit’s lot! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind! 
Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d; 
Desires compos’d, affections ever even, 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven. 
O grace divine! O virtue heav’nly fair! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 
Fresh-blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky! 
And Faith, our early immortality! 
Enter each mild, each amiable guest: 
Receive and wrap me in eternal rest!” 


“These lines are borrow’d from Mr. Pope,” writes Mrs. Rowe, 
“and I wish I was sensible of their energy while I repeat them.’’® 
She tries loyally to palliate the cruelty of the satires. ‘‘Mr. Pope’s 
Satire on Women [published in 1735] is less severe than I expected,” 
she declares, ‘‘’tis pity such a fine Genius had not been Joined to 
a more sanguine complection.’’® Yet she feels the cloud of just 
censure gathering about the head of her idol. Calling pity to the 
aid of justice she writes Lady Hertford in an undated letter, ‘“‘The 
contempt Mr. Pope has drawn on his character is very just but 
while I own this I am guilty of some compassion for him since the 
world has treated him with so much severity tho not equal to his 
insolence on sacred as well as Comon subjects.’"" In a later letter, 
probably to be dated 1734-5, the year in which the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not appeared, she gives over her poet completely in an outburst 
of indignation caused by his treatment of Addison. ‘‘I am glad y‘ 
La*? is disgruntled with Mr. Pope’s treatment of Mr. Addison,” 
she writes Lady Hertford, “the whole seems writ with a Mallice 
more than human it has something infernal in it ’tis surprising 
that a man can divest himself of the tender sentiments of nature 
so far as deliberately to give Anguish and Confusion to Beings of 
his own kind. Slander and Invective is an Injury never to be 
repair’d, & by consequence is an unpardonable sin.”” Such was 


8 Miscellaneous Works, 11, 267; Alnwick MS, No. 110, pp. 356-357. 

® Miscellaneous Works, 11, 337-338. In the original Pope wrote (1. 207) “How 
happy is the blameless vestal’s lot,” and (1. 297) “O grace serene.” 

10 Alnwick MS, No. 110, p. 357 (Letter 156); cf. Miscellaneous Works, II, 339. 

1 Alnwick MS, No. 110, p. 238. 

12 This letter was very inaccurately printed in Miscellaneous Works, II, 257. 
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the view of satire held by at least one group of readers in the Age of 
Pope, a group of which Lady Hertford and her circle were dis- 
tinguished representatives.'* 

But despite Mrs. Rowe’s condemnation of Pope’s satires, the 
early poems hold to the end of her life a fixed place in her esteem. 
An ardent Dissenter, her faith tinged with an ‘‘enthusiasm”’ which 
her friend Isaac Watts in his introduction to her Devout Exercises 
of the Heart is inclined to deplore, she repeated, at the hour of 
her death (1737), (we are told by her brother-in-law and biogra- 
pher), ‘‘Mr. Pope’s verses, intitled, The dying Christian to his Soul, 
with an air of such intense pleasure, as evidenced that she really 
felt all the elevated sentiments of pious ecstacy in that beautiful 
piece of sacred poetry.”’ So was her early wish fulfilled. 

At the height of Pope’s early success, however, a correspondent 
of another character, Anastasia Robinson, the singer, writes a 
friendly note to Lady Hertford from Twickenham. Less respectful 
is her comment on the literary society about her. With ingenious 


8 Lord Hertford wrote to Lady Hertford (May 16, 1738): “I have read Mr. 
Pope’s poem 1738 there are some lines that I like but in the whole it does not 
please me, he more than once in it abuses Ld. Fanny, Ld. Silkirk & Ld Delaware 
are not forgot.”” Percy Family Letters and Papers, XXVI, 133. 

In a letter dated “Windsor Forest May 20", O.S. 1739” Lady Hertford writes 
to Lady Pomfret: 

“T feel not only a justifiable Pride but an inexhaustible fund of entertainment 
from all you write; I cannot say the same of a new Volume of Poems, which Mr 
Pope has though fit to Publish, there is in it his Sober Advice, his Epistle to Augus- 
tus, & in short several things that he had sold singly before; there is also an Epitaph 
upon the late duke of Buckingham, & two or three Epigrams; as a sample I send 
you one which is prefac’d with the pompous Title Engraved on the Collar of a 
Dog, which I gave his Royal Highness 

I am his Highness Dog at Kew 
Pray tell me St whose Dog are you. 
does it not remind you of one of a more ancient date, which I believe is repeated 
in all the Nurserys in England 
Bow wow wow wow 
Whose dog art thou &c 
I do not inferr from hence that M* Pope finds himself returning into Child-hood & 
therefore imitates this Venerable Author, in order to Shine‘amongst the innocent 
inhabitants of the Apartments, where his Works are the most in Vogue; but I 
suppose it is to show that he has the same Alacrity in sinking to the Bathos, as of 
soaring to the Summit of Parnassus.” 

This letter as printed in the Correspondence of these ladies (edited by Bingley, 
3 vols., London, 1805) contains certain verbal variations from this copy in Lady 
Hertford’s own hand in her manuscript volume, Alnwick MS, No. 112, p. 58. 
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flattery, by way of apology for her dilatoriness in writing to Lady 
Hertford, she begins: 


I refus’d my self a pleasure, because I was conscious I cou’d only give you 
trouble, for tho I converse here with Witts, such as M* Pope, Lady Mary 
Wortly, &c., to say truth I hear little that will bear telling again; I was 
in hopes by conversing so much with them I should have been able in a 
small Time to spout sentiments, and write a fine Letter out of nothing, 
but I find my self as much at a loss as ever what to say. 


Lady Hertford, meanwhile, had entered into correspondence with 
Isaac Watts, perhaps introduced by their common correspondent. 
Devout adherent of the Established Church as the Countess was, 
her questing spirit did not hesitate to seek light from the eminent 
Dissenting divine, the friend—and ’twas whispered suitor—of her 
friend, Elizabeth Rowe. On June 15, 1738 Dr. Watts had written 
from Newington thanking the Countess for sending him some reli- 
gious verses beginning 


All gracious God my best retreat, 
A wounded Soul restore 


written by a Mr. Noel—verses which are preserved in Lady Hert- 
ford’s commonplace book. Watts refers also to an unctious com- 
position, an Epistle to a Young Nobleman from his Preceptor, written 
by John Dalton the adapter of Comus, then the tutor of Lady 
Hertford’s son, Lord Beauchamp. The moral utterances of both 
of these minor versifiers the Doctor compares favorably to the 
satire of Pope. 


I thank your La: for the enclosed Hymn [he writes]. It answers you- 
character of it perfectly, & strikes my heart w:*" devout & agreeable sentir 
ments. Would not M‘ Pope, that bright Genius & that supreme Poet, 
more happily entertain & improve Mankind, could he be persuaded to turn 
his pen to such sort of Lyric Odes, than by all his satyrick imitations of 
Horace? Can you think, Madam, that if that ancient Roman Writer had 
been as obscure in his Satyrs, & so hard to be understood as his Imitator 
is, his sense would have been known at fifteen hundred years distance? 
Has not y® Epistle to a young Nobleman from his Preceptor at lest four 


4 Alnwick MS, Percy Family Letters and Papers, XXV,17. Lady Mary writing 
her sister the Countess of War from Twickenham September 6, 1721, says that 
Bononcini and “Mrs. Robinson and Senesino lodge in this village and sup often with 
me.”’ Atterbury writes Pope in 1722, “Mrs. Rob’ haunts Bononcini, you follow her, 


and I plague you.” 
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times the Beauties in it that any one of those late Imitations can boast 
of 715 


In an earlier letter to John Duncombe Watts had written, “Mr. 
Pope’s Messiah always charms me.’’* Lady Hertford in replying 
to Dr. Watts’s letter deprecates the decline upon satire of the 
poet of her earlier admiration. She is quick, moreover, to recognize 
the shallowness of his Universal Prayer, with the monstrous inep- 
titude of its tenth stanza: 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


In a letter dated from her country-seat in Windsor Forest she 
writes: 

St. Leonard’s Hill, Aug. 8, 1738. 
....I think every body must wish a muse like Mr. Pope’s were more 
inclined to exert itself on divine and goodnatured subjects; but I am 
afraid satire is his highest talent, for I think his ‘Universal Prayer’ is by 
no means equal toe some of his other works; and I think his tenth stanza 
an instance how blind the wisest men may be to the errors of their own 
hearts; for he certainly did not mean to imprecate such a proportion of 
vengeance on himself, as he is too apt to load those with whom he dislikes; 
nor would he wish to have his own failings exposed to the eye of the world 
with all the invective and ridicule with which he publishes those of his 
fellow-creatures. .... 


Dr. Watts, too, like Elizabeth Rowe, was reading during years 
of pain and illness the Essay on Man and the rejoinders it provoked: 
Jean Paul de Crousaz’s Examinen de l’essai de M. Pope, and War- 


% A. L. S. in the library of H. S. H. 

6 Letters by Several Eminent Persons Deceased. Including the Correspondence of 
John Hughes, Esq: By John Duncombe, 2nd Edition, (Lond., 1773), II, 83. Dr. 
Watts’s desire to make poetry the useful handmaid of religion is illustrated in this 
earlier letter of his to John Duncombe ‘May 23, 1735) on the death of Duncombe’s 
brother-in-law, John Hughes. Dr. Watts wrote: ‘‘ My sorrow freshens and renews 
upon my heart, that such a genius did not live to write more moral and divine odes 
in advanced years, to be a counterpoise to all the charms of pleasure and youth and 
beauty which his younger poesy indulg’d..... The Christian scheme has glories 
and beauties in it which have superior power to touch the soul, beyond all the 
gods and heroes of the heathen heaven or Elysium. I should have been much 
pleased to see so fine a pen employing its art in such themes. Mr. Pope’s Messiah 
always charms 

17 Gibbons, Thomas, Memoirs of The Rev. Isaac Watts (London, 1780), p. 386. 
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burton’s defence. The great preacher with brief contempt refers 
to the controversy in a letter to the Countess: 


Newington Feb. 14, 1738/9. 
....A little before my Headache I read Mr. Crousaz’s examination of 
Mr. Pope’s essay on Man, and the answer to it, or the Defense of Mr. 
Pope by a friend of his in the Monthly account of the Works of the 
Learned. I am not charmed with either Performance. But this I think I 
may venture to say, that if Mr. P. himself has not given in to the scheme 
of the fatalists, I am sorry that so many Lines, especially in the first part, 
give his Readers so fair an occasion to suspect it.’* 


Obviously for Lady Hertford, for Mrs. Rowe, and many others 
like them in their day, despite its reputation for laxity, the laws of 
the universe were moral laws, divinely good, and the life of man’s 
indwelling spirit was sustained by impulses of love, sympathy, and 
aspiration. For such readers Shaftesbury’s Characteristics!® and 
Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, both commended in their letters, 
presented a more congenial philosophy than that of the Essay on 
Man; and the poetry of Thomson together with Pope’s early com- 
positions more delight than his Moral Essays. Indeed from such 
readers the pseudo-classical satirists who sometimes appear to 
monopolize the picture could expect only summary condemnation. 
So at the time of Pope’s death, we find Lady Hertford quite natural- 
ly reflecting severely in a letter to her son, Lord Beauchamp, a 
youth of nineteen then making the grand tour: 


M". Pope is really dead at last & has left my L4 Bolingbroke and Lord 
Marchmont his Executors. I should be glad to know what he now thinks 
of the Pain he has occasion’d to his fellow Creatures, & whether his 
Conscience bears him Witness that the bitterness of his invectives pro- 
ceeded meerly from a zeal in the cause of Virtue without any view of in- 
dulging a fretfulness in his own Temper or a malignity which he felt 


18 Alnwick, MS, Percy Family Letters and Papers, XXVI, 16. 

1 Mrs. Rowe writes Lady Hertford in 1720: “I have been reading my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Moralist, which has fill’d my head with beauty, and love, and har- 
mony, but all of a divine and mysterious nature. .... I wish you would read it, 
for it would make you the most charming and agreeable enthusiast in the world.” 
Miscellaneous Works, II, 125. 

20In 1732 Mrs. Rowe thanks Lady Hertford for sending her the Minute 
Philosopher, saying “your approbation being the greatest authority.” A few days 
later she writes: “You have given me a real and extensive satisfaction by the book 
you sent me. I read it with a secret gratitude to the author, as being a benefactor 
to mankind, in endeavouring to secure their highest interest.” Miscellaneous Works, 
II, 225. 
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toward several People whose Characters he has wounded in his satires. 


In another letter, dated June 8, 1744, she writes, 


M* Pope I hear has preserv’d a Uniformity of Character to his latest 
Moments for about six months agoe he put himself into the Hands of 
D* Thomson whose Med’cines were thought a little to hasten his End & 
just as he was Dying he added two Lines to be inserted in the next Edition 
of his Dunciad; the Substance of them is that after being at War with 
Dunces all his Life he perish’d by the greatest of them all.” 


In her letter dated June 23, 1744 she quotes an epigram ‘‘occa- 
sion’d by the death of Mr. Pope” 
“Ye Dunces all give way to Mirth 
A full Revenge ye have 
Pope Sateriz’d ye while on Earth 
You praise him in the Grave.” 


Yet only a year earlier, October 30, 1743, Lady Herford had written 
eagerly to her son, “I want to know whether the Paraclete y® 
pass’d by is the same where the Convent stands which was found’d 
by Abelard & which is so well known here, by M' Popes Letter 
from Eloisa?’’* 
HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 


21 Alnwick MS, Percy Family Letters and Papers, LXXVII, 393-394, 
2 Tbid., no page. 

Tbid. 

Tbid., XXVIII. 


L 
-IAD: A PROGENY OF THE DUNCIAD 


ASHIONS in literature run not only to theme, form, influence, 
and diction but also to title and even part of a title. For a 
century following the Dunciad an extraordinary number of pro- 
ductions had titles ending in -iad (-ead, -ad, -ade). The presence of 
this suffix denoted that the work dealt with the subject suggested 
by the name to which those final letters were affixed. The NED 
gives the English suffix -ad as representing the Greek -4é-a, 
forming feminine patronymics and hence used in names of poems.! 
The mere -ad did not often appear but yielded to the more eupho- 
nious -iad and sometimes -ead; the -ade was the French spelling. 
That this is perhaps the most important vogue in titles in Eng- 
lish literature is proved by the fact that over two hundred items, 
nine-tenths of them in verse, may be noted. Several appeared on 
the heels of the Dunciad, and in the seventeen-forties (when Pope 
was publishing his enlarged and altered version) at least seventeen 
such works were printed. Thereafter for sixty years there was an 
average of a score each decade; the eighties marked their greatest 
popularity, the year 1785 itself containing ten. But after about 
1810 these -iads decreased in number, until today we regard it 
as a bygone mode. This habit of title-forming, however, did not 
wane before it spread to America.” 

The reason for the beginning of such an immense fad seems to 
be threefold: the great prominence of Pope’s mock-heroic satire; 
the Classical example, particularly in the //iad; and French custom 
in the seventeenth century.’ But the absence of English works 
with this common ending before the Dunciad, the critical allusions 
to it by way of showing precedent, and the manner in which the 
suffix soon became familiar, lead one to regard the influence of 
Pope’s much damned, praised, printed, and imitated poem as the 
prime mover in the fixation of the mode, with the ancient and for- 


1 Cf. Andcada, Aristotle, Poetics ii, 5. 

2 The usual place of publication was naturally London. I have used an asterisk 
to note items published in America, which are of course in the regular current. My 
list of these productions in two centuries, English and American, contains more 
than 240 titles, about fifty of which seem to have disappeared; at least they are 
not to be found in the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the Harvard College 
Library. 

% See Raymond Toinet, Quelques recherches autour des pocmes héroiques-épiques 
francais du dix-septiéme siécle, Tulle, 1899-1907, 2 vols., passim. 
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eign influences as preparatory and contributory.‘ It is also true 
that the fashion grew by example and that the conspicuous -iad 
poems, like Churchill’s Rosciad, lent power. No one will suppose 
that each author of these scores of titles deliberately copied Pope: 
the progeny of the Dunciad was the vogue, though hardly each 
item in that vogue.5 “Dunciad’’ itself was commandeered for the 
New Dunciad, 1732, the Court Dunciad, 1733, William Dodd’s 
New Book of the Dunciad, 1750, enthroning Warburton, William 
Kenrick’s Old Woman’s Dunciad, 1751, George Daniel’s Modern 
Dunciad, 1814, Benjamin Disraeli’s Dunciad of To-Day, 1826, and 
the Spiritual Dunciad, 1859, attacking the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. The Female Dunciad, 1728, was composed of prose and 
verse pieces chiefly satirical of Pope, and there was an engraving 
in 1753, satirical of Hogarth, called the New Dunciad. New 
Dunciads also appeared in 1806 and 1889. 

There is no need here in attempting to penetrate the haze sur- 
rounding the genesis of the Dunciad, but we may admire the bold, 
simple stroke that gave Pope a perfect title.’ In ‘““The Publisher 
to the Reader” in the 1728 edition he became playful over his 
title, and the initial notes in the 1729 Dunciad Variorum constitute 
a mock-critical discussion of the etymology and spelling. In 
“Martinus Scriblerus of the Poem” Pope remarked that as he 
had translated the two famous works of Homer, he should imitate 
the one that was lost, the poem on Margites the first dunce, and 
that this poem should have epic form and a title fashioned ‘‘after 
the ancient Greek manner.”’ And the author of the Beeriad, 1736, 
one book of which closely followed the Dunciad, claimed to have 


‘In Drayton's Odes “A Skeltoniad” is in thirty-six lines of Skeltonic metre. For 
different kinds of title-endings compare Drayton’s Mortimeriados, 1596, Cowley’s 
Davideis, 1656, Edward Howard’s Carcloides, 1689, John Lacy’s Steeleids, 1714, 
Glover's Athenaid, 1787. 

5 Hugh Walker, English Satire and Satirist, 1925, p. 222, says of Pope’s influ- 
ence, “the very tiqles of a multitude of mock-heroics attest the wide-spread influence 
of The Dunciad.” Some -iads can be noted in Walter Hamilton, Parodies of the 
Works of English and American Authors, Vol. I, 1884; R. W. Lowe, Bibliographical 
Account of English Theatrical Literature, 1888; R. D. Havens, Influence of Milton 
on English Poetry, 1922; J. M. Beatty, “Churchill’s Influence on Minor Eighteenth 
Century Satirists,” PMLA, XLII (1927), 162-76; “Dunciad Epics,” Notes on Sales, 
T. L. S., Aug. 30, 1923, p. 576. 

® Voltaire’s La ligue was published in London in 1728 as the Henriade, which 
perhaps influenced, Pope’s selection of a title. For Pope’s change in proposed title 
see his letter to Swift, Elwin-Courthope edition, VIT, 110, and!R. H. Griffith, “The 
Dunciad of 1728,” Mod. Phil. XIII (1915), 5. 
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considered Aleiad for a title but thought that a pun on Homer. 
William Hawkins in the 1758 version of his Thimble jocularly re- 
fused to follow Pope’s method in his title, such an imitation being 
“nothing to the Point—of a Needle;” James Love in Cricket, 1770, 
said that his title might have been “‘dulcified’”’ and “‘render’d ex- 
tremely polite and unintelligible” with the help of an -ad tagged 
to it; Hans Busk in the preface to his Vestriad, 1819, discussed 
Adamiad as an alternative for Paradise Lost. The facetious char- 
acter of such critical allusions does not discount their value as 
indications that writers were interested in this title-making suffix.’ 

When we recall that the Dunciad was a combination of mock- 
heroic and direct satire, it is not hard to see how that denominating 
suffix came to be considered fitting for some form of satire. A minor- 
ity of the -iads were heroic poems or epics, the authors of which 
perhaps thought they were following the lead of Homer. These 
epics were usually signed, but many of the satires were anonymous 
or pseudonymous; the art of pseudonymy is illustrated in “‘Christo- 
pher Gymnast,” “Quartus Quintus Sixtus,” ““Marmaduke Myrtle,” 
“T-Spy-I.”” By far the favorite verse form was the heroic couplet, 
with blank verse a poor second. In length the -iads ranged from 
the Heraldiad, 1730, and Cowper’s posthumously published Colu- 
briad, both under a hundred lines, to the Fredoniad,* 1827, in forty 
cantos and four volumes. 

It is hardly surprising that in this vogue there should have been 
repetition of titles. The Dunciads have been noticed; for the nine- 
teen Rosciads see below. There were two Thespiads (a defense 
of the Irish stage in 1804 and a satire in 1809), two Scribleriads 
(in 1742 and R. O. Cambridge’s in 1751), two Dorriads* (on the 
Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island, in 1842 and in 1870, both probably 
by H. B. Anthony), two Véctoriads (on a fight at the Victoria Thea- 
tre in 1856 and in praise of the Victorian Era in 1861), two Hiber- 
niads (a prose glorification of Ireland in 1784 and a poem in 1807), 
two Euterpeiads* (American musical periodicals, 1820-21 and 
1830-31), and three Columbiads (by J. L. Moore in 1798, by 
Richard Snowden* in 1800, and by Joel Barlow* in 1807, which 
had been printed twenty years before as the Vision of Columbus) 


7 Other early critical notes may be found in the Dulcinead, 1729, Martiniad, 
1729, Tamiad, 1733, Causticks Applied to the Causidicade, 1743, Dodd’s New Book 
of the Dunciad, Smart’s Hilliad, Wilkie’s Epigoniad. There is an amusing passage 
on the vogue in the Britoniad, 1780, p. 21, beginning “The title has a classic termi- 
nation.” 
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The two Rolliads were based on different words, “‘roll’’ and ‘‘Rollo.”’ 
Of the two Hamiltoniads,* both of 1804, one eulogized and the 
other satirized. The two Pittiads, 1759 and 1785, celebrated father 
and son.® 

One would expect to find the names of some prominent people 
thus embalmed. Besides those already mentioned there were the 
Vernon-iad, 1741, by Fielding, satirical of Walpole in connection 
with Admiral Vernon’s case; the Sarah-ad, 1742, on Sarah Jen- 
nings Churchill; the Keppeliad and the Anti-Palliseriad, 1779, in 
praise of Admiral Keppel; Thomas Young’s Siddoniad, 1784; the 
Hastiniad, 1785, by Elizabeth Ryves, on Mrs. Warren Hastings; 
the Garriciad,® 1787; the Henryade, 1787, a complimentary poem 
involving Prince William Henry; the Jeffersoniad,* 1801; the 
Melviad, 1805, on Viscount Melville; the Burniad, 1808, by J. H. 
Kenney, an epistle in the style of Burns;and others to be mentioned 
in other connections. Smart and Dr. John Hill in 1753 exchanged 
-iad poems on each other. Smaller fry who thus had titles thrust 
upon them were Sir Thomas Deveil, 1744; Dr. William Battie, 
1750, by Moses Mendez; Arthur Murphy, 1761; John Donaldson, 
1763, by William Thom; Charles Paxton,* 1764; Hugh Kelly, 
1767, by Louis Stamma; William Kenrick, 1772; Samuel Parr, 
1788, by William Chapman; Lord Moira, 1798; Vestris the dancer, 
1819, by Hans Busk. 

History and geography also entered the mode, particularly in 
the seriously heroic poems: Alexander Gordon’s Prussiad, 1759; 
Indiad, 1770; George Keate’s Helvetiad, 1781; Odiad, 1788, a 
mock-heroic on a boxing match at Odiam, Hampshire: Thymbriad, 
1794, Lady Burrell’s enlargement of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, with 
a battle on the plain of Thymbria; W. Hildreth’s Niliad, 1799; 
Britanniad and Hiberniad, printed together in 1807; the miscel- 
lanies, Caledoniad, 1775, and Sudburiad, 1813, by H. Roche; and 
J. T. S. Lidstone’s rimed business directories, the Bostoniad,* 1853, 
and Londoniad, 1856.'° 

It is apparent that practically every kind of word was considered 


8 The Quack-Iliad, 1761, was also satirical of the elder Pitt. 

® The Nowiad, 1755, satirized Garrick, who wrote the Fribbleriad against Fitz- 
patrick in 1761. 

10 London seemed to be the most fruitful Parnassus of this commercial Muse, 
for annual versions appeared during two decades. After the Twentieth the mere 
arithmetic of the thing palled a bit: we find the One Hundredth in 1877, the New 
Hundredth two years later, and the Third Hundredth Londoniad yet two years later. 
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available, such as soubriquets, as in Censoriad, 1730; Quackade, 
1752; Macaroniad, 1773; Diaboliad, 1776, by William Combe on 
Lord Irnham; Demoniad, 1785, on the pests of the day; Porcupin- 
iad,* 1799, on William Cobbett: names of figures of antiquity, 
as in Ciceroniad, 1777; Galeniad, 1782; Aesopiad, 1784-85; Ama- 
zoniad 1806, by J. W. Croker: Greek words, as in Theriad, 1790; 
Kuoniad,* 1813; Cheiliad, an Edinburgh student periodical of 
1826-27: Latin words, as in William Woty’s Pediculaiad, 1770: 
games, as in Chessiad, 1825, and Golfiad, 1867: and common 
nouns, usually in mock-heroics, as in Beeriad; Mobiad, 1770, by 
Andrew Brice; Ballooniad, 1785 (2 ed.); Lousiad, 1785-95, by 
Peter Pindar (John Wolcot); Fleaiad, 1787, by “Paul Pindar’’; 
Rolliad, 1787, by George Colman the elder; Jcead, 1792; Gamiad, 
1794, concerning the protection of game; Raciad,* by William 
Crafts; and Stabliad, 1825, by John Cumming. The Parson-iad, 
1733, was a satire on the clergy, the Meretriciad, 1761, on harlots, 
the Toriad, 1837, on the Tories, but the Feminiad, 1754, by John 
Duncombe, was in praise of various literary women. 

The Strolliad, 1785, was directed against players, the Contro- 
versiad, 1788, against the opponents of Dr. Priestley, the Demo- 
cratiad,* 1795, against the Democratic Senators who opposed 
Jay’s Treaty, the Craniad, 1817, by Francis Jeffrey and John 
Gordon, against Spurzheim’s system of phrenology. Chatterton’s 
mock-heroic satire on the Grafton ministry, 1770, was first called 
the Constabiliad and then changed to Consuliad. Edward Goul- 
burn’s Blueviad, 1805, ridiculed a famous regiment, and the Mo- 
neiad, 1818, dealt with the power of money. The Harvard Rebel- 
lion of 1819 was the subject of Augustus Peirce’s Redelliad.* Arthur 
Crithfield’s Universaliad: or, Confessions of Universalism* appeared 
in 1849 and the Lentiad by a “‘Beef-Eater” (John Allan) in 1853. 
The Siliad, by Grenville Murray, was a political satire in parody 
of the Jliad. A curious piece of the eighteen-eighties, the Electriad, 
shows the extensive use to which the suffix could de put: it was a 
combination of political satire, burlesque of Homer, and advertise- 
ment for the Pall Mall Electric Association. 

It is not unnatural that the majority of the -iads were satirical 
and that the mock-heroic species of satire was prominent. In the 
thirty years after the Dunciad the most important mock-heroics 


11 Avowedly written before the more famous Rolliad, which was the model and 
butt for the New Rolliad, 1785. George Colman the younger wrote a Rodiad on 
birching. 
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were Paul Whitehead’s Gymnasiad, 1744, onafamous boxing match, 
and Cambridge’s Scribleriad. Churchill’s well-known satire, how- 
ever, the Rosciad of 1761, using the tribunal device, called forth 
a deluge of poems given to dramatic satire and review." The next 
landmark was the excellent Criticisms on the Rolliad, which first 
appeared in the Morning Post, 1784-85, and consisted of criticisms 
of and quotations from a pretended epic on Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, supposed ancestor of J. Rolle, M.P., Pitt and his suppor- 
ters being taken off. This method of comment on a “‘discovered”’ 
poem was adopted in the Beauties of the Brinsleiad, 1785, against 
Sheridan, the A narchiad,* 1786-87, by the Connecticut Wits, and 
J.S.J. Gardiner’s Remarks on the Jacobiniad,* 1795. Literary satire 
was given impetus by Gifford’s Baviad, 1791, and Maeviad, 1795. 
There followed the Simpliciad, 1808, attacking the‘‘ New School,” 
the Scotiad, 1809, hitting at the Scotch reviewers, Daniel’s Modern 
Dunciad, Robert Montgomery’s Puffiad, 1825, W. J. Neale’s 
Lauread, 1833, and William Leach’s Obliviad,* 1879, which carried 
besides a dedication and three prefaces a list of persons celebrated, 
a list of works quoted and authors named, copious notes, supple- 
ment, appendix, and index. 

The epics were the longest type of -iad poem and the dullest. 
The Columbiads and the works of Wilkie, Gordon, Keate, Hil- 
dreth, and Lady Burrell were ponderous enough, but Calliope 
was also offered Wilkie’s Epigoniad, 1757, on the seige of Thebes, 
John Harvey’s Bruciad, 1769, virtually his Life of Robert Bruce 
of 1729, George Cockings’ Paoliad, 1769, the Alexandriad, 1805, 
on Alexander I of Russia ,the Exodiad, 1807, by Richard Cumber- 
land and Sir James Burges, on the Exodus of the Israelites, Charles 
Smith’s Mosiad, or Israel Delivered, 1815, T. H. Genin’s Napolead,* 
1833, and E. M. Souvielle’s Ulyssiad,* 1896." In Richard Emmons’ 


2 A Rosciad of 1750 and the Ancient Rosciad of 1753 preceded Churchill's. 
Successors were T. Morell’s Anti-R., 1761, H. J. Pye’s (?) R. of C-v-nt G-rd-n, 
1762, the Smithfield R., 1763, Hibernian R., 1765, Rational R., 1767, New R. for the 
Year MDCCLXX, Edinburgh R. for 1775, J. H. Leigh’s New R., 1785, More 
Kotzebue .... Minor R., 1799, George Butler’s R., 1802, Young R., 1805, on the 
actor Betty, W. H. Logan’s Edinburgh R.; for the Summer Season 1834, Mundus 
Dramaticus (The New R.), 1852. W. P. Russel’s Prose-R. appeared in 1804. The 
Theatrical Register; or, Weekly R. was a column of dramatic notes in the London 
Chronicle, 1766, and the Theatrical Repository; or, Weekly R. was a weekly periodical, 
1801-02. The Churchiliad was a prose reply to Churchill in 1761. 

3 | have not included translations of the popular epics by Vida, Camoens, and 
Voltaire, the Christiad, the Lusiad, and the Henriade. 
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monstrous epic on the War of 1812, the Fredoniad,* the action 
starts in Hell and ends in New Orleans, whither the hardy reader 
is conveyed by way of Heaven, Detroit, the Atlantic Ocean, San- 
dusky, Canada, the Court of St. James, and other scattered points. 

At least four items by men of some note were not published: 
James Beattie’s mock-heroic Grotesquiad ; Joseph Spence’s Charliad, 
a mock-epic judiciously suppressed by his executor, Bishop Lowth; 
James Montgomery’s Whiskeriad, a mock-heroic on cats and rats; 
and Edward Fitzgerald’s Nelly-ad, an abstract of the wanderings of 
Little Nell made for a friend’s children. The most recent instances 
of the -iad that have come to my attention are the conclusion of 
Mr. Masters’ Spoon River Anthology, the Spooniad,* in parody of 
Paradise Lost, and a comic poem, the Jinxiad,* in the Harvard 
Lampoon.“ 

This method of producing a title could not be confined to poetry. 
Various prose -iads have been cited above; there were also such 
works as the Popiad, 1728, and Curliad, 1729, both probably by 
Curll, and the Courtiade, 1744. Philo: an Evangeliad,* 1850, 
was a religious closet drama by Sylvester Judd. A prologue and an 
epilogue to a Butiad were printed in 1780. The Poliorciad, 1789, 
was a collection of poems, as were the Caledoniad and Sudburiad. 
Periodicals and departments have already been noted; the Scra- 
piad* contained miscellaneous notes in the Massachusetts Magazine, 
or Monthly Museum in 1790. 

Thus our forefathers perpetuated a usage convenient, indica- 
tive, and authoritative, long after the Wasp of Twickenham ceased 
to have happy moments of mischief. 

RICHMOND P. Bonp 

The University of North Carolina 


4 The first installment appeared Feb. 9, 1928. 

The Billiad (not to be confused of course with the Biliad, a satire on literary 
criticism, which Trollope quoted in his Autobiography) and the Hodgiad are Mr. 
Hewlett’s creations in his Bendish; the former is referred to in Mr. Cabell’s Beyond 
Life. 

It should be said that each of the contemporary -iads suggests a former age. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE BURNS-DUNLOP 
ESTRANGEMENT 


HE circumstances which caused Frances Anna Dunlop to cease 

corresponding with Robert Burns during the final year and 
a half of the latter’s life have always been a puzzle to biographers. 
Even Wallace’s publication, in 1898, of the Lochryan MSS shed 
little additional light on the affair, though it may be remarked in 
passing that Wallace—perhaps from timidity, perhaps from reluc- 
tance to express any but favorable opinions of the ancestress of 
the family by whom the manuscripts had been preserved—hardly 
made full use of such evidence as was available. Unfortunately 
some vital links were missing. 

The Wallace edition of the correspondence shows that all was 
apparently going well up to the close of 1794. Though the letters 
are less frequent, and compliments fly less thickly, than in the 
earlier stages of the friendship, there is no sign of estrangement. 
Mrs. Dunlop wrote to Burns, 8 September, 1794, commenting 
freely, but no more sharply than on many previous poems, on 
his Ode to Liberty; the poet replied, near the close of the month, 
in a despondent letter which elicited a gift of (probably) a five- 
pound note which he humbly acknowledged on 29 October. His 
next letter was begun on 20 December, but not finished until 12 
January, 1795. Mrs. Dunlop’s answers to the letters of Septem- 
ber and October are missing; in one of them she told of being called 
to London by the illness of her daughter, Mrs. Perochon. She 
wrote from London, 12 January, 1795—the same day on which the 
poet finished the letter he had begun three weeks before. There- 
after she remained doggedly silent for the remainder of Burns’s 
life, though he wrote to her about midsummer, 1795, and again 
or.,31 January, 1796. Yet the letter from London is in the friend- 
liest terms, and there is nothing in his letters of September and 
October, 1794, of midsummer, 1795, or in the printed text of the 
letters of December-January, 1794-5, and January, 1796, to sug- 
gest a possible cause for offence. 

Unfortunately the printed text of these last is still in the form in 
which it was given to the public by Dr. Currie in 1800, for the man- 
uscripts were not among those preserved at Lochryan and Wallace 
therefore had no access to them. Both manuscripts have recently 
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reappeared, so that now it is possible to re-examine the case with 
all Burns’s side of the evidence before us. In view of their great 
importance it seems best in each case to give the complete text of 
the letter, and not merely the unpublished portions. Minor cor- 
rections of Currie’s text are presented without comment, but the 
passages which he omitted are italicized: 


Dumfries Dec. 20" [1794] 

I have been prodigiously disappointed in this London journey of 
yours. —— In the first place, when your last to me reached Dumfries, 
I was in the country, & did not return untill too late to answer your letter: 
in the next place, I thought you would certainly take this route; & now, 
I know not what is become of you, or whether this may reach you at 
all. —— God grant that it may find you & yours in prospering health & 
good spirits! —— Do, let me hear from you the soonest possible. —— 

As I hope to get a Frank from my friend Miller, I shall, every leisure 
hour, take up the pen, & gossip away whatever comes first: Prose, or 
Poesy; Sermon, or Song. —— In this last article, I have abounded, of 
late. —— I have often mentioned to you, a superb Publication of Scotish 
Songs which is making its appearance in your Great Metropolis, & where 
I have the honor to preside over the Scotish verse, as no less a personage 
than Peter Pindar does over the English. —— I wrote the following for a 
favorite air —— 

Song 
My Chloris, mark how green the groves' . 
Dec. 

Since I began this letter, I have been appointed to act in the capacity 
of Supervisor here, & I assure you, what with the load of business, & 
what with that business being new to me, I could scarcely have com- 
manded ten minutes to have spoken to you, had you been in town, much 
less to have written you an epistle. —— This appointment is only 
temporary, & during the illness of the present incumbent; but I look 
forward to an early period when I shall be appointed in full form: a 
consumation devoutly to be wished! My Political sins seem to be for- 


given me. —— 
This is the season (Newyearsday is now my date) of wishing; & mine 
are most fervently offered up for you. —— May life, to you, be a positive 


blessing while it lasts, for your own sake; & may it yet be greatly pro- 
longed, is my wish for my own sake & for the sake of the rest of your 
friends! —— What a transient business is life! —— Very lately I was a 
boy; but t’other day I was a young man; & I already begin to feel the 


1 The poem is here omitted, since except for one word—‘These,” instead of 
“Here,” at the beginning of the last stanza—it agrees throughout with the printed 
texts. 
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rigid fibre & stiffening joints of Old Age coming fast o’er my frame. —— 
With all my follies of youth, & I fear, a few vices of manhood, still I 
congratulate myself on having had in early days religion strongly im- 
pressed on my mind. —— I have nothing to say to any body, as, to which 
Sect they belong, or what Creed they believe; but I look on the Man who 
is firmly persuaded of Infinite Wisdom & Goodness superintending & 
directing every circumstance that can happen in his lot—I felicitate such 
a man as having a solid foundation for his mental enjoyment; a firm prop 
& sure stay in the hour of difficulty, trouble & distress; & a never-failing 
anchor of hope, when he looks beyond the grave. —— 


12. Jan. 
You will have seen our worthy & ingenious friend, the Doctor, long ere 
this. —— I hope he is well, & beg to be remembered to him. —— I 


have just been reading over again, I dare say for the hundred & fiftieth 
time, his “View of Society & Manners;’’ & still I read it with unsated 
delight. —— His humour is perfectly original. It is neither the 
humour of Addison, nor Swift, nor Sterne, nor any body, but D." Moore, 
& is positively as rich a vein as any of them could boast. By the bye, 
you have deprived me of Zeluco: remember thai? when you are disposed 
rake up the sins of my neglect from among the ashes of my laziness. —— 
He has paid me a pretty compliment, by quoting me, in his last Publica- 
tion, though I must beg leave to say, that he has not written this last werk in 
his usual happy manner. Entre nous, you know my Politics; & I 
cannot approve of the honest Doctor’s whining over the deserved fate of a 
certain pair of Personages. What is there in the delivering over a per- 
jured Blockhead & an unprincipled Prostitute to the hands of the hangman, 
that it should arrest for a moment, attention, in an eventful hour, when, as my 
friend Roscoe in Liverpool gloriously expresses it—— 


“When the welfare of Millions is hung in the scale 
“And the balance yet trembles with fate!’ 


But our friend is already indebted to People in power, & still looks forward 
for his Family, so I can apologise for him; for at bottom I am sure he is a 
staunch friend to liberty. Thank God, these London trials have given 
us a little more breath, & I imagine that the time is not far distant when a 
man may freely blame Billy Pit[sic], without being called an enemy to his 
Country. 


Adieu! 


? Burns’s italics. 

§ William Roscoe: Song: Written for the pur pose of being recited on the anniversary 
of the 14th August (sic) 1791, stanza 3, ll. 7-8. The song may be found in The 
Poetical Works of W. R., Liverpool, 1853, p. 104, and also in Henry Roscoe: Life 
of W. R., 1, 78. Evidently Burns and Roscoe had corresponded, though no letters 
have come to light. 
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R. Burns* 
The letter of 31 January, 1796, is briefer, but here also various 
passages have been omitted by Currie: 


These many months you have been two packets in my debt.——What 
sin of ignorance I have committed against so highly a valued friend I 
am utterly at a loss to guess. Your son, John, whom I had the pleasure 
of seeing here, told me that you had gotten an ugly accident of a fall, but told 
me also the comfortable news that you were gotten pretty well again Will 
you be so obliging, dear Madam, as to condescend on that my offence which 
you seem determined to punish with a deprivation of that friendship which 
once was [the] source of my highest enjoyments? Alas! Madan, ill can 
I afford, at this time, to be deprived of any of the small remnant of my 
pleasures——The Autumn robbed me of my only daughter & darling 
child, & that at a distance too & so rapidly as to put it out of my power to 
pay the last duties to her——lI had scarcely begun to recover from 
that shock, when [I] became myself the victim of a severe Rheumatic 
fever, & long the die spun doubtful; until after many weeks of a sick-bed 
it seems to have turned up more life, & Iam beginning to crawl across my 
room, & once indeed have been before my door in the street.—— 


When pleasure fascinates the mental sight 
Affliction purifies the visual ray; 
Religion hails the drear, the untried night, 
That shuts, for ever shuts, Life’s doubtful day —— 


As to other matters of my concern, my family, views, &c. they are all as 
successful as I could well wish. 
I know not how you are in Ayr-shire, but here, we have actual famine, & 
that too in the midst of plenty. Many days my family, & hundreds of 
other families, are absolutely without one grain of meal; as money cannot pur- 


chase it. How long the Swinish Multitude will be quiet, I cannot tell: 
they threaten daily. 
Farewel! May all good things attend you! 
Jen: RBurns® 
[1796] 


In the case of the first letter, at least, Currie can hardly be cen- 
sured for his omissions. Such outspoken sympathy with the French 


4 From a photostat of the original MS, now a part of the fine Burns collection 
of Mr. Robert P. and Mrs. Mildred C. Esty of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, whose 
permission to make use of the unpublished material is gratefully acknowledged. 

5 From the original MS in the Burns Birthplace Museum, Alloway. It may be 
worth noting that Wallace errs in assuming a missing letter in 1795. The letter 
finished on 12 Jan. crossed Mrs. Dunlop’s of the same date; it, and the midsummer 
letter with The Dumfries Volunteers, are the “two packets” which Burns means. 
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Revolution was not safe language in 1800. In two minor points, 
however, Currie was at fault. 

The first of these is the date, which Currie gave as 20 Decem- 
ber, 1795. Subsequent editors, on the basis of clear internal evi- 
dence, corrected it to 1794, and even charged Currie with delib- 
erate falsification in order to minimize Mrs. Dunlop’s neglect of 
the poet. In the manuscript, however, it is actually 1795—but 
not in Burns’s hand. Apparently Currie, confronted with a letter 
bearing only the day and month, filled in the year at random. De- 
liberate falsification is difficult to prove, but at least he stands con- 
victed of egregious stupidity, inasmuch as the letter, quite apart 
from all its references to events of 1794, must, if the date of 1795 
be accepted, have been written during those many weeks of a sick- 
bed mentioned in the letter of 31 January, 1796. 

Another detail to be noted is the reference to Dr. Moore’s “pretty 
compliment .... in his last Publication.’’ Currie has written into 
the manuscript a note, ‘““Edward’’; thereby committing an error 
which seems to have been repeated without comment by every 
editor who has annotated the passage. But Edward was not pub- 
lished until 1796, and it is highly doubtful if Burns ever saw it. 
The only person who seems to have noted this discrepancy is the 
author of the article on Dr. Moore in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and he meets the difficulty by silently altering the 
date of Burns’s letter to 12 January, 1796. Though Moore did 
quote Burns in Edward, the quotation to which the poet here 
refers is in the Journal during a Residence in France,’ where, under 
date of 3 December, 1792, Moore speaks of the fickleness of the 
French populace: 

Orleans and others have had their moments of popularity, which, as a 
genuine poet beautifully observes of pleasures, has had the fate 


Of snow that falls upon the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm, 


and in a footnote refers to ‘‘Burns’s Poems.”’ 
The Journal, then, is the work Burns has been reading, and it 
is to the opinions of the Revolution which the Doctor therein ex- 


® London, 1792. IT, 459. 
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presses that the poet takes such exception. The Doctor’s later 
View of the Causes and Progress of the French Revolution did not 
appear for nearly six months after the date of Burns’s letter— 
the dedication is dated 6 May, 1795—and we must therefore forego 
the pleasure of digressing in order to illustrate the fine crusted 
British sentiments which the Doctor spread far more lavishly 
through this latter work than through the Journal. Though Burns 
may possibly have seen some of these sentiments in newspapers or 
magazines in advance of the publication of the book, we are not 
here concerned with the details of Moore’s views but only with 
the question of what in Burns’s letter could have so offended Mrs. 
Dunlop that she forthwith dropped his acquaintance. 

Three possible explanations suggest themselves. She might 
have resented his condemnation of her old friend, Dr. Moore; she 
might have been shocked by the violence of his language; or, 
finally, the opinions themselves may have disgusted her. 

The first two suggestions are highly unlikely. Not only are 
the motives inadequate to account for the complete severance of 
a friendship which for eight years she had been declaring was the 
greatest pleasure of her life, but there is clear evidence to the con- 
trary. In the very letter which crossed this one of Burns’s, in 
a passage to be quoted presently, she handles the Doctor with a 
freedom fully equal to Burns’s own. True, in April, 1791, when 
Burns had consigned to the devil the Doctor’s “apathy of Friend- 
ship,’ Mrs. Dunlop had sharply retorted that such language was 
“sacriledge against friendship and the sin against the Holy Ghost 
in [her] sight,”’’ but in the present case Burns is merely criticizing 
certain of the Doctor’s opinions, and not the Doctor himself, and 
balances even that dispraise by extravagant eulogy of the Doctor’s 
earlier writings. The language, too, though strong, can scarcely 
account for prolonged displeasure. It was perhaps just, though 
unkind, to call Louis XVI a blockhzad; it was certain: unjust, and 
rather caddish, to call Marie Antoinette a prostitute, but Mrs. 
Dunlop was used to forcible language, both from Burns and others, 
and at this very time was getting a double dose of it in London. 
“Freedom of conversation,’ she writes, “[is] daily... . stretched 
beyond those limits Scots decorum now allows. Indeed it is ordi- 
nary to send our Premier to Coventry with as much ease and as 
little ceremony as you could do any other man’... . ° 


7 W. Wallace: Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop, London, 1898, p. 316. 
8 Tbid., 415. 
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When we turn to the opinions themselves for light on the es- 
trangement, we encounter some slight difficulty in ascertaining 
what the lady’s political views were, for most of her voluminous 
letters reveal that concentration of interest on impending grand- 
children, and other family affairs, with which it is the “auld wife’s”’ 
licence to bore her neighbors. Our quest carries us back to the 
winter of 1792-3. On 23 November, 1792, Mrs. Dunlop expressed 
fear at the spread of revolutionary spirit in her vicinity;® the 
poet replied with a description of a stormy scene in Dumfries thea- 
tre when (a ira was called for—his being “‘a Placeman” gagged 
him from joining in the cry.!° A week or so later Burns made a 
four-day visit to Dunlop House; “thereafter, from whatever reason, 
the correspondence languished more than ever.’ He returned to 
Dumfries to find himself on the brink of ruin: his superiors in 
the Excise were looking into reports that he was disaffected to 
Government. He passed some very uneasy days before he learned 
that the friendship of Robert Graham of Fintry had diverted the 
official lightning. Then he relieved his feelings with imprecations on 
.... the prostituted soul of the miscreant wretch who can deliberately 
& diabolically plot the destruction of an honest man who never offended 
him; & with a grin of satisfaction can see the unfortunate man, his faithful 
wife, & prattling innocents, turned over to Beggary and Ruin. Can 
such things be? Oui! Telles choses se font! Je viens d’en faire une épreute 
maudite-——(By the way, I don’t know whether this is French; & much 
would it go against my soul, to mar anything belonging to that gallant people: 
though my real sentiments of them shall be confined alone to my correspondence 
with you.) 


Instead of immediately expressing sympathy and relief, the 
lady allowed ten weeks to elapse before replying, and when she 
finally did so she showed that not only did she completely dis- 
approve of his political opinions, but that she had been nursing her 
wrath for three months over an incident of his December visit: 


® Burns Chronicle, 1904, pp. 69-70. The letter was not accessible to Wallace in 
1898, but he had her letter of 12 July, 1791, in which she expresses fear of 
Thomas Paine’s writing. 

10 Wallace, p. 369. 

ut Jbid., p. 417. This remark illustrates Wallace’s timidity. Even without the 
additional evidence here presented, he should have realized the weight of the com- 
plaints in Mrs. Dunlop’s letter of 16 March, 1793. 

2 From the original MS in the Adam collection, by permission of Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach. The complete text has been available since 1922 in Mr. Adam’s private 
printing of his collection, but the italicized portion is not in any of the regular 
editions of Burns. 
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I, with the real candour of true friendship, will . ... venture to find 
fault in single instances with both [your heart and understanding]... . 
The one has vext me, as I feared its hurting one in whose happiness my 
heart takes a strong and constant interest, and whose feelings I know could 
not stand being... . tortured by remorse for injuring those whom duty 
and affection . . . . prompted his protecting, even at the expense of holding 
a perpetual bridle upon his tongue, and even extending the restraint to 
pen. ‘Tis not enough, my d’. Sir, never to write improperly but to one; 
that one cannot wish you as well as I do and encourage it. Believe me, I 
would rather in the presént state of things forswear that intercourse 
which .... forms one of the most delightful pleasures of my life... . 
than have the pain of reflecting that it was my allowing... . an im- 
propriety of expression that misled a friend into an inadvertant error which 
they might never be able to set to rights. 


She then repeats a rumor she has heard that Burns has lost his 
post because of seditious remarks in a letter intercepted at the 
post-office, and passes on to the second count in her indictment: 


.... The other fault I found with you recoils upon myself. Methinks I 
hear you ask me with an air that made me feel as I had got a slap in the 
face, if you must read all the few lines I had pointed out to your notice 
in poor Jenny’s book. How did I upbraid my own conceited folly at that 
instant that had ever subjected one of mine to so haughty an imperious 
critic! I never liked so little in my life as at that moment the man whom at 
all others, I delighted to honour..... I then felt for Mrs. Richmond 
[Jenny Little, the Poetical Milkmaid], for you,and for myself,and not one 
of the sensations were such as I would wish to cherish in remembrance.'* 


This second charge connects itself with an accusation Mrs. Dun- 
lop had brought against Burns as early as 9 January, 1787, and 
to which she returned at intervals throughout the rest of the corre- 
spondence—the charge that he didn’t read her letters. Probably she 
was right. The letters are an effort, even in print; ina small and 
obscure handwriting, and wholly without punctuation, they would 
daunt all but the stoutest hearts. Moreover as time went on they 
tended to grow longer and duller, so it is highly probable that the 
busy and impatient poet, after a hasty glance, laid them aside for 
careful reading at some leisure hour which never came. But on 
this visit to Dunlop House Burns had committed the blunder of 
letting her know that he was bored, and the memory rankled. 

Nevertheless, though Mrs. Dunlop was in the habit of getting 
huffed, as often as a schoolgirl, at real or fancied neglect, yet she 


3 Wallace, pp. 379-80. 
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also got over it as easily. We must look rather to the other charge 
in this letter of 1793 for an explanation of her action of two years 
later. 

This charge, to be sure, is not a definite repudiation of the poet’s 
sympathy with the Revolution, but merely a warning that such 
views are dangerous and that he must therefore beware of express- 
ing them even to an intimate. Her most explicit statement of her 
own views is found in her comment on Burns’s Ode to Liberty: 


. .. . I must believe you were conscious of more than common merit in the 
composition and enthusiastically fond of the theme. So was I once, but 
your goddess has behaved in such a way as to injure her reputation, and 
acquire so very bad a name, that I find it no longer fit to acknowledge my 
favour for her... . ; and she is too much attached of late to the society 
of butchers to be admitted among ladies. .... [She should be let] slip 
off unobserved and for a while forgotten till she can tye up her garter, 
bandage the ankle she has strained in a false step, or change her handker- 
chief spotted with the sanguine stains of the guillotine..... At present 
she is certainly raving in the crisis of a fever. May it not prove fatal, as 
I greatly fear it may to herself, as well as it already has to too many of 
her friends, to the shame and grief of all that remain..... 16 


When we consider that two of her daughters had married French 
royalist refugees, and that four of her sons and one grandson were, 
or had been, in the Army, we must realize that whatever opinions 
of the Revolution the lady heard at home must have been of the 
most uncompromisingly Tory and hostile sort. Furthermore, her 
own views can be gauged pretty accurately by noting what she 
says of Dr. Moore in her London letter, and then reading Moore’s 
books: 


In our country [Moore] would be called a sad democrat, for we are the 
very pink of loyalty, and hate every word that fancy can connect with 
independence, which I believe will be the inspiring spirit of his intended 
publication now in the press and pushing quickly into being. I have seen 
a few chapters, and believe it will be interesting, but more in the style of 
a Grumbletonian than I could have expected from a man who sees his own 
family raised to the very summit of his most presumptuous hopes by 
those powers which he seems so frequently and warmly to arraign." 


Burns was either singularly obtuse, or in desperate need of a con- 
fidante, or indulging a juvenile impulse to shock his elders, when 


[bid., p. 407. 
8 Jbid., p. 415. 
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he singled out as the recipient of his revolutionary sympathies a 
woman who considered Dr. John Moorea radical... .. 

Certainly this clash of opinion offers a reasonable hypothesis to 
explain her repudiation of the poet. In view of her two warnings, 
she may well have taken his renewal of the subject as a deliberate 
affront. At any rate he had made it plain that his recantation of 
the opinions which had nearly cost him his job was politic merely, 
and that at heart he was still the enthusiast for France who had 
been charged a couple of years earlier with sending captured car- 
ronades to the Convention. And that Burns himself suspected 
that he had said too much we may surmise from the fact that in 
his next letter, by way of atonement, he forwarded a copy of 
The Dumfries Volunteers. 

The depth of Mrs. Dunlop’s resentment may be judged from the 
fact that she ignored not only the peace-offering of The Volunteers 
but also the appeal in the letter of the following January. The 
death of his daughter, and his own illness, were circumstances 
which one would expect to elicit a sympathetic response, even 
without the plea for a statement of how he had offended—a plea 
which Currie thought best to omit. In the face of this new evi- 
dence, Wallace’s suggestion that “the explanation of her conduct 
isto be found in inadvertance and not ina deliberate design to break 
off all connection with the poet on account of any moral or political 
offence he had given her,’”* is no longer tenable. He had given 
her political offence, and that so deeply that not even the letter of 
January, 1796, could make her relent. 

J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


6 [bid., p. 418. 


LII 
WORDSWORTH AND PHILOSOPHY 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE SOURCE 
OF THE POET’S DOCTRINES AND 
THE NATURE OF HIS MYS- — 
TICAL EXPERIENCE 


his eyes 
Have read the book of wisdom in the sun, 
And after dark deciphered it on earth”—E. A. Robinson 


O CALL Wordsworth a great philosopher would, I suppose, 

if we put the word toits customary use, be extravagant. For 

he left the world no synthesis of doctrine that could be called 
his own. And yet his philosophy is a fascinating study, for 
although many may have understood with greater acuteness the 
numerous doctrines that appear in his poems, none could feel 
with an intensity greater than his, their human significance 
and value. Wordsworth’s interests led him to demand more of 
philosophy than do most reflective men; besides seeking a criterion 
of the good and probing into the problem of human freedom, 
he looked for an explanation of his own strange communion with 
Nature. Thus his philosophical life, proving as it did the source 
of some of the finest metaphysical and religious poetry in literature, 
was a deep and a rich one. It led him to absorb the teachings of 
many thinkers and to incorporate their doctrines in his poems. 
The mystical experience that prompted so much of Words- 
worth’s reflective verse had its origin in his early childhood, 
when he was first in love with the mountains and the woodlands 
of his home. Nature, as he knew her in the Lake Country, revealed 
a vast sublimity that at once terrified and delighted him and a 
retired silence that soothed his spirit. But even from its dawn 
this love of Nature contained something that was purely sub- 
jective and intuitive, or, as Croce would say, esthetic. This he 
realised in later years when he wrote in The Prelude of the 
intrinsic joy with which his spirit embraced natural objects, “a 
pure organic pleasure,’ the delight of sheer beholding. Then it 
was that the poet first knew the “splendor in the grass” and 


1 Prelude, I, 571 ff. I have used the text of the 1805 MS, except where occa- 
sionally I quote a passage that is entirely omitted from that draft. I do this be- 
cause of certain philosophical alterations that occur in the later texts. 
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“glory in the flower,” 
significance. 

Even in his youth, while he was a first-year student at Cam- 
bridge, Wordsworth perceived in his experience a supernatural 
import. He became aware of a vast spirit that was the reality 
of Nature. Belief in such a being was inspired not only by mys- 
tical insight, “‘a consciousness not to be subdued,’’ but by a more 
discursive speculation that accompanied it. He tells us of a spirit, 
divinely aloof from all turbulence and change, that underneath 
all passion lives a steadfast life. In this vast soul he saw all the 
things of Nature embedded. Alive in the full sense of the word, 
they participated in a moral life, possessing an inward meaning 
of their own 

But in these early days, Wordsworth could not have grasped 
very intimately so inspiring a Weltanschauung, for he fell a few 
years later into an ethical despair that withheld him from such 
mystical enjoyment. 

A newly awakened interest in human life and human suffering 
aided in giving importance to the problems of moral responsibility 
and of social authority. These Wordsworth began to consider 
about the time of his return from France, while the Revolution 
was in progress. He rushed eagerly into such speculation, and, 
true to the spirit of the old Enlightenment, demanded rational 
proof for everything he sought. In The Prelude he describes this 
enquiry as a pitiless application of reason.’ Thus it is not sur- 
prising that his philosophy soon failed to answer the questions 
that it raised. 


which in later years acquired such great 


Thus I fared, 
Dragging all passions, notions, shapes of faith, 
Like culprits to the bar; suspiciously 
Calling the mind to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours, now believing, 
Now disbelieving, endlessly perplexed 
- With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 

Of moral obligation, what the rule 
And what the sanction, till, demanding proof, 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair.‘ 

2 Tbid., III, 110 ff. 4 Thid., X, 889 ff. 

3 Prelude, X, 877 ff. 
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In his confusion he asked himself upon what ground and on what 
authority do we call this action good and that bad? What, after 
all, is worth while in itself and the standard of goodness? He had 
no answers to these questions, and he feared that there were none. 


‘The lordly attributes 
Of will and choice,’ I bitterly exclaimed, 
‘What are they but a mockery of a Being 
Who hath in no concern of his a test 
Of good and evil; knows not what to fear 
Or hope for, what to covet or to shun; 
And who, if those could be discerned, would yet 
Be little profited, would see and ask 
Where is the obligation to enforce?” 


Perplexed and baffled, Wordsworth doubted man’s ability to obey 
an acknowledged moral law; he feared that man must always 


act amiss 
The dupe of folly, or the slave of crime.® 


All three of these doubts might well have been inspired by 
William Godwin, with whose works Wordsworth is known t to have 
been acquainted. For Godwin considered virtue as much a matter 
of understanding as of intention. The aim of virtue, he believed, 
is the promotion of happiness. Thus to be truly virtuous a man 
must have a deep understanding of what human happiness is, as 
well as the desire to foster it. 


Hence it appears, first, that virtue consists in a desire for the benefit 
of the species: and, secondly, that the desire can only be denominated 
virtuous, which flows from a distinct perception of the value, and conse- 
quently of the nature of the thing desired. But how extensive must be 
the capacity that comprehends the full value of that benefit which is the 
object of virtue! It must begin with a collective idea of the human species. 
It must discriminate, among all the different causes that produce a pleas- 
urable state of mind, that which produces the most exquisite and durable 
pleasure. .... It (eminent virtue) demands that I should perceive in 
what manner social intercourse may be conducive to virtue and felicity, 
and imagine the unspeakable advantages that may arise from a coincidence 
and succession of generous efforts.’ 


5 Prelude, XI, Ed. 1850, 309 ff. 

6 Tbid., XI, Ed. 1850, 319 ff. 

7 William Godwin, Enquiry concerning Political Justice, Dublin 1793, VI, 235. 
For a fuller account of Wordsworth in relation to Godwin, see Legouis, The Early 
Life of Wm. Wordsworth, tr. J. W. Matthews, London 1921, p. 259-267. 
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This wedding of understanding and virtue is the center of Godwin’s 
position. Elsewhere he writes: “He that makes a false estimate, 
and prefers a trivial and partial good to an important and com- 
prehensive one, is vicious.’’* 

We can imagine the consternation of one who, upon reading 
these lines, thinks that he has no more than an ordinary insight 
into the workings of the human mind. For him a moral life seems 
an impossibility, and even in the commonest relationships he 
realises his total ignorance of the right course to pursue. Further- 
more, even granted that we understand what comprises an 
important good, i.e., a real benefit for the species, how, we can 
imagine Wordsworth asking, comes it that we prefer such a good to 
our own personal advantage? The nature of the sense of obligation 
is unaccounted for. Wordsworth was moved to doubt the existence 
of what he could not explain.” ; 

Such acute doctrinaire despondency lost its grip upon Words- 
worth some time before he stated his solution of the difficulties in 
which he had become involved. Life with Coleridge and with 
Dorothy Wordsworth and fresh communion with Nature cheered 
his brooding soul and finally led him to a position from which he 
could dispel his doubts. The philosophy to which he was attracted 
at this time was of a mystical character. Thus before we examine 
the texture of his beliefs, we must discuss the nature of his mys- 
ticism. 

Now, Wordsworth believed that in certain moments of con- 
sciousness, it is possible for the human spirit to become im- 
mediately aware of a cosmic being, the “‘active principle’’ of ex- 
istence and the “soul of all the worlds.” With this soul the 
finite spirit feels itself in an intimate relation. It loves and feels 
that it is loved in return. Such an experience, the mystical ex- 
perience, may be attained in numerous ways. Miss Underhill 
mentions religion, suffering, the sense of beauty, and the ecstasy 
of artistic satisfaction as the most common approaches.® Words- 
worth’s mysticism seems in general to have been the outcome of 
his esthetic enjoyment of Nature and of the activity of his creative 
faculty. Thus for him mystical insight was closely bound with 
the apprehension of beauty. 

That the mystical experience is frequently of this sort is a 
fact well established. Miss Underhill emphasises its importance 


# Op. cit., V, I, 330. 
® Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, New York, 1911, p. 24. 
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in several passages, making the statement that every artist is to 
some degree a mystic.’ John A. Stewart in his Myths of Plato 
describes a transcendental feeling, the culmination of the esthetic 
experience, which vehemently assures us that the world is the work 
of a good God and that life is worth living. Rufus Jones, while 
describing the experience of the religious mystic, relates it to 
the apprehension of the beautiful. 


This experience is marked by the emergence of a sort of undifferentiated 
consciousness like that well known to us when we rise to a high apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in nature or art or music. At the highest moments 


. of appreciation there comes... . the emergence of a new level of con- 


sciousness in which neither the J nor the object is focused in the perception 
or thought. There is in these experiences an absence of self-consciousness, 
and an absence, too, of the consciousness of any concrete, finite object 
contemplated, a penetration into a region more real and all-inclusive 
than that of finite “things.’’!” 


Mr. Jones quotes a passage from The Excursion as an example of 
such insight. The lines from Tintern Abbey will serve as well: 


.... we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


This insight, Wordsworth asserts in a passage a few lines above 
those quoted, he owes to the “beauteous forms” of Nature. 

The poems written during the spring and summer of 1798 
describe a feeling of the unity of man and Nature. This feeling is 
the immediate result of the quiet contemplation of natural beauty, 
to which Wordsworth so often surrendered himself. In these 
moments the world itself seems animated and in love with its 
creatures. 


Love, now a universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth: 
It is the hour of feeling.” 


10 Tbid., pp. 25, 89, 284 and elsewhere. 

u John A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, London, 1905, p. 39. 

12 Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1919, p. xxi. 

18 To my Sister. These poems, especially the lines concerning an “impulse from 
a vernal wood” have been interpreted to refer to the sense philosophy of Hartley 
and Locke. Professor Beatty sees in it a pragmatic meaning. According to his in- 
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These poems form a beautiful and simple account of such exper- 
ience. In writing them, the poet offered no theory to support the 
possibility of his insight. This however he was soon to attempt. 
He was living at the time in daily conversation with his close friend, 
the poet Coleridge, whose metaphysical acumen and learning 
were both of a high order. From him he learned much of doctrines 
and of systems. Indeed he admits that Coleridge was a source 
of his philosophical inspiration.“ 

Now, Coleridge’s philosophy was of a sort that would appeal 
to one of Wordsworth’s interests. It may well have strengthened 
his trust in the world view which his communion prompted him to 
accept. It could well supply a rational foundation for a mystical 
universe. Coleridge was a devout idealist, who identified the 
Christian God with an anima mundi, which he described in 
Religious Musings as ‘‘Nature’s essence, mind and energy.” 
This theory of a World-Soul would naturally be very attractive 
to Wordsworth, chiefly because it helped him to regain his old 
confidence in the influence of nature. It is certainly reflected in 
his poems of this period. 

The philosophy that Coleridge wrote into his early poems, the 
poems before 1799, is derived principally from the works of Hartley 
and Berkeley, with occasional suggestions from other thinkers. 
The ideas that must have impressed Wordsworth—those that 
appear in his own poetry of 1798 and later—concern the nature of 
God and of man’s relation to him. These ideas are set forth in 


terpretation, Wordsworth is telling us that we must abstain from theorising and 
keep our attention upon the facts of existence. (Arthur Beatty, Wm. Wordsworth 
his doctrine and art in their historical relations. Madison, 1922, p. 115). With this 
I am, of course, compelled to disagree. The relation between the plain data of the 
sense and an impulse from a vernal wood I find difficulty in grasping. Besides, 
after a study of The Prelude it becomes, I think, obvious that Wordsworth is here 
describing his own mystical experience. The influence of Hartley, if it is to be 
found in these lines, must be traced through his statements concerning the love of 
God. But I think it very indirect in this case, being rather one of attitude than of 
doctrine. (See further note 49 below.) An influence of Hartley upon Wordsworth 
undeniably exists, to be sure: the latter’s esthetic doctrine of unity and variety as 
well as his interest in the association of ideas which the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads manifests had its origin in the Observations on Man. But we must remember 
that Wordsworth was a mystic in heart. And no true follower of John Locke could 
satisfy a mystic’s demand for a theory of knowledge. Wordsworth’s mystical 
philosophy is founded upon belief in an all pervasive World-Soul, and this led 
him to a philosophy more idealistic than either Locke’s or Hartley’s. 

4 Letter to George Beaumont, written while Wordsworth was at work on the 
Recluse. See Professor de Sélincourt’s edition of The Prelude p. 608. 
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Coleridge’s two poems Religious Musings and The Destiny of 
Nations in doctrinal form. The Eolian Harp is a beautiful medi- 
tation founded upon very similar trains of thought, but much more 
free in expression. In this latter poem Coleridge suggests that 
there is a unity of all life, which he identifies with God. 


And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze," 

At once the Soul of each and God of All? 


When we consider Coleridge’s profound respect for Bishop 
Berkeley, it seems safe to surmise that this faith has its source 
in many respects at least from the Siris, that delightful treatise 
of Berkeley’s on the subjects of tar-water and Platonism. For 
Berkeley the whole system of the world is held together and in- 
formed by one persisting mind,” ‘an Universal Spirit, author 
of life and motion.’”” 

The following passage might well have supplied Coleridge 
with the inspiration for the Eolian Harp. 


Both Stoics and Platonics held the world to be alive: though sometimes 
it be mentioned as a sentient animal, sometimes as a plant or vege- 


There is according to those philosophers a life infused throughout all 
things; the [dp voepdv, ip Texvixo#, an intellectual and artificial fire, an 
inward principle, animal spirit, or natural life, producing and forming 
within as art doth without, regulating, moderating and reconciling the 
various motions, qualities, and parts of the mundane system. By virtue 
of this life the great masses are held together ‘n their orderly courses, as 
well as the minutest jsarticles governed in their natural motions, according 
to the several laws of attraction, gravity, electricity, magnetism, and the 
rest. It is this that gives instincts, teaches the spider her web and the 
bee her honey. This it is that directs the roots of plants to draw forth 
juices from the earth, and the leaves and cortical vessels to separate 
and attract such particles of air, and elementary fire as suit their re- 
spective natures.!® 


Despite the marked similarity of the doctrines developed in 
the Siris and those present in Coleridge’s early poems, we must 


% Eolian Harp, 44 ff. 

6 Paragraph 152. 

7 Siris, paragraph 276-277. Paragraph 341. 

18 Perhaps the source of Wordsworth’s “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe.” 
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not suppose that Berkeley afforded the poet his sole inspiration. 
As we have seen, Coleridge was attracted to Hellenistic thought; 
and he states in Biographia Literaria, that his studies of Plato, 
Plotinos, Proclus and their commentators as well as of Bruno 
paved the way for his reception and welcome of the Cartesian 
doctrine Cogito quia sum et sum quia cogito.'® Berkeley’s interest 
in the ancients, which is manifest in the above quotation, would 
then but render the Siris the more attractive to Coleridge. 

In Bruno we find the doctrine of the World-Soul clearly ex- 
pressed in words quite similar to Berkeley’s. The sixteenth speech 
of Theophilus in the Della Causa is an excellent instance of this. 
In the same chapter Coleridge mentions Boehme as an early 
enthusiasm, the importance of whose philosophy for our pur- 
poses will be mentioned anon. 

Nor should the writings of Spinoza be neglected in this re- 
spect; for Coleridge realised that he and Spinoza had a good deal 
in common. As we shall see, Coleridge talked of him to Words- 
worth while they were living near one another beside the Quantock 
Hills, and while in Germany,” shortly thereafter, he conversed 
frequently of Spinozism, giving the following concentrated de- 
finition thereof, “Each thing has a life of its own, and we are all 
one life.” 

In general, the ethics which Coleridge held at this period are 
based upon David Hartley’s Observations on Man, as Coleridge 
himself hints in a note to Religious Musings. The most important 
material common to both the ethics of Religious Musings and that 
of Hartley’s bock is the treatment of man’s love of God. For 
Hartley, God is love itself which casts out all fear. Love transforms 
us into God’s image and makes us partakers of the divine nature. 
Our wills become united to Gcd’s will and are rendered free 
from disappointment, for, being one with God, we find all things 
good, t.e., objects of pleasure.”! 

I introduce this conception of the love of God to show the 
attitude toward the World-Soul that Wordsworth found in his 
friend, Coleridge. These doctrines are not to be found in their 
metaphysical austerity among Wordsworth’s poems of 1798. 
It is important, however, to understand the background of ideas 
that Wordsworth found in his friend, who in the Eolian Harp 


19 Chapter 9. 
20 Clement Carlyon, Early years and Late Reflections, London 1856, vol. 1, 193 ff. 
21 David Hartley, Observations on Man., etc., Part II, prop. LXXI. 
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had spoken of the joyousness of all life and elsewhere of the love 
that God bears to his creatures. 

The content of most mystical experience seems to vary and to 
lend itself to interpretations that are at least superficially opposed. 
There is at times a feeling of an energy that pervades all things, 
a sense of a life, dynamic and universal, that strives toward an 
end. Opposed to this is the more orthodox sense of a luminous, 
calm self-sufficience that embraces all change in immutability, 
the well known experience of simultaneity. With both of these 
Wordsworth was acquainted. We have already mentioned his 
‘early experience at Cambridge through which he was aware of a 
serene and eternal reality. But there were also moments when he 
felt that the life with which he came into contact was one of 
“effort and expectation and desire’, telic and conative in a very 
real sense. ,4n the sixth book of The Prelude, stimulated by his 
meditations upon the awful power of imagination, which arising 
from the mind’s abyss overwhelms the soul, Wordsworth writes, 


Our destiny, our nature, and our home 
Is with infinitude and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort and expectation and desire, 

And something evermore about to be.” 


Thus the World-Soul seems to be pursuing an end, toward the 
attainment of which it exerts a fierce energy. In the conclusion 
of The Prelude this theme appears again, although in the version 
of 1805 it is rather vaguely expressed. Here Wordsworth speaks of 


a mighty mind, 
Of one that feeds upon infinity.?* 


By itself this line is cryptic enough but when we turn to its am- 
plification in the later version, it becomes very significant. Here 
we find the poet describing 


a majestic intellect its acts 
And its possessions, what it has and craves, 
What in itself it is, and would become.** 


® Prelude, V1, 538 ff. For an account of this dynamic experience and its relation 
to the awareness of simultaneity see Evelyn Underhill op. cit. ch. I, in particular, 
pp. 43 ff.; also F. von Hiigel, Eternal Life, Edinburgh, 1912, pp. 231, 386. 

% Prelude, XIII, 69. 

% Prelude, Ed. 1850, XIV 68 ff. 
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Thus we see that the mind which feeds upon infinity is really feed- 
ing upon itself, 7.e. what it isand would become.“In other words 
its energy is directed toward the reproduction of its own nature— 
a truly mystical world view. 

Such a dynamic philosophy is quite in harmony with Coleridge’s 
thinking, as also with that of the German idealists, Fichte and 
Schelling. With the latter thinkers Coleridge was acquainted by 
the time he wrote Biographia Literaria, in which he describes 
Schelling’s philosophy as a dynamic one. The following summary 
of Schelling’s early views published in 1798 shows the similarity 
to Wordsworth’s thinking. 


Nature is an infinite self-activity, realising itself in the finite, and yet 
unexhausted in that realisation. The various forms in which it manifests 
itself are therefore only apparent products or completed results; in reality 
Nature is an eternal process that is ever fulfilling itself, and yet is never ab- 
solutely fulfilled.* 


-This flow of self-realisation is in a sense analogous to a flow of 
artistic creation. Schelling had already concluded that “‘all reality 
or objectivity implies the presence in consciousnes of something, 
the primary origin of which must be sought in an unconscious or 
unreflective act of production.” 

But we cannot be certain that Wordsworth was acquainted with 
German idealism at the time when he wrote The Prelude. To be 
sure, there were those who accused Coleridge of drawing unac- 
knowledged material from Schelling. But the poet deniéd this 
vehemently: he asserts that he had arrived at a postion very 
close to Schelling’s before he became acquainted with his writings: 


In this instance, as in the dramatic lectures of Schlegel, to which I have 
before alluded, from the same motive of self-defense against the charge 
of plagiarism, many of the most striking resemblances, indeed all the main 
and fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my mind before I had 
ever seen a single page of the German Philosopher; and I might indeed 
affirm with truth, before the most important works of Schelling had been 
written or at least made public. Nor is this coincidence at all tobe 
wondered at. We had studied in the same school, been disciplined by the 
same preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of Kant; we had both 
equal obligations to the Polar logic and dynamic philosophy of Giordano 
Bruno; and Schelling has lately, and, as of recent acquisition, avowed 
that same affection and reverence for the labors of Behmen (Boehme) and 


% John Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, Chicago, 1882, pp. 92-97. 
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other mystics, which I had formed at a much earlier period (Biographia 
Literaria, Chap. rx). 


An examination of the doctrines of Bruno and Boehme will 
show us, I think, that Coleridge’s acquaintance with their works 
may well have been the source from which Wordsworth drew 
inspiration for the extremely dynamic and idealist interpretation 
of things which approximated the teaching of Fichte and Schel- 
ling.”* 

Bruno was anxious to show that the forms of nature live a life 
of development in which they advance toward their fullest poten- 


‘tialities, while Boehme describes the world as God’s mirror. The 


divine birth is explained as the out-going of God’s unfathomable 
will which ushers itself into eternal intuition of itself.2? In his 
treatise on The Divine Intuition Boehme asserted that the “divine 
ground and will through the comprehensibility of its love makes 
for itself a counterstroke”* and spiritual being, wherein the divine 
will works and introduces the divine power into forms and 
separability for the manifestation of the divine power and glory.’”® 
Boehme was convinced that the will of God flows toward it- 
self; for there is nothing else towards which it could tend.*° This 
certainly suggests Wordsworth’s mention of the cosmic intel- 
lect in terms of 


what is has and craves, 
What in itself it is and would become. 


We have asserted that for Wordsworth mystic insight was in- 
timately joined with apprehension or creation of the beautiful. 
Thus it is not at all surprising that his theory of mysticism 
developed with an esthetic. In fact no other approach could 
have been altogether satisfactory. Now, for Wordsworth as for 
Coleridge esthetics consisted of an account of the act by which 
we apprehend or create the beautiful. It was a study of the imagi- 
nation. We shall find a study similar to this in the philosophy of 


% For a digest of the literature regarding Coleridge’s dependence upon Schelling 
see Max Herzberg, “William Wordsworth and German Literature,” PMLA, XL 
(1925), 302 ff. 

27 Erdman, History of Philosophy, 1, 234, 3. 

28 Boehme defines a being’s ‘“‘counterstroke’’ in this very paragraph as “‘a like- 
ness, wherein it works.” 

2° On the Divine Intuition, I, 29, J. R. Earle’s translation. Six Theosophic 
Points and Other Writings by Jacob Boehme, London, 1919. 

3° Tbid., III, 10. 
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Spinoza. Its presence there explains Wordsworth’s ardent espousal 
of Spinozism. 

That Wordsworth may have learned much of Spinoza from 
Coleridge is highly probable, as the latter was deeply interested 
in Spinozism at the time of their closest intimacy.*! 

The phases of Spinoza’s philosophy that seem to have attracted 
Wordsworth are the accounts of intellectual love and the master- 
ful analysis of the act of knowing, which appears in various forms 
throughout the philosopher’s three original metaphysical works. 
In these related doctrines, Wordsworth found what he was seek- 
ing, a complete account of the nature of imagination,” its ethical 
and mystical functions. 

We may know objects (and the relations pertaining between 
them), Spinoza teaches, in one of three ways. We may apprehend 
them through mere experience without grasping the rationale 
of their activity or of their relations to other objects. Thus, to use 
Spinoza’s example, if we solve a problem in proportion by apply- 
ing the rule that the product of the means is equal to the product 
of the extremes, a rule which we have seen in successful operation 
without discovering the reason of its validity, we depend upon mere 
experience. Such knowledge is prone to error and confusion, for 
it is based upon no insight into the nature of the objects known, 
and is perforce superficial. But despite this, mere experience 
possesses a virtue that the second method of knowledge lacks, 

31 T append a summary of the evidence for Coleridge’s knowledge of Spinoza: 
In Biographia Literaria, Coleridge writes (Chapter 10) that while he was living by 
the Quantock Hills, (the time of his closest intimacy with Wordsworth) his head 
was with Spinoza but his heart with Paul and John. In later life he spoke with 
respect of Spinoza, placing his Ethics, with the Novum Organum and the Critique 
of Pure Reason, as one of the three great works that have appeared since the intro- 
‘duction of Christianity (B. L. ch. 9, note 16). That Coleridge’s conversation was 
full of Spinoza around 1798 and later is very probable. While in Germany at this 
period we know that he conversed frequently of Spinozism, giving the following 
concentrated definition thereof: “Each thing has a life of its own, and we are all 
one life.”’ (See note 20 and text.) Then there is the famous anecdote, to be found 
in Chapter 10 of Biographia Literaria, in which Coleridge and Wordsworth are 
overheard discussing one Spy Nozy, during their stay on the Quantock Hills. 

® Spinoza uses “imagination” as a synonym for “mere experience; Wordsworth 
for “intuition.” 

% Ethics, II, 40, n. 2; Short Treatise Concerning God, Man and His Happiness, 
tr. Al Wolf, London, 1910, p. 69 ff. It is only with the Ethics that Wordsworth 
could have been acquainted. The Short Treatise existed at the time only in manu- 
script. It reveals, however, in certain passages so striking a resemblance between 
the two points of view that the student should not fail to consult it. 
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namely the warmth and vividness of that which we immediately 
sense. For the second mode of knowledge, which is called Reason, 
although infallible, deals only with the common properties of 
objects of which the theorems of geometry and the laws of physics 
are examples. Thus if we solve the proportion by making use of the 
nineteenth proposition of the seventh book of Euclid, granted 
that we understand the demonstration, we employ reason to make 
use of the common properties of extended objects. 

Such knowledge is abstract and gives us the rationale without 
the object, just as mere experience give us the object without the 


rationale. Intuition, the third mode of knowledge, combines 


the good qualities of both mere experience and reason, giving us 
the object and the rationale inseparably united. Thus, in solv- 
ing at a glance the proportion 2:4::3:x, we combine the cer- 
tainty of the rational demonstration with the familiar vividness of 
experience. 

This mode of knowledge Spinoza considered the most excellent 
of all. The human mind, he tells us, rejoices in it for its own 
value; for, when intuiting, the mind is most active. The activity 
of intuition, we might say, stands to that of mere experience, as 
the activity of a set of tennis to that of languidly shuffling from 
one room to another. Indeed Spinoza thought that intuition brings 
with it man’s most pleasurable activity. 

With reference to the conative side of human nature, Spinoza 
thought intuition and reason more powerful forms of knowledge. 
In fact, they may free a man from the bondage of desire which the 
life of mere experience engenders. As we come to understand the 
causes and the effects of possible activities, we cease to follow 
immediate impulses, and our desires gradually become centered 
upon lasting goods. Such a state Spinoza deemed true freedom. 

In the Short Treatise Spinoza tells us that intuition is of greater 
power than reason in controlling the passions;“ while in the 
Ethics he seems inclined to grant reason more power than he 
had done in his earlier work. However, in the Ethics intuition 
is exalted because of its close relation to the intellectual love of 
God, a phenomenon of the utmost ethical importance, which we 
must now examine. 

All thought, Spinoza maintained, is organized in an infinite 
intellect, the intellect of God,** who knows all things, through the 

* Ethics, V, 3 and Col.; Short Treatise, MS, p. 131 ff. 

% Ethics, I, 17, col. 2, n. 
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third mode of knowledge. Now, when it grasps an object intuitively, 
the human mindisabsolutely identical, in so far as that act of know- 
ing is concerned, with the intellect of God. To know a thing as 
it really exists, is to know the thing as God knows it, sub specie 
aternitatis as it exists necessarily in the order of things. When we 
know an object thus our knowledge and God’s knowledge are 
one and the same, otherwise, when in confusion and error, our 
knowledge, although depending upon God’s, is not identical with it. 
For when we are in error, God knows that we are wrong and the 
reason forour being wrong, knowledge from which we are excluded. 

Of our identification with the divine mind we become conscious, 
writes Spinoza, when performing the act of intuition. We know 
then that we exist in God who is the sustaining cause of all our 
activities. Thus when we rejoice in the intuition we rejoice in 
God, who is the cause thereof. This ecstatic contemplation of 
the divinity as the source of our highest joy Spinoza called the 
“Intellectual Love of God.” 

This intellectual love of the mind toward God is that very love 
of God whereby God loves himself.47 When the human mind loves 
God as the cause of its intuition and the source of its joy, it is 
really contemplating itself in its strength and realising that its 
strength exists in and through God. But the human mind is en- 
gulfed in the divine. Thus when the human mind performs this 
act, its love is part of a greater love which God, in so far as he 
can be explained through the human mind, bears himself as he 
contemplates that mind, rejoicing in himself that he is the cause 
thereof. Or, to put it briefly, the human mind is a part of God’s 
perfection and hence a source of his delight. 

This realisation that the mind exists in and through God is not, 
when it is the result of the intellectual love, a product of specula- 
tive construction— 


although in Part I [writes Spinoza] I showed in general terms that all 
things (and consequently, also, the human mind) depend as to their 
essence and existence on God, yet that demonstration, though legitimate 
and placed beyond the chances of doubt, does not affect our mind so much, 
as when the same conclusion is derived from the actual essence of some par- 
ticular thing, which we say depends on God.** 


This immediate derivation is the fruit of intuitive knowledge, 


% Ethics, V, 32. 
57 Ethics, V, 36. 
38 Ethics, V, 36, n. 
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which Spinoza considers more powerful than knowledge of the 
rational type. 

The love of God, of which the intellectual love is an intense 
example based upon a flash of insight, was in Spinoza’s eyes of 
the greatest ethical value. It may become the ruling force of a 
man’s life and may free him from the bondage of desire which the 
goods of this world arouse. The religious man fixes his love upon 
a secure object that cannot fail him and is thus well oriented in 
his universe. In Spinoza’s words this is expressed as follows: 


We may thus readily conceive the power, which clear and distinct know- 


‘ledge, and especially that third kind of knowledge, founded on the actual 


knowledge of God, possesses over the emotions; if it does not absolutely 
destroy them, in so far as they are passions; at any rate, it causes them to 
occupy a very small part of the mind. Further, it begets a love toward a 
thing immutable and eternal, whereof we may really enter into possession; 
neither can it be defiled with those faults which are inherent in ordinary 
love; but it may grow from strength to strength, and may engross the 
greater part of the mind, and deeply penetrate it.*® 


Now, this mystical tendency of Spinoza’s was quite akin to 
Wordsworth’s. The relation of intuition to the awareness of God, 
and the belief that we not only know but feel our immortality*® 
are the great points of similarity. But Spinoza differed from Words- 
worth in that his profaner interest lay in mathematics and science 
rather than in art. However, Wordsworth, who in his early days 
had entertained a passion for mathematics, saw the importance of 
Spinoza’s third mode of knowing as a description of esthetic imagi- 
nation besides that of the psychic instrument employed in philo- 
sophical and scientific progress. Upon this recognition he construc- 
ted the philosophy with which he closed The Prelude and with 
which he at once explained his communion with Nature and an- 
swered the moral problems which had troubled him since he re- 
turned from France. 


39 Ethics, V, 20, n. 

4 Ethics, V, 23, n. 

“ Sir Frederick Pollock, (Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, London 1899, 
p. 376) writing of Spinoza’s influence, mentions the possibility of Coleridge’s 
having made a Spinozist of Wordsworth. He is aware of the artistic potentialities 
of Spinozism, but is inclined to doubt that Wordsworth borrowed doctrines from 
Spinoza. He even asserts that Wordsworth’s more or less systematic views of man 
and of the world are wholly, different from Spinoza’s. But he says nothing of 
Wordsworth’s interest in the intellectual love that I hope to show casts such a 
Spinozian color upon one period of his thought. 
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- Wordsworth considered the highest form of knowledge to be 
manifest in poetic imagination as well as in intuition employed in 
other fields. /This highest knowledge he describes as 


absolute strength 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


In his famous Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth writes 
of the distinction between poetry and science. We may discover 
here what he meant when he related imagination to reason. 


The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist or Mineralogist, 
will be as proper objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed, if the time should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to 
us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood the Poet will lend his divine 
spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus pro- 
duced as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. 


Wordsworth is here referring to the abstract nature of rational 
knowledge, which is opposed to the warmth and intimacy of the 
intuitive. This, as we have seen, Spinoza emphasises. In fact, the 
following statement from the Short Treatise Concerning God and 
Man shows the general similarity of the views of the poet and the 
philosopher: 


The second [mode of knowledge] we call belief because the things we 
apprehend only with our reason are not seea by us, but are only known 
to us through the conviction of our understanding that it must be so and 
not otherwise. But we call that clear knowledge which comes not from our 
being convinced by reasons, but from our feeling and enjoying the thing 
itself, and it surpasses the others by far. 


But in this matter Wordsworth goes beyond Spinoza’s obvious 


. doctrine. For he tells us in the Preface that poetry, 7.e., imagina- 


tion or intuition, “is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 
Here he seizes upon the truth that the modes of knowledge are 
not in reality opposed. Mere experience differs from intuition only 
in that it is hasty and so blunted by habitual repetition that it 
recognises an object without grasping it. Hence, as Wordsworth 


Prelude, XIII, 168 ff. 
% Short Treatise, p. 69, 
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came to know, what is dull experience to an adult is glorious intui- 
tion to a child. High poetry and commonplace thought are after 
all essentially one; for intuition is the spirit of them both. A coin- 
parison of this idea of Wordsworth’s with Spinoza’s doctrine that 
could we look into our minds we should find they make no mis- 
takes,“ shows us that Wordsworth’s conclusion is in harmony 
with Spinoza’s doctrines. For even in the most confused and hasty 
thought, in so far as the mind is active at all, we intuit. Error 
and the lower forms of knowledge owe their origin purely to the 
privation of intuition.® 

Wordsworth did not rest with an understanding of the nature 
of intuition; he advanced to the doctrine of the intellectual love. 
The forms of Nature, he had already come to believe, have a passion 
in themselves,“ which she compels us to share. 
\ This love which runs 


From earth to man, from man to earth 


is inseparably bound with the faculty of imagination, without 
which it is nothing. In fact, it owes its origin to the jmaginative 
act rather than to the mere contemplation of Nature. To be sure, 
Wordsworth believes that the activity of imagination is most easily 
aroused by the contemplation of Nature. Even the least sensitive 
men are dominated by Nature in this way. But “higher minds,” 
Wordsworth tells us, bear with them as their own this power of 
imagination and can employ it more as they will. VThus in his 
reflective moments Wordsworth realised that the forms of Nature 
are only instruments which draw us toward communion with the 
World-Soul. The true source of the communion lies in the act 
of imagination itself, without which there is no intellectual love. 


Imagination having been our theme, 

So also hath that intellectual love 

For they are each in each, and cannot stand 
Dividually.” 


In a passage,‘ much too long to quote in full, Wordsworth sings 
the praises of a faculty similar to Spinoza’s third mode.of knowl- 
edge. The following quotation contains the essence of the argu- 


Ethics, I, 47, n. 

* Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, I1, 33: “There is nothing positive in ideas which causes 
them to be called false.” 

“ Prelude, X11, 289 ff. 

7 Prelude, XIII, 185 ff., see also 166 ff. 

8 Prelude, XIII, 84-210, Ed. of 1850, XIV, 86-231. 
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ment. Wordsworth writes of those who possess an awakened fac- 
ulty of imagination 


....ina world of life they live, 
By sensible impressions not enthrall’ed 
But quickened, rouz’d and made thereby more apt 
To hold communion with the invisible world. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers; and hence the highest bliss 
That can be known is theirs, the consciousness‘? 
Of whom they are habitually infused 
Through every image, and through every thought* 
And all impressions, hence religion, faith, 
And endless occupation for the soul 
Whether discursive or intuitive; 
Hence sovereignty within and peace of will 
Emotion which best foresight need not fear 
Most worthy then of trust when most intense. 
Hence cheerfulness in every act of life 
Hence truth in moral judgments and delight 
That fails not in the external universe." 


The life of imagination brings with it, then, freedom from unruly 
desire and establishes the soul as a Power which recognises its 
nature and origin and is thus oriented in the universe. Hence 
arises moral sovereignty and peace of will, when a man’s emotions 
may be trusted most when most intense; for a consciousness of 
his true being guides his moral judgments and welds his desire to 
unquestionable goods. 


It is to be noticed how important a part of man’s moral life 
Wordsworth assigns to the orientation of the soul which attends 
the imaginative life and the love of God. It is this orientation that 
keeps before us the life of the spirit and withholds us from putting 


This doctrine is somewhat similar to Hartley’s conception of the religious 

life. Hartley speaks of the gradual strengthening through association of the com- 
,fortable sense that we live in the presence and under the protection of God. But 

he denies the life of imagination any eudaemonistic or religious value. This sharply 
distinguishes him from Wordsworth, who regards imagination as the keystone of his 
natural religion. (See Hartley: Observations on Man, Part II, prop. txx1 and prop. 
LIx.) 

50 Image, thought, impression. These are perhaps Wordsworth’s renderings of 
Spinoza’s intuition, reason, imagination. 

5t Prelude, XIII, 105 ff. 
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a universe of death, 
The falsest of all worlds, in place of that 
Which is divine and true.” 


This is, as we have seen, the essence of Spinoza’s ethics. 

A few moments’ reflection will, I believe, show us how neatly 
this ethic answers the problems which Wordsworth’s encounter 
with Godwinism had summoned to his mind. 

In the first place, he found in the life of the imagination a sum- 
mum bonum by which to judge the value of human actions. Thus 
he was no longer baffled in his search for a criterion of good and 
evil. He could call all actions good that tend to promote the life 
of imagination, understanding, and freedom. 

The problem of obligation was also solved. For coupled with 
understanding, the desires of the religious man are to be trusted. 
If he desires a way of life after he understands it, he may call that 
way of life good, thus his emotions are trustworthy. Considered . 
in this light, moral problems center about the question, ‘“‘Do I really 
want to act thus?”’ rather than about, ‘‘Should I act thus?” This 
naturally leads to the assertion of an emphatic individualism. The 
human soul becomes the witness and the judge of things, and the 
supreme arbiter of right and wrong. Such a step as this Words- 
worth was eager to take. 

In fact, following Godwin as he seems to have done, Words- 
worth had already taken this step despite himself. He was com- 
mitted to a morality both intellectualist and individualist before 
he reached the position of The Prelude. But his intellectualism had 
bred only despair. For Godwin was unable to bring home to him 
the intrinsic power of imaginative knowledge, which doctrine forms 
the very core of the ethics of The Prelude. 

According to this interpretation, it was from the Spinozian 
point of view that Wordsworth described the human frame, as 
“good and graciously disposed.” Perhaps a true Spinozist would be 
inclined to look upon the conatus as quite amoral, for it seems pos- 
sible to satisfy any phase of man’s conative nature either in a good 
or in an evil manner. However, it is easy to grasp what Wordsworth 
meant. Only give the conatus the benefit of clear understanding 
and it may be trusted. 

To be sure, we cannot say that this theory dispels the fear that 
many men must always live the dupes of folly and the slaves of 


® Prelude, XIII, 141 ff. 
Prelude, XII, 367. 
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crime. But, at least, it shows us, through its account of the modes 
of knowing, how man may rise fromsuch a state. And this was 
enough for Wordsworth. 


Thus it was that the poet, brooding upon his mystical experience, 
dispelled the doubts that had saddened him and drew from the 
progress of his meditation 


The feeling of life endless, the great thought 
By which we live, Infinity and God.* 


“Through his acquaintance with metaphysics, Wordsworth came 
to realise the great significance of that intrinsic joy with which he 
had beheld natural objects in his childhoode He felt about this time 
that such joy was slipping from him, and yet he rejoiced that the 
years had brought him a knowledge of its meaning. “This he ex- 
presses in the Intimations ode, where he suggests a slightly differ- 
ent interpretation of his rapture. 


“His moments of exalted insight are described in this poem as 
reminiscent of something that is passed, a way of life with which 
we once were acquainted. ‘In stanza 5,~Wordsworth speaks of the 
soul’s pre-mundane life as if each soul had once existed as a per- 
sonality in another world, where it enjoyed a clearer understand- 
ing of the nature of things. “But thereafter he turns his attention 
to “that Immortal Sea that brought us hither” and seems more 
fascinated by the conception of the World-Soul than by the dream 
of personal pre-existence. In fact the introduction of the latter 
is at odds with Wordsworth’s usual interpretation of his mysticism 
as an immediate awareness of an immanent spirit. The idea of remi-, 
niscence is in all probability but an incident of Wordsworth’s 
thinking. 

As he grew older, Wordsworth’s attitude changed and the Spino- 
zian morality ceased to give him entire satisfaction. In the Ode to 
Duty and in Elegiac Stanzas we find a new point of view very con- 
sciously set forth. 

Before the change, Wordsworth had considered the imaginative 
life the one true goal of human activity. He was willing, if neces- 
sary, to dwell in peasanthood, poverty, and seclusion that he might 
enjoyit. After the change, such an ethic seemed narrow and selfish. 
Man must seek, he came to believe, not his own happiness but the 
performance of the duty that he owes his fellows. 


Prelude, XIII, 183. 
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Farewell, farewell, the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied, for it is surely blind.® 


His individualism troubled him. He was no longer willing to 
trust himself as the “judge and witness” of his life. In The Prelude 
he sang of the emotions of the free man. 


. ... Which best foresight need not fear, 
Most worthy then of trust when most intense.” 


In the Ode to Duty he retracted this trust. 


Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compulsion in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


His earlier ethic seemed too subjective, too uncertain. A moral 
guide, thought Wordsworth, must be something objective, stead- 
fast, and commanding; for human beings are weak. Perhaps in a 
perfect state, all talk of duty would be unnecessary. Man would 
need no guide but his own intelligence and his own desire. But 
this world is no Utopia where feeling and insight go hand in hand. 
Wordsworth was oppressed with a sense of human finitude. He 
believed that man must often seek aid from his sense of duty if 
he desires salvation. 

Coupled with this sense of finitude, came a realisation of the 
weight of circumstance beneath which humanity must labor. His 
brother’s tragic death and the collapse of the French Revolution 
may have swayed Wordsworth toward this point of view,—but 
that is a problem for his biographers. At any rate, he was driven 
to putting such words as these into the mouth of the Wanderer, 
a character who, he asserted, in many respects resembled hiiaself.5” 


One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
55 Elegiac Stanzas, suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a storm. 
% Prelude, XIII, 115. 
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Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents converting them to good.** 


Here again occurs the thought that man must seek supplemen- 
tary aid. Through his own efforts he cannot assure his happiness. 
Influenced by this feeling, Wordsworth turned toward belief in a 
future life as a recompense for the evils of the present one. This 
was indeed a drastic step for the author of Tintern Abbey to take. 

Whereas Wordsworth had once rejoiced in the possibility of 
man’s communion with the infinite, he now deplored man’s un- 
happy finitude, and whereas he had once joyously affirmed the 
possibility and described the nature of the moral life, he now 
brooded over the difficulty of its attainment. 

Contrast the lines from The Prelude: 


. ... to my conscious soul I now can say— 
‘I recognize the glory’ 


with those from The Excursion, quoted from Daniel, which close 
with: 
*.... unless above himself he can 


Erect himself, how poor a thing is man’®® 


Here we find the essence of the new attitude. 

In this mood Wordsworth sought practical aid from philosophy. 
A few years before, he had desired only a theory of ethics; he now 
sought maxims of conduct. Thus he was no longer interested in 
speculation for its own sake. Contemplation now seemed to Words- 
worth of value only as it answers man’s needs, only as it gives him 
hope and helps him to do the right. Infact, pure speculation seemed 
to him almost indecent, an insult to the universe, which he felt 
surely does not exist 


Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 
Probed, vexed and criticized.®° 
To one thus anxiously seeking an ethical maxim and despairing 
of man’s lot on earth, the philosophy of Kant, who is often called 
the modern Stoic, would naturally appear attractive. In Kant’s 
little work entitled Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals, there is much that must have pleased Wordsworth, who 


57 Introd. to The Excursion. ® Thid., IV, 320 ff. 
58 Excursion, IV, 10 ff. 6° Thid., IV, 968 ff. 
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apparently accepted the positive side of its doctrine. Again the 
immediate source is probably Coleridge, who as we have seen had a 
high opinion of Kant (See above, note 31). In 1815, in Chapter 
Nine of Biographia Literaria Coleridge wrote to the effect that 
he had been acquainted with Kantian teaching for fifteen years, 
after which period he asserted that he still read all of Kant’s pro- 
ductions “with undiminished delight and increasing admiration.” 

Kant like Wordsworth had ceased to see in the contemplative 
life man’s highest attainment. He tells us that Rousseau brought 
home to him the narrowness of sucha summum bonum. The life of 
moral relations with one’s fellows, the life of duty, began to seem 
more important. 

In the first pages of the Metaphysic of Morals occurs a brief 
argument in defense of this point of view. Nature obviously did 
not intend man for happiness.*' For had she wished man to be 
happy and no more, she surely would have entrusted his happi- 
ness to instinct rather than to reason, which in man holds but a 
fluctuating supremacy. But since Nature has given man his reason 
to pilot him, we may assume that she intends him to live rationally 
rather than happily. Rational life then is the goal that we must 
endeavor to pursue. 

In the Metaphysic Kant tries to present a formula, the famous 
categorical imperative, by which we may test the rationality of 
our actions. The distinctive character of reason being, he thinks, 
its universal application, he decides that if we can universalise 
a contemplated action, t.e., if we can conceive of all men acting 
thus under similar conditions, without having to admit that the 
universality of the act undermines the possibility of its perform- 
ance, we may consider it a good act.™ 

But all activity, thinks Kant, must have an end for the sake 
of which it is performed. This the first formulation of the impera- 
tive does not supply. But as the purpose of Nature seems to be 
the production of rational life the end of human activity should 
be the preservation of rationality. Thus we should treat human 
personality, i.e., potential rationality, always as an end and never 
as a means.® This is perhaps Kant’s most important ethical con- 
clusion. 

We should live, says Kant, as if we were members of a Kingdom 
ef Ends in which everyone’s personality is respected. The fact 

Metaphysics of Morals, p. 13 ff. Tbid., p. 78, circa. 

Tbid., p. 22, circa. 
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that we are not in such a state matters little; for the value of our 
actions lies not in the actual results but in the will that prompts 
us to try our utmost for the good. In this Kingdom of Ends there 
are two types of wills.“ A will whose activity necessarily coincides 
with the moral law, i.e., the will of a personality which of its own 
desire seeks the good, is a sovereign will, and good absolutely. A 
will not absolutely good experiences obligation. The moral neces- 
sity which this obligation imposes upon the personality is called 
duty, which occurs only when reason strives to guide a wayward 
personality. Without duty the will moves in confusion, drawn 
hither and yon at the call of impulse. Recognising duty, the will 
approaches autonomy. Without duty it is—to use the Kantian 
term—heteronomous. The resemblance of this doctrine to the 
content of the Ode to Duty is obvious, and has been occasionally 
remarked. The third stanza thereof, which we have already 
quoted, seems its poetic expression. We shall see below that the 
doctrine appears again in The Excursion. 

The problem of human freedom troubled Kant persistently, 
for he believed that the possibility of experience in space and time 
demanded absolute determination of effect by cause. To extricate 
himself from this difficulty, he postulated another experience, 
“intelligible” rather than “sensible,” and, philosophically speak- 
ing, more “real” than the experience of space and time. In the 
realm of such a purely rational experience, he suggested, human 
freedom might have its origin. Man, as a metaphysical amphibian, 
belongs, according to Kant’s suggestion, to both these worlds. 
He is autonomous when he acts rationally, for then he is claiming 
his right as a member of the intelligible world, and his action is a 
logical one determined by ground and consequent. When he 
fails to use his reason, when he follows impulse, man belongs solely 
to the sensible world and is determined in his action by the laws of 
cause and effect. 

As regardsa future life in which the righteous man is recompensed 
for the evils and oppression which he has suffered, Kant is skep- 
tical. For Kant—and here as we shall see Wordsworth followed 
him—reason is limited to a narrow sphere, the natural sphere, and 
when it endeavors to climb beyond, it becomes helplessly involved 
in contradiction. Thus immortality is like the existence of the 
intelligible world, a matter for faith to grasp but not for reason to 
determine, for reason can offer no judgment here. However, for 


“ Tbid., p. 63, 64-67. 
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practical purposes we must assume that the universe is ordered by 
a wise and a good God who rules from his seat in the intelligible 
world, caring for the survival of his creatures after death.® Other- 
wise the aim of all activity, a life that is at once rationally moral 
and materially happy is but a dream; for in this life happiness and 
morality are incompatible. 

As our study of the Ode to Duty has suggested, after 1805 Words- 
worth’s philosophy was of a very Kantian aspect. He still had 
faith, however, in his mystical communion with Nature, upon which 
even at this time he built his philosophy. One of the most beauti- 
ful of all Wordsworth’s descriptions of this experience occurs in 
The Excursion. The Wanderer, striving to answer the question 
of the skeptic, exclaims, true to the philosophy of The Prelude. 


Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative Will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior Faculty that moulds, 
With her minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion, ever changing! 


There are times, he holds, when the universe itself 


doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


This is the experience of Tintern Abbey and The Prelude. The 
presentation here differs in only one essential respect from the 
earlier ones. Wordsworth feels in The Excursion that only to the 
ear of faith does the universe speak of mysterious union. A skeptic 
will feel exaltation, but he will not know why he is exalted. He is 
pious “‘beyond the intention of his thought.’ In the later version 


of The Prelude, Professor de Sélincourt thinks Wordsworth intended 


to give a similar connotation to the lines concerning the love of 
God by substituting “‘spiritual”’ for “‘intellectual.’’® 
Such a change is quite in harmony with Wordsworth’s attitude 


% Critique of Practical Reason, Bk. 2, Chap. 2, V. 

% Excursion, IV, 1126 ff. 

§7 de Sélincourt’s edition of The Prelude, note to XIII, 161 on p. 605, also note to 
XIII, 183 on p. 607. 
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at this time. He had ceased to talk, as he did in The Recluse, of 
man’s salvation in terms of “‘nothing more than what we are.” 
The Wordsworth of The Excursion is looking for aid, and like Kant 
he finds it in faith. 

At any rate, this mystical experience, confirming his faith as 
it did, withheld Wordsworth from Kantian doubts as regards a 
future life and the existence of the intelligible world, which the 
poet probably identified with the World-Soul of his earlier thought 
and the “‘active principle” of The Excursion.®® Thus it is not sur- 
prising that we find in Wordsworth less skepticism than in Kant. 
Wordsworth accepted the latter’s severe limitation of human rea- 
son, which faculty he condemned when he wrote in The Excur- 
sion: 

Man is of dust: ethereal hopes are his, 

Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
Want due consistence; like a pillar of smoke, 

That with majestic energy from earth 

Rises; but having reached the thinner air, 

Melts and dissolves, and is no longer seen.** 


However, for the reasons that we have stated, this did not trouble 
Wordsworth as it did some Kantians. It is the positive side of the 
Kantian ethics which the Wanderer presents in The Excursion. 

All the goods of life, the Wanderer maintains, are unstable, 
and the passions by which we desire them are fickle, rational duty 
alone transcends this blight and stands forever immutable. 


Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 

And passions hold a fluctuating seat; 

But by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists;—immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies; 

Whose kingdom is where space and time are not.”° 


Here we find what seems obvious reference to the relation be- 
tween the sense of duty in man and the intelligible world, which 
transcends space and time. The first lines of the quotation appear 
to allude to the condition of the heteronomous will, that moves in 
confusion unguided by reason. Some lines below Wordsworth 

68 Excursion, IX, 1-15. 7 Tbid., IV, 69 ff. 

69 Tbid., IV, 140 ff. 
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describes submission to the intelligible order as “constituting 
strength and power.” Mention of the law of reason is made again in 
later passages.” In the ninth book Wordsworth writes that man 
was actually created to obey this law of life, a doctrine which, as 
we have seen, is the very bulwark of the Kantian ethic. 
Again in the fourth book conscience is spoken of as the image of 
God in man. 
conscience reverenced and obeyed 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world.” 


This may well be conceived as Kant’s teaching concerning the pos- 
sibility of the intelligible world’s influencing the sensible. When 
God is considered as the subject which contemplates the intelli- 
gible world—and Kant tended toward such a theology—Words- 
worth’s expression appears clearly Kantian. For in the rational 
moral life man transcends the sensible world and claims member- 
ship in the intelligible. Thus conscience considered as the feeling 
of compulsion which the reason exercises upon us, may well be 
termed God’s most intimate presence in the soul. 

Kant’s concept of a Kingdom of Ends in which the intrinsic 
worth of personality, as the seat of reason, is respected seems to 
have made a profound impression upon Wordsworth. 


Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 
Say, what can follow for a rational soul 
Preverted thus, but weakness in all good, 
And strength in evil?” 


The position of The Excursion is Wordsworth’s final one. His 
poems offer no evidence that he ever deserted the views which 
he puts into the mouth of the Wanderer. Perhaps he grew to 
emphasise more and more the importance of ordinary piety, of 
folkways, and of custom in the development of morality, just as he 


71 Tbid., IV, 806 ff. and LX, 126 ff. 
72 [bid., IV, 224 ff. 
73 Excursion, TX, 106 ff. 
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grew more and more friendly to the Church of England as a tra- 
ditional support of the good life. In Ecclesiastical Sonnets he 
leans in this direction. But the change is not a great one. Des- 
criptions of his mystic communion with Nature cease to appear, 
although, as in the last sonnet on the River Duddon, he occasionally 
mentions the experience as one with which he is acquainted. On 
the whole, I think we are justified in saying that after the composi- 
tion of The Excursion, Wordsworth’s philosophical life was a 
thing of the past. 
NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 
Princeton University 


LIII 


WORDSWORTH’S DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 
AND THE PRELUDE, BOOK VI 


N THE summer of 1790 William Wordsworth and his friend, 

Robert Jones, spent their summer vacation in France and Swit- 
zerland. The record of this memorable journey has been left to 
us in two of Wordsworth’s poems: Descriptive Sketches written 
in 1792 and The Prelude, Book VI, written probably in 1804. The 
journey described in each is, of course, the same, yet variations 
in the accounts are quite marked. The immediate reaction as to 
the causes of the differences, no doubt, is that Wordsworth had 
forgotten many of the details of the journey. Yet this explanation 


- cannot be true, as a careful analysis shows. Garrod,' in his para- 


graph concerning Wordsworth’s poetical theory that poetry “takes 
its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity,” hints at the 
real reason for the discrepancies: 
The question [he says] is interesting, not only in connection with De- 
scriptive Sketches, but also as affecting the problem of the essential truth- 
fulness of large parts of The Prelude. 


Then in speaking of Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude, Part VI, he 
says: 

I have not space here . . . . to institute a detailed comparison of the two 
pieces. It will, however, be relevant to... . show, as it can be shown, 
the essential untruthfulness of Descriptive Sketches. Wordsworth was two 
years distant from his object; but he did not yet understand, I would sup- 
pose, the conditions of his art. I will try and show how this was so; and 
when I have done so, I will point a contrast by calling attention to por- 
tions of the sixth book of The Prelude which exhibit, as I think, a remark- 
able truth to impressions fourteen years old. 


It is evident that Garrod, judging between the two accounts as 
given in Descriptive Sketches and in The Prelude inclines to the 
latter as essentially the nearer to the truth. 

It is my purpose in this paper to analyze the two records of this 
journey a little more fully than Mr. Garrod has done, in order to 
show, first, the variations in relating the itinerary itself; secondly, 
the changes in Wordsworth’s attitude towards certain subjects 
treated in both of the poems. My conclusions, I may say frankly 
at the outset, do not agree in all respects with Mr. Garrod’s. 

When the two boys arrived in France they were a singular look- 
ing pair, according to Wordsworth’s description: 


1 H. G. Garrod, Wordsworth, p. 46. 
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Our coats, which we had made light on purpose for the journey, are of the 
same piece:—our manner of carrying our bundles, which is upon our 
heads, with each an oak stick in our hands, contributes not a little to 
that general curiosity which we seem to excite.” 


Unburdened with luggage, they walked over a great portion of 
France, the Alps, and even into Italy between July thirteenth and 
September twenty-ninth. They landed at Calais, July 14, 1790, 
went through Ardres, Soissons, Chateau Thierry, Bar-le-Duc, 
Nuits, Charlons, Lyons, Condrieu, Moreau, Voreppe, and into 
Chartreuse by August third. Up to this point the Descriptive 
Sketches says nothing of the tour, while The Prelude has mentioned 
only Calais, the Soane, and the Rhone River. 

But with Chartreuse, one begins to find changes in the course of 
the journey as related in the poems. In Descriptive Sketches one is 
told “Of Como Bosom’d deep in chestnut groves’”’ and of fair Lo- 
carno almost immediately after Chartreuse, whereas in The Prelude 
Wordsworth speaks of proceeding to Locarno’s lake and of Como 
just before the close of the journey. 

Again in the Descriptive Sketches Wordsworth mentions in line 
243 


Now, passing Urseren’s open vale serene 


while in The Prelude it is not until lines 500-550 that he speaks of 
the enticing valleys of Urseren greeting them. In Descriptive 
Sketches the account of Urseren comes directly after they had cross- 
ed Simplon Pass, whereas in The Prelude the Pass is described in 
lines 562-590, some sixty lines before the description of the Lake 
Still again, in the Descriptive Sketches, line 690, the view of Mont 
Blanc is given directly after the description of Chamouny, line 
680; while in The Prelude one reads of “the summit of Mont Blanc’”* 
immediately before ‘“‘the wondrous vale of Chamouny’’® is men- 
tioned. 

On September 6, 1790, at Keswill, Wordsworth started a letter 
- to his sister Dorothy in which he outlines his itinerary, and 
which one may expect to find a reliable source of information. 
Those places which were mentioned in different orders in the 
Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude are given in the letter in the 


2 Prose Works of William Wordsworth, III, 230. 
3 Descriptive Sketches, lines 81, 82. 

* Prelude, VI, 525. 

5 Prelude, VI, 528. 
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following order: Chartreuse, Chamouny, Simplon Pass, Lake 
Locarno, Lake Como, Gravedona, Urseren, and Einsiedlen.* From 
a comparison of this journey with the other two, one discovers 
that no one of the three coincides with the other two. Since a per- 
sonal letter of this kind written during the progress of a journey is 
likely to be reliable, the course of events as given in the poems is 
evidently wrong. 
Harper, in commenting on the journey says, 


The poet makes no attempt, in The Prelude, to narrate in order the 
principal details of this momentous journey. He concentrates attention 
on its inward results. Events, places, and times, are blurred—it would 
almost seem purposely—for it cannot be that, after the lapse of only 
about fifteen years, his memory would have confused Blois and Orleans.’ 


Was it not, perhaps, a habit of Wordsworth’s to blur purposely 
events if so doing were advantageous to the final effect of his poem? 
A few illustrations will show that such was the case. In the prefato- 
ry note to Hart-Leap Well Wordsworth writes, “Hart-Leap Well 
is a small spring of water, about five miles from Richmond in York- 
shire.”* In his note at the conclusion of the poem Knight quotes 
from Mr. John R. Tutin of Hull: 


Visited Hart-Leap Well, the subject of Wordsworth’s poem. It is situated 
on the roadside leading from Richmond to Askrigg, at a distance of not 
more than three and a half miles from Richmond, and not five miles as 
stated in the prefatory note.® 


Here is found a discrepancy as to distance. In line 153 of the poem 
Wordsworth speaks of the “flowering thorn.” In Mr. Knight’s 
concluding notes is found this statement taken from a letter written 
by the Reverend Thomas Hutchinson of Kimbolton, ‘The tree 
is not a Thorn, but a Lime.’’!°—This time it is nature herself which 
is not accurately described. After Wordsworth had related the 
story of the well he stood lost in thought when one 


who was in shepherd’s garb attired 
Came up the Hollow." 


® As traced in the Keswill letter, in Wordsworth’s Prose Works, III, 222, 226-7 
7 Harper, William Wordsworth, I, 139. 

8 Poems of William Wordsworth, ed. Knight, III, 128. 

Thid., II, 137. 

10 Thid., II, 137. 

U Descriptive Sketches, line 118. 
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Of this the Reverend Mr. Hutchinson says, “The ascent from the 
well is a gentle one, not ‘sheer,’ nor does there appear to be any 
hollow by which the shepherd could ascend.’’” 

The Brothers, another of Wordsworth’s poems, shows the same 
method in regard to the inexact and untruthful use of details. 
Mr. Knight’s note once again goes to prove that Wordsworth 
sacrificed truth for effect whenever he so desired. 

You see yon precipice; 

.... called, The Pillar. 
Upon its aéry summit crowned with heath, 
The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades, 
Lay stretched at ease. 


So says the poem. The editor makes the following comment: 


The ‘aéry summit crowned with heath,’ however, on which the ‘loiterer’ 
‘lay stretched at ease,’ could neither be the top of this ‘rock’ nor the 
summit of the ‘mountain:’ not the former, because there is no heath on 
it, and it would be impossible for a weary man, loitering behind his com- 
panions, to ascend it to rest; not the latter, because no one resting on the 
summit of the mountain could be “not unnoticed by his comrades." 


Upon examining still another poem, Michael, one finds in Words- 
worth’s own words the recording of the combination of facts gather- 
ed from various sources into one whole: 


The character and circumstances of Luke were taken from afamily towhom 
had belonged, many years before, the house we lived in at Town-end, along 
with some fields and woodlands on the eastern shore of Grasmere. The 
name of the Evening Star was not in fact given to his house, but to 
another on the same side of the valley, more to the north.—I. F.™ 


The late Bishop of Lincoln in his Memoirs of Wordsworth makes a 
different statement as to the source of the poem. He says: 


Michael was founded on the son of an old couple having become dissolute, 
and run away from his parents; and on an old shephered having been 
seven years in building up a sheep-fold in a solitary valley. 
Since in various poems Wordsworth has combined various facts 
{to make one story; since he has paid no attention to exact detail; 
and since he has elsewhere been deliberately inaccurate, it seems 
that the variation of the itinerary in Descriptive Sketches and in 


2 Knight, Op. cit., vol. II, p. 137. 

8 Tbid., II, 203. 

4 Knight, Poems of William Wordsworth, I, 215. 
4 Tbid., p. 233. 
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The Prelude from the true itinerary as recorded by himself ‘n his 
letter at the time of the journey was not the result of accident, 
but of purpose, or rather, of two purposes at the respective dates 
of the composition of the two poems. It will be the task of the re- 
maining part of this paper to show what those two purposes were 
and why, therefore, the two subsequent accounts of the journey 
differ from each other and from that of the letter. This I may per- 
haps best accomplish by pointing out briefly the changes which oc- 
curred in Wordsworth’s attitudes towards (a) the French Revolu- 
tion, (b) Nature, (c) Religion; and, finally, by showing also (d) the 
differences due to the development of the “conditions of Words- 
worth’s art’’.® 
The French had declared their independence in 1789; by the 
summer of 1790 the very air of France was permeated with Revo- 
lutionary doctrines. One would expect Wordsworth, the young 
Cambridge student, to be keenly interested in French politics, 
and to have his interest reflected in the poems which tell of his 
summer spent on the continent. One does indeed find references 
to the Revolution in both Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude, 
but whereas the references in Descriptive Sketches are charged with 
the intense feeling of one who is experiencing the struggle itself, in 
The Prelude they are introduced in a far more detached manner. 
Only two passages in The Prelude, Part VI, deal directly with 
the Revolution but these are highly significant. The travellers 
on coming to Chartreuse had seen there a group of Revolution- 
ists who had come probably to destroy the place. Wordsworth 
comments upon the incident thus: 
our eyes had seen, 

As toward the sacred mansion we advanced, 

Arms flashing, and a military glare 

Of riotous men commissioned to expel 

The blameless inmates, and belike subvert 

That frame of social being.”” 


Here is no exclamation of an ardent enthusiast ready to fight 
for a cause, but rather a mere statement of one who is almost out 
of sympathy with the undertaking. Turning to Descriptive Sketches 
one finds the comment far more zealous and more personal. 

Even now I sigh at hoary Chartreuse’ doom 

Weeping beneath his chill of mountain gloom 


6 Garrod, Wordsworth, p. 46. 
17 Prelude, V1, 423-428. 
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Where now is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Fam’d ‘Sober Reason’ till she crouch’d in fear?!8 


Thus he writes in the 1793 edition. Reason (the slogan of the Rev- 
olutionists) has overpowered religion and in the lines there seems 
to be a certain satisfaction because thisis true. No such attitude 
is found in the incident as related in The Prelude, nor was this 
attitude manifested in future editions of the Descriptive Sketches. 
The various editions read as follows: 


1815 I sigh at hoary Chartreuse’ doom 
Where now is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Fam’d ‘Sober Reason’ till she crouched in fear? 


1820 Even now emerging from the forest’s gloom 
I heave a sigh at hoary Chartreuse’ doom 
Where now is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Fam’d ‘Sober Reason’ till she crouched in fear? 


Finally, in the 1845 edition, one finds the passage far less vehe- 
ment than it was in the original. 


And now emerging from the forest’s gloom 

I greet thee Chartreuse while I mourn thy doom 
Whither is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Awed sober Reason till she crouched in fear? 


The second Revolutionary passage in “The Prelude gives what 
Wordsworth says was his reaction toward the political affairs 
in 1790, thus: 


When shortening fast 
Our pilgrimage, nor distant far from home, 
We crossed the Brabant armies on the fret 
For battle in the cause of Liberty. 
A stripling, scarcely of the household then 
Of social life, I looked upon these things 
As from a distance; heard, and saw, and felt, 
Was touched, but with no intimate concern.'® 


, Immediately one questions the two attitudes, and wonders 
which was the true one. If Wordsworth were so vitally concerned 
with the Revolution as the 1793 edition of Descriptive Sketches 
seems to indicate, why did he alter it so as ‘‘to take the very heart 
out of pages pulsing with ardent enthusiasm for liberty?’”° 

18 Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Knight, I, 312, lines 53-56. 


19 Prelude, V1, 762-769. 
20 Harper, op. cit., I, 96. 
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Since only the 1793 edition shows the passionate support of 
the Revolution, does not this edition give Wordsworth’s attitude 
toward these events in 1793 and mot the attitude of 1790 (when 
the journey was made) nor the attitude of 1804 when The Prelude 
was written? Without a doubt, in 1792 and 1793, Wordsworth was 
a patriot in every sense of the word, but what was his attitude 
in 1790? 

One’s interest usually causes one to talk about the things con- 
cerned, and if possible to visit the seat of events. Did Words- 
worth in his letters written while on his journey discuss politics, 
or other phases of life? Did he spend his time in the center of the 
political world or in the rural communities where the strife was 
not so poignant? 

In the Keswill letter already referred to we find over four pages 

devoted to the description of the places visited; much of it an ex- 
cellent account of the Alpine and Italian scenery. But the Revo- 
lution, which from Descriptive Sketches one might expect to con- 
sume a large part of Wordsworth’s thinking, is thus disposed 
of: 
But I must remind you that we crossed at the time when the whole nation 
was mad with joy in consequence of the Revolution. It was a most in- 
teresting period to be in France; and we had many delightful scenes, 
where the interest of the picture was owing solely to this cause. 


Here indeed one finds no undercurrent of deep emotion which 
would inspire the writing of such sentiments as 
Yet, yet rejoice, though Pride’s perverted ire 
Rouze Hell’s own aid, and warp thy hills in fire. 
Lo! from the innocuous flames a lovely birth! 
With its own Virtues springs another earth” 


which, as Harper says, is “the French Revolution with a vengeance,” 
and which it is small wonder that the author softened in later edi- 
tions. 

As has been stated, Wordsworth, had he been especially con- 
cerned with politics in 1790, would have spent some time in the 
large political centers. This was not true; for Paris was not visited 
at all, though the boys passed within fifty miles of it. At one time 
the travellers did turn aside from the direct route, not tosee warcen- 
ters, but to visit the Grande Chartreuse, noted for its great natural 
beauty. Here he spent something over a day admiring its beauty— 


1 Descriptive Sketches, lines 775-785. 
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later he spent two days at beautiful Lake Como and three whole 
days at the Lake of Morat; places which are described at length in 
the Keswill letter. 

It would seem, then, that in 1790, Wordsworth’s real attitude 
was that of a boy who passed through these affairs, yet scarcely 
sensed them, as it is related in The Prelude; and that the attitude 
toward the French Revolution as found in Descriptive Sketches 
is highly colored by events of 1792 and 1973 which were occupying 
such a large place in his thoughts at the time of composition of 
the poem that he could not eliminate them from a narration of 
experiences which occurred two years previously. 

As has been hinted, Wordsworth’s chief interest in 1790 was 
not in politics but in nature. The first few books of The Prelude 
are concerned with the growth of his interest in and love for nature; 
a development which, though gradual, was strong. Though the 
great outburst of feeling was to show itself in poetry later, in the 
Keswill letter there is found the true spirit of nature worship ex- 
perienced during his first tour of France. In this account of the 
journey he writes: 


[ am a perfect enthusiast in my admiration of nature in all her various 
forms, and I have looked upon, and, as it were, conversed with the objects 
which this country has presented to my view so long and with such in- 
creasing pleasure, that the idea of parting from them oppresses me with 
a sadness similar to what I have always felt in quitting a beloved friend.” 


It was Wordsworth’s intention at first to give ‘‘to these sketches 
the title of Picturesque: but the Alps are insulted in applying to 
them that term. Whoever, in attempting to describe their sublime 
features, should confine himself to the cold rules of painting would 
give his reader but a very imperfect idea of those emotions which 
they have the irresistible power of communicating to the most im- 
passive imaginations” ;* and in the reason for changing the name 
is found a love for nature vastly superior to that found within 
the poem itself. 

Both the Keswill letter and the quotation in regard to the 
title of Descriptive Sketches show Wordsworth’s love of nature: 
which evidently was his real feeling both in 1790 and 1792. Why, 
then, does he not infuse more of his feelings into Descriptive Sket- 
ches? For this, it would seem, there are two distinct reasons. 

First, Wordsworth was only a college youth still under the 


2 Prose Works, III, 225. 
2 Legouis, Youth of William Wordsworth, p. 152. 
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influence of all that the classic school held most dear. One should 
not be surprised, therefore, when the fledgeling poet uses verse 
forms and methods of the age, and discusses nature in a stilted 
form through the use of many personifications and metaphors. 
The traditions of the age influenced Wordsworth to such an ex- 
tent that few nature passages in Descriptive Sketches are sponta- 
neous and powerful. 

But there was still another reason why he wrote about nature as 
he did. The explanation is to be found in the manner in which 
Wordsworth reacted toward nature (1) immediately, and (2) 
ultimately. Undoubtedly, the passages in the two poems de- 
scribing the crossing of the Alps illustrate these attitudes better 
than any others. 

This was the time in Wordsworth’s life when nature was to 
him a source of sensuous pleasure only with no deeper signifi- 
cance, as he tells us in Tintern Abbey. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.* 


Realizing, then, that at the time that Wordsworth crossed the 
Alps, nature was the source only of immediate pleasure through 
the senses, it is not surprising that in Descriptive Sketches “this 
central and supreme memory is wholly lost.’ 

In The Prelude, Wordsworth admits that many incidents which 
were without special significance to him at the time of their oc- 
currence led to 


‘tender thoughts by means 


Less often instantaneous in effect; 

Led .... to these by paths that, in the main 
Were more circuitous, but not less sure 

Duly to reach the point marked out by Heaven.* 


Such, indeed, was the crossing of the Alps, which in The Prelude 
becomes the supreme memory of the entire tour. In it Wordsworth 
says that at the time that he crossed the Alps he felt as if he saw 


% Tintern Abbey, lines 75-83. % Prelude, V1, 748-53. 
% Garrod, op. cit., p. 52. 
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their beauties, yet as one estranged and dazed thereby—“‘halted 
without an effort to break through.’”? Imagination, to him the 
“awful Power,” seemed an 


unfathered vapour that enwraps - 
At once some lonely traveller.?* 


By 1804—and the time of the writing of The Prelude Words- 
worth had realized the full significance of the experience and knew 
that often one’s senses are temporarily extinguished by emotion 
and that only later 


With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.?® 


So it was that at the time of the crossing of the Alps Words- 
worth felt his faculties shrouded in a mist, while years later he 
realized that this was the beginning of his deeper understanding 
of nature; and that 


To my conscious soul I now can say 
‘I recognize thy glory.’ 

The third and perhaps most important reason for Wordsworth’s 
treating nature in Descriptive Sketches as he does is due to the fact 
that the poem was written in 1792 and not 1790. The poem was 
written on the banks of the Loire river, in the midst, therefore, 
of the Revolutionary scenes in which Wordsworth was so highly 
interested at the date of composition, 1792. Here again, as was 
noted before, interest caused him to talk about things in which he 
was vitally concerned. In the descriptions of the mountains he 
“mingles many varying moods and many references to Swiss 
history,”*! but it is in the descriptions of the French scenery that 
one finds the influence of political conditions. 

The vale of Chamouny was a beautiful spot, from the higher 
part of which Mont Blanc was visible. One would expect Words- 
worth to describe the place in some detail; but not so, for his chief 
interest in the scene seemed to be drawn to the half-starved peas- 
ants found there. This sight led to a sympathetic passage on the 
place as a ‘“‘slave of slaves,—doom’d to pine” and to a panegyric 
on freedom, in which nature is described as it would be when tyr- 
anny and oppression are no longer in the land. 

27 Thid., line 597. 3° Prelude, V1, 598-’99. 

28 Prelude, VI, 595-6. 3 Harper, op. cit., I, 97. 

29 Tintern Abbey, lines 46-48. % Descriptive Sketches, line 706. 
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Wordsworth sums up his attitude toward nature in 1792 at the 
close of his apostrophe to France when he says 


Yet, hast thou found that Freedom spreads her pow’r 
Beyond the cottage hearth, the cottage door: 
All nature smiles,* 


and again 


Yes, as I roam’d where Loiret’s waters glide 
Methought from every cot the watchful bird 

Crowed with ear-piercing power till then unheard; 
Each clacking mill, that broke the murmuring streams, 
Rock’d the charm’d thought in more delightful dreams; 
Chasing those long, long dreams the falling leaf 

Awoke a fainter pang of moral grief; 

The measured echo of the distant flail 

Winded in sweeter cadence down the vale.™ 


The nature passages in The Prelude show a vastly different atti- 
tude from that in Descriptive Sketches. In contrast with the stereo- 
typed description of Chamouny found in the latter poem, in The 
Prelude it becomes a real place. 


The wondrous vale 
Of Chamouny stretched far below, and soon 
With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves, 
Five rivers broad and vast, made rich amends, 
And reconciled us to realities.** 


Even superior to this description are the lines in praise of Lake 
Como in which he speaks of 


thy chestnut woods, and garden plots 

Of Indian corn tended by dark-eyed maids; 

Thy lofty steeps, and pathways roofed with vines, 
Winding from house to house, from town to town, 
Sole link that bands them to each other.* 


The description of the restless night at Gravedona is so vivid 
that the experience becomes real to the reader. 

Tbid., lines 756-58. % Prelude, V1, 528-33. 

% Tbid., Lines 760-771. % Prelude, V1, 663-7. 
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An open place it was, and overlooked, 
From high, the sullen water far beneath, 
On which a dull red image of the moon 

Lay bedded, changing oftentimes its form 
Like an uneasy snake. From hour to hour 
We sate and sate, wondering, as if the night 
Had been ensnared by witchcraft ..... 


[We] could not sleep, tormented by the stings 
Of insects, which, with noise like that of noon, 
Filled all the woods.*” 


During the years immediately following Wordsworth’s summer 
in France, nature more and more became a source not only of 
inspiration, but even of divine inspiration and eventually a Divini- 
ty in itself. The Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude show Words- 
worth’s religious attitudes at variance and in these attitudes one 
may trace the essential doctrines of Wordsworth’s religious beliefs. 

The passage telling of the soldier’s visit to Grand Chartreuse 
has already been quoted to show Wordsworth’s attitude toward 
the French Revolution, but it may well be referred to again as 
showing Wordsworth’s religious feelings at the time. Says Garrod: 


In Descriptive Sketches the incident is viewed in a manner, obviously de- 
tached and skeptical. Though he talks of ‘Blasphemy within the shudder- 
ing fane’ yet it is not difficult to see that, upon the whole he derives some 
satisfaction from the fact that ‘the power whose frown severe’ used to 
tame reason till she crouched in fear’ (i.e. the power of religious supersti- 
tion) is now obliged to crouch before the revolutionary arms of ‘Reason.’** 


Even more pronounced skepticism is shown in the passage in 
which he compares his melancholy with the faith of the Swiss and 
wishes their delusions were his own. He says that, 


Without one hope her written griefs to blot, 
Save in the land where all things are forgot, 
My heart, alive to transports long unknown 
Half wishes your delusion were it’s own.*® 


This passage was eventually suppressed, so that in the later 
editions the lines dealing with the Swiss have no personal note 
whatever and read merely: 


37 Ibid., VI, 703-713. 
38 Garrod, Wordsworth, page 51. 
39 Descriptive Sketches, lines 676-679. 
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In that glad moment will for you a sigh 
Be heaved, of charitable sympathy. 


Here we have the doubting, skeptical youth who was so filled 
with the Revolutionary theories that he was willing to allow Reason 
to be the supreme power, and yet who felt a slight yearning for 
the simple faith of the Swiss peasants. This was the Wordsworth 
of 1793, but not the Wordsworth of 1790 as the Keswill letter 
again proves. ‘Among the more awful scenes of the Alps,” he 
writes, “I had not a thought of man, or a single created being; 
my whole soul was turned to Him who produced the terrible maj- 
esty before me.’*° The Wordsworth of that day was one who be- 
lieved in God the Creator of Nature and not in Nature as God; nor 
in Reason as God. 

What were Wordsworth’s religious beliefs in 1804, the date at 
which The Prelude presumably was written? Here one finds various 
mentions of God Himself, which was a new development, for it 
is only in poems written after 1804 that God seems to be a person- 
ality to Wordsworth other than the Supreme Power mentioned 
in Tintern Abbey. Wordsworth’s greatest nature poetry had been 
written; and with the decay of his interest in Nature there came 
a deepening interest in personal Christianity, so that one is not 
surprised to hear God characterized as “‘the giver of all joy’”’ who 
“is thanked religiously, in silent blessedness.’” 

Quite different, too, is Wordsworth’s attitude in The Prelude 
toward the convent of Chartreuse and the soldiers who came there. 
Instead of any feeling of joy as was found in the 1793 attitude there 
is found a deeply religious prayer for the place. He asks that they 
“Spare these courts of mystery,’’ realizing that the penitential 
tears of the suppliants result in an equality in ‘“‘God’s pure sight 
of monarch and peasant.”’ No devotee of religion could be more 
reverent and sincere than Wordsworth appears in these lines, and 
such, in general, was his attitude throughout The Prelude. 

Even a casual reader of the two poems must notice the difference 
in the tone. The early poem is infused with a spirit of melancholy 
and gloom, while The Prelude is permeated with the joy any per- 
son would naturally expect to feel on such a trip. 

Oh, most belove’d Friend! a glorious time, 
And happy time that was* 
and 


4° Prose Works, III, 226. @ Prelude, V1, 663-7. 
“| Prelude, V1, 685. 
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I wanted not that joy, I did not need 

Such help; the ever-living universe 

Turn where I might, was opening out its glories, 
And the independent spirit of pure youth 

Called forth, at every season, new delights, 

Spread round my steps like sunshine o’er green fields. 


This spirit is the same as that described in his letter to Dorothy. 
Here he says, 


I assure you that I am in excellent health and spirits, and have had no rea- 
son to complain of the contrary during our whole tour. My spirits have 
been kept in a perpetual hurry of delight, by the almost uninterrupted 
succession of sublime and beautiful objects which have passed before my 
eyes during the course of the last month.“ 


To understand the full significance then of such lines as the 
following, in Descriptive Sketches ,— 


Me, lur’d by hope her sorrows to remove 
A heart, that could not much itself approve (45-46) 


But doubly pitying Nature loves to show’r 
Soft on his wounded heart her healing pow’r (13-14) 


No sad vacuities his heart annoy (17) 


Alas! in every clime a flying ray 

Is all we have to chear our wintry way, 
Condemn’d, in mists and tempests ever rife, 

To pant slow up the endless Alp of life (590-593) 


one must again examine conditions of the time. Once more, one 
must remember that Wordsworth had not yet thrown off the poet- 
ical conventions of his day. He, no doubt, had read the works 
of the Graveyard Poets in which melancholy was an outstanding 
quality. Indeed, if one may rel: on the veracity of The Prelude, such 
was the case, for in it Wordsworth says, 


How sweet at such a time, with such delight 
On every side, in prime of youthful strength, 
To feed a Poet’s tender melancholy 

And fond conceit of sadness.” 


But surely convention alone would not cause the deeply melan- 
choly note which predominates in the poem. In 1792, when De- 
scriptive Sketches was written, mingled with the joy which the poet 


8 Tbid., 773-778. ® Prelude, V1, 364-367. 
“ Prose Works, III, 230. 
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felt over the French Revolution, there certainly was a sense of 
sadness. He believed with all his soul that the cause was right, 
and yet he must have felt a deep sense of gloom over the affairs of 
the day. This unrest of his senses and feelings made it impossible 
in treating the events of an earlier period to avoid imparting to 
them something of the sombre colors of contemporary events. 
There was still another reason, far more personal for the gloom 

which he discloses. Sometime in the year 1791 (probably) Words- 
worth had met Annette Vallon and had loved her. In 1792 she 
had borne him a child, Caroline, and, although Wordsworth seem- 
ingly loved her and intended to marry her, conditions made this 
marriage impossible. Wordsworth undoubtedly grieved to think 
he must leave Annette and Caroline in France while he returned 
to England. Hence, there was a real personal question in the 
lines 

When the poor heart has all its joys resigned 

Why does their sad remembrances cleave behind? 


which is not found in The Prelude, for the experience was a thing of 
the past in 1804 when the latter poem was written. Legouis it 
was who asked: ; 


Is it The Prelude that errs in representing the Swiss tour as a triumphal 
march, or the Descriptive Sketches which, instead of describing the young 
man as he was, presents us with the picture of an imaginary hero of the 
melancholy type then in fashion?” 

The preceding analysis of the Descriptive Sketches and The Pre- 
lude, Book VI, and of the Keswill letter, justifies, it seems to me, 
the following conclusions: 

First; that the poems differ from each other and from the Keswill 
letter; 

Second; that in poetic composition, Wordsworth used his ma- 
terial not with literal accuracy but with a view to produce a de- 
sired effect; 

Third; that the poems reflect accurately, therefore, not the 
original journey which inspired them, but the respective mood at 
the time of the composition of each; 

Fourth; that the question as to which is the more accurate, 
is, therefore, meaningless. 

JANETTE HARRINGTON 

University of Arkansas 

© Descriptive Sketches, lines 622-23. 

7 Legouis, Early Life of William Wordsworth, p. 157. 
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LIV 
THE CORRESPONDANCE OF HONORE DE BALZAC 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND ITS UNRELIA- 
BILITY 


HERE are four volumes of Balzac’s letters: two volumes of 

miscellaneous letters known as the Correspondance and two 
very substantial octave volumes containing the master’s messages 
to Madame Hanska during the seventeen years they were engaged. 
The latter collection has been poetically entitled Lettres a l’ Etran- 
gére. All four volumes have always been considered a rich store 
of biographical information. The Correspondance has been twice 
edited: in the two-volume edition published by Calmann-Lévy 
in 1877, and in an octave volume which forms part of what is 
known as the édition définitive of the Giuvres Complétes (Calmann- 
Lévy, 1876). The Lettres dl’ Etrangére were published by Calmann- 
Lévy in 1906. None of these volumes contains information as to 
its editors or their method of procedure. 

The manuscripts of Balzac’s letters were saved from destruc- 
tion by the greatest of all Balzac scholars, the Vicomte de Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul, who devoted his life to the rather exciting 
pursuit of Balzaciana. The ‘grand vicomte des Balzaciens” has 
published a number of excellent detailed works and monographs 
concerning his idol, all of which contain, sometimes in the body 
of the text, sometimes in footnotes and appendices, copies of Bal- 
zac’s published and unpublished letters. Like Lovenjoul, other 
Balzac scholars who have had access to the Lovenjoul library have 
transcribed here and there, 4 propos of other subjects, various 
published and unpublished letters of Balzac’s and have copied 
directly from the ‘Vicomte’s’ manuscripts the dates of these individ- 
ual letters. Taken together, such scattered pages divulge an im- 
portant list of lacunae and errata in the Correspondance. An atten- 
tive sifting of internal evidence contained in the official text brings 
to light other discrepancies, misstatements, and omissions, and 
proves that the reliability of the Correspondance as a whole ought 
to be called into question. 

For the student of Balzac there can be no doubt that the Cor- 
res pondance is full of inaccuracies, due to three causes: 


First: Carelessness on the part of the editors; 


1 Paul Bourget gives an interesting sketch of Lovenjoul’s personality and work 
in his Pages de Critique et de Doctrine, Vol. II: Plon-Nourritt, 1912. 
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Second: Actual alteration by the editors of the text; 

Third: Misleading declarations on the part of the great Honoré 
himself—a criticism which applies to Lovenjoul’s excellent edition 
of the Letires a l’Etrangére as well as to the Correspondance. 
As the four volumes stand we may say about them what Froude 
says of Erasmus’ letters: that they assign to him movements 
contradictory and often impossible and drop whole decades out 
of his life. 

The Correspondance was edited in large part by Balzac’s two 
nieces,’ the daughters of Madame Surville. One can hardly read it 
without becoming curious as to the two women. Though we know 
of them only the little which Balzac has told us, it is possible 
in a measure to gratify this curiosity since we know who their 
parents were. Both their father and their mother were intellectual. 
Balzac’s brother-in-law earned recognition as a boy in school 
and was admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique. He distinguished 
himself greatly as an engineer and a man, and the canal of the 
Loire, one of the proudest engineering feats in France, is still 
there to attest his vision and his tenacity. His wife, Laure Balzac, 
has given us a lasting proof of her ability in the delightful little 
biography she has written of her brother. She is also responsible 
for plots and various details in the Comédie Humaine, possibly for 
a part of its execution. Hereditary influence, then, would seem 
to attest the intelligence of Valentine and Sophie Surville. As to 
their contact with Balzac, they probably knew him well. To be 
sure, in his letters to other people he refers to his nieces rather 
casually, and scarcely more than nine times in all: once to ask 
his sister if the baby has stopped saying Ga; once he speaks of 
Sophie in the same breath with Paganini and Liszt, telling how 
the family delight in hiding her music in order to enjoy the 
‘cruel’ surprise of the people who condescendingly ask, Won’t you 
play something?* Once they, with Balzac’s mother and sister and 
Madame Hanska, are going to ornament the pedestal of David’s 
famous bust. Once he tells Madame Hanska how attractive the 
fourteen-year-old Valentine is and how ridiculous she appears 
with her pretty dress all greased up at the waist by her dancing 
partners. Again, he tells Count Mnisznech that he finds the 
latter’s wife far more attractive than Sophie, with whom he cannot 


? Cabanés. Balzac ignoré. Appendice: Les descendants de Balzac. 
3 Efvengére. II, 161. For other information concerning the nieces given here 
see Ibid., pp. 161, 220, 383; also Correspondance, ed. 1877, I, 81; II, 286, 343. 
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help comparing her. There is nothing in any of these references 
to show that Balzac regarded his nieces seriously, but we must 
remember that Balzac, boastful as he was, never was eager to vaunt 
members of his family. If he could not find fault with them he 
preferred to keep still. The fact that the uncle did not often men- 
tion his nieces should not be interpreted to mean either that he had 
no reason to be proud of them or that he saw them but rarely. 
Sophie seems to have had less contact with the novelist than 
Valentine. As far as we can judge, that part of Sophie’s girlhood 
which was not given to her music was spent in an unsuccessful 
attempt to avoid marrying the husband whom her parents were 
thrusting upon her, and it is significant that her chief objection to 
him was his lack of literary talent. Valentine was her uncle’s 
secretary, an occupation which may have been either trying or 
tremendously amusing, but one which at any rate gave ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with the novelist and his affairs. 

Now, if the Survilles were as intelligent as their parentage 
would lead us to expect and if they knew Balzac better than most of 
his friends, how shall we explain this edition of theirs, which shows 
sometimes a lack of scholarship, sometimes a lack of faith? 
Perhaps meticulousness was not a feminine characteristic in 
1850; possibly it was hardly in the line of the charming person 
who was so glad to spoil her best dresses with a polka; perhaps, 
like their mother, the Survilles were too proud to be identified 
with Balzac to wish to put him before the world in any but a 
favorable light—whatever their motives, they have made im- 
portant alterations in the Correspondance and Balzac doubtless 
owed them a debt of gratitude. 

The mechanical part of the task they undertook was, it must be 
admitted, sufficiently discouraging, for—except when Balzac was 
writing to his fiancée—nothing was less important to him thana 
date. Balzac, Madame Surville herself tells us, never dated 
his letters, yet every one of his published letters bears a date. 

As one skims through the Correspondance one is struck by the 

, oddity of some of this dating: 1819, for instance, or September, 
1819, or Tuesday evening 1822, or Saturday morning at the end 
of 1830, or the end of 1832, or the end of September 1832, or 
Monday, two o’clock in the morning, 1836, or Monday, June, 
1836, or Wednesday, March or April. 1839. The above are chosen 
haphazard from among two hundred strange examples. It is 
not illogical to suspect that in many cases the Survilles, not being 
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able to fix the dates accurately and, not being scholars, or hard 
workers, were willing to put down whatever rough guess they could 
make, trusting to luck not to hit too wide of the mark. 

L. Arrigon copies Letter 1 from the manuscript‘ and gives the 
date of August twelfth, 1819, not April twelfth, as it is written by 
the Survilles. 

Hanotaux and Vicaire in the Jeunesse do Balzac’ have pointed 
out that Letter 10, dated Paris 1820, to which is attached the plan 
of Cromwell, must have been written in 1819. Balzac was not in 
Paris in 1820. He had been brought back under the parental 
roof at Villeparisis in semi-disgrace at that time. Cromwell 
was written in 1819. M. André Le Breton, in following the Cor- 
respondance, has made an error of a year therefore concerning the 
beginning of Balzac’s literary career.* Though Hanotaux has not 
so applied it, the same argument must of course apply to Nos. 8 
and 9, in both of which Balzac refers to Cromwell in the process 
of making. Numbers 8 and 9 belong therefore in 1819. 

Letter 11, dated June 1821, is written to Madame Surville. 
“Day before yesterday,”’ it runs, ‘“‘was the feast day of Villeparisis, 
a sad day for us, not at all like the last féte when there was a 
young troubadour revolving around Mademoiselle Laure.” Laure 
Balzac was married in May 1820, Villeparisis annually celebrated 
the Pentecédte, so this letter must have been written in 1820, not in 
1821. 

The most startling of the Survilles’ guesses occurs toward the 
very beginning of the collection, in Letter 12, dated June 1820, 
where the text refers to its being written on the first anniversary 
of a student named Lallemand, who, a footnote tells us, was killed 
on June 3rd, 1820. The error of a year is obvious. Curiously 
enough, it is a mistake which did not occur in the edition of the 
Correspondance that forms part of the uvres Completes issued one 
year previously, by the same publishers. This may be a typo- 
graphical error. If there were no others in the volume it would 
certainly be so considered. 

Letter 23, dated Paris 1827, is dated in the Lovenjoul manu- 
script February 14th, 1827.7 In so dating it the Survilles have 
advanced Balzac’s time of struggle by two whole years. 


* Les Débuts littéraires d’Honoré de Balzac. Paris 1924; p. 28, note. 
5 La Jeunesse de Balzac. Ferroud, Paris 1921; p. 19, note. 
6 A. Le Breton, Balzac, l'homme et l oeuvre. Colin, Paris 1905, p. 13. 


7L. Arrigon. Op. Cit. p. 233. 
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The date of 1828 assigned to Letter 24 is impossible since Balzac 
took no trip at this time and since the Carrauds did not go to 
Issoudun until later. It may have been written in 1830. 

Letter 25, to the Duchesse d’Abrantés, is dated Villeparisis, 
1828. This letter could not have been written later than the first 
half of 1826 since the Balzacs left Villeparisis in June of that year. 
The rectification is important, proving, as it does, that Balzac 
was interested in other women than Madame de Berny even as 
early as 1826, and that even as early as 1826 he was brooding on 
the grandiose plan which his life work so nearly realized. 

Internal evidence shows that Letter 35 is incorrectly dated by a 
spectacularly wide margin. In this letter, marked Paris 1830, 
Balzac complains that he has not travelled for five years. Now 
Balzac went to Brittany in 1828. It cannot be objected that he 
did not consider this travelling since we have another letter of his 
referring to a visit to Tours as a voyage assez long.’ We know that 
he travelled in 1828, in 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835 and 1836.° In 
1837 he visited Madame Carraud for at least a month, in February 
and March," and in 1838 he went to Italy. As we read the letters 
written during this period we find that Balzac was always either 
travelling or planning a trip. In 1841 he spent a fortnight in 
Brittany;" in 1843 he spent some time in Russia with Madame 
Hanska. The foregoing facts would lead us to conclude that the 
letter was written in 1842 or 1843. Other internal evidence estab- 
lishes this conclusion: on the same page Balzac excuses himself 
for a fit of temper and for having neglected his friend Dablin on the 
ground that for the past fifteen years he has been getting up at 
midnight to work and for the past fifteen years his days have not 
been long enough. Balzac’s struggle did not begin until his debts 
overwhelmed him, in 1828; the letter therefore must have been 
written in 1843. At any rate it would be absurd to infer from it 
that Balzac started his strange mode of living when he was sixteen, 
or that he was allowed to keep it up at M. Lepitre’s fashionable 
boarding school. 

Letters 44 and 45 should be reversed in order. In No. 45 
Balzac asks directions as to how to enter the parliamentary race 
at Cambrai and in 44 he speaks of his candidacy as if an act al- 
ready accomplished. 

8 Correspondance. Letter 24, p. 50. Oeuvres completes, vol. 24. 


® Etrangére, 1, 363. 
10 Etrangére, I, 363. 1 Etrangére, I, 556. 
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Letter 69 bears in the Correspondance the date 1832, whereas the 
Lovenjoul manuscript is dated April 1832. Letter 109 in the 
Correspondance is dated June 1833. The heading of the manuscript 
is Saturday, October twelfth, 1833.2 M. Marcel Bouteron in the 
Revue des deux Mondes® points out that Letter 111 should be 
dated September second 1833, not August second. Letter 112 
should be of September, not August. Balzac left for Besancon 
on Sunday the twenty-second. This letter is written from Paris. 
In the Revue des deux Mondes M. Bouteron copies No. 121 as 
of some time after the eighth of February 1834, not the end of 
September 1833. Letter 125, to Madame de Girardin, which is 
dated 1834 in the Correspondance has been reprinted from the 
manuscript by Lovenjoul" with the en téte fin de 1833. Number 
126, of Saturday morning 1834, is more exactly headed Saturday 
morning, July twelfth, 1834 in the original." Letter 129 is 
dated 1834; the manuscript'’ has 1835. M. Bouteron, custodian 
of the Lovenjoul manuscripts, reprints No. 142 as belonging to 
the end of December 1836, not to 1834.'8 

Number 158, Vienne, novembre 1835, should be dated May eigh- 
teenth. Balzac was not in Vienna in November; he arrived there 
on May sixteenth. The same argument applies to No. 159. 
Letter 160, which refers to the nouveau-né of Madame Carraud, 
should be placed in 1834; Yorik, was born in October 1834. A 
reference to the Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées would also 
point to the same conclusion. As for No. 164, which notifies 
Fournier of a complaint against him and Buloz in connection with 
the famous law suit of the Revue de Paris, it belongs either in 
December 1835 or January 1836. Number 168, aéut 1836, 
was written from the Hétel des Haricots, and therefore is to be 
dated April twenty-third, four months earlier. Letter 169 must 
belong to 1835: in October 1836 Madame de Berny had been 
dead three months. The Lettres @ I’ Etrangére'® show that Balzac 
was at La Boulonniére in 1835. 

According to M. Bouteron No. 203 belongs to December 1839, 


2 Lovenjoul, Un Roman d’amour, 2me éd. 1896. 
131923. Vol. 14 p. 152 note. 

4 1923. Vol. 14, p. 74 note. 

Genése d'un roman de Balzac, p. 120. ' 

6 Tbid., p. 131. 

17 Tbid., p. 135. 

18 Revue des deux mondes. 1823. Vol. 15, p. 104. 
19 Vol. I, p. 376. 
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not to March of the same year®® and No. 232 belongs to 1839, 
not to 1840.74. The letter to Nodier No. 262 in which Balzac 
withdraws his candidacy to the Academy, is dated in the Corre- 
spondance 1844, It should have been placed at December twenty- 
fourth 1843, since in the Letires al’ Etrangére Balzac tells Madame 
Hanska on the twenty-fourth that he is thinking of writing these 
letters and on the twenty-fifth tells her that he has written them.” 
The Genése d’un roman d’ Honoré de Balzac* reprints No. 274, dated 
Paris December 1844, in the Correspondance, with the heading, 
Passy, Thursday December nineteenth 1844. 

Letter 286 is shown by the Lettres a l’Etran_}re of this date 
to belong to April, not May 1845. The real date of No. 304 is the 
sixteenth of March 1846, but through an inexplicable error it 
has been transcribed the seventeenth.* 

In 1836 and 1837 Balzac wrote twenty-three letters to a myster- 
ious Louise who wrote to him in care of his publishers. Balzac 
never saw her and she never divulged her identity. A group of 
Romance Language students in the University of Wisconsin have 
shown in their senior theses that, in view of the reference made 
in the last but one of these letters to the death of Madame de Berny, 
it is probable that only one of them was written in 1837, since 
Madame de Berny died on July twenty-seventh 1836. They 
have also shown that the letters have not been placed in the prop- 
er order.” 

In almost every one of Lovenjoul’s volumes we find important 
letters whch have been omitted from the published collection. 
Pontavice de Heussey, in his Balzac en Bretagne, gives five unpub- 
lished letters to Breton friends written during the earlier part of 
the author’s life. The Genése d’un roman d'Honoré de Balzac 
contains a whole series of letters and notes exchanged between 
Balzac and the Girardins which show Madame de Girardin in a 
very favorable light. They give little gossipy bits of information. 
There is a letter concerning the famous cane,”’ the head of which 
“boiled over with turquoises” and which about 1836 acquired an 


20 Revue des deux mondes, 1923. Vol. 15, p. 642. 

2 Tbid., p. 640. 

2 Lettres dl Etrangére I, 249 note. 

% Page 243. 

*% Lovenjoul, Genése d’un roman de Balzac p. 255. 

% Janet Anderson, Dorothy Marshall, Dorothy Jones, Senior Theses 1925. 
28 Du Pontavice de Heussey, R. Balzac en Bretagne. Rennes 1885. 

27 Page 138, 
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international reputation. Another letter shows us that Balzac, 
notwithstanding his protestations to the jealous Madame Hanska 
that he saw nothing of Madame de Castries, was quite willing in 
1835 to bring about an acquaintance between her and Madame de 
Girardin.’ Another tells us that Madame de Girardin’s editor 
can have the Droll Stories and that Balzac’s editor, Werdet, has 
never gone into bankruptcy.”® 

Three letters to Académiciens written on December 24th, 1845, 
and mentioned in the Lelires a 1’ Etrangére*® are also missing from 
the Correspondance, as well as two letters to Urbain Canel (1835) 
cited by Arrigon.** The letters exchanged between Balzac and 
Tomassy are not included in the collection.* The Revue des 
deux mondes® contains a number of letters to Madame Carraud 
and to Madame de Berny. The Revue Bleue* also contributes 
various unpublished missives. Modern Language Notes* adds a 
few business letters. Lovenjoul’s Autour d’Honoré de Balzac,* 
a work in which the author assumes his share of the responsibility 
for the imperfection of the Correspondance, gives a list of sixty- 
four letters or groups of letters which should have been included in 
the volume. 

Balzac’s nieces, as we have seen, did not always assign cerrect 
dates to letters that had none, nor did they hesitate to change those 
on the manuscripts when, for some inexplicable reason, they 
wished to do so. There is also evidence that they were not above 
doing something far more serious: namely changing the text 
itself. Possibly, as I have already suggested, the fact that they 
were Balzac’s relatives and wished the world to see, not necessarily 
the real man, but an image of him that approached somewhat 
nearer perfection, furnishes a sufficient explanation for such con- 
duct. It would not be just to blame the Survilles for the numerous 
changes made by Madame Hanska in the text of the fifty letters 
which she contributed to the volume, but we must blame both 


*8 Ftrangére, I, pp. 107, 108, 114, etc. Genése d’un roman d'Honoreé de Balzac, 
p. 133. 

29 Genése d’un roman etc., p. 151. 

30 TT, 249. 

31 Débuts littéraires d honoré de Balzac, p. 193 note. 

Tbid., p. 174. 

% For 1922 and 1923. The Berny letters are in the 1921 volume. 

* For 1903. 

% For February 1924. See also Mercure de France, Vol. 170. 

% Page 272-290. 
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them and her for having materially lessened the value of this 
important collection of letters.*” 

We can understand Madame Hanska’s desire to exclude from 
the Correspondance everything which either indirectly or directly 
might be construed as being derogatory to herself. We can under- 
stand, somewhat less readily, how she might wish to add, here 
and there, a phrase regarding herself that was decidedly flattering. 
Naturally she would think that some of the references to money 
and its power might be cut out of the Correspondance without 
making it appear less sordid. It may have seemed highly desirable 
to her that the word order be changed in some cases, that the text 
be purged of the slips in grammar, and that mots bas be replaced by 
mots nobles. It may even have seemed to her that qualifying 
adjectives were necessary to make the master’s expression flower. 
It is less easy to see why she would change the gender of nouns 
that were correct in the first place or why she would add a fulsome 
paragraph like this: 


Si la paix et la prospérité progressive de ce régne 
continuent sous les régnes suivants on ne saurait croire 
a quel dégré de bien-étre et de béatitude matérielle 
atteindra ce bienheureux pays, surtout si les circon- 
stances n’entravent pas la marche de la nature, qui 

l’a traité avec une si matérielle prédilection.** 


Whoever composed the foregoing lines might be capable of im- 
proving someone else’s prose, but in themselves thay seem hardly 
good enough to warrant insertion in the body of the text. 

It has not been possible, of course, to compare all the letters 
of the Survilles’ editing with transcripts of the original manuscripts. 
Those examined, however, show that the Survilles altered texts 
even more ruthlessly than did Madame Hanska and that there 
was quite as great a desire on their part to perfect Balzac’s mode 
of expression and to protect him from possible criticism by their 

7 Lovenjoul in the Lettres d l’Etrangére reprints the fifty letters of Balzac to; 
Madame Hanska included in the Correspondance. These letters were copied in her 
own hand by Balzac’s widow, who, as Lovenjoul remarks (Roman d’Amour, p. 61), 
gave but very inexact copies of the manuscript.—The changes are of different kinds, 
most of them with a view to improvement of style. There are: (1) corrections of 
punctuation; (2) explanatory passages added in the body of the text; (3) corrections 
of grammar; (4) word substitutions; (5) omissions; (6) changes of word order; (7) 
words are spelled out in the Correspondance which were merely initialed by Balzac. 

38 Letter 193. The 7th of August 1838. 
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contemporaries; witness the manuscript of No. 126** where Balzac 
refers to the flirty black eyes of Madame O’Donnel, which in the 
Correspondance are merely black; and No. 274, to Madame de 
Girardin, which says in the manuscript: “J’irai ce matin, 4 trois 
heures, causer de mes malheurs avec vous,” whereas the Survilles 
have written: “J’irai tantét, vers trois heures,”—all the difference 
in the world.*° Sometimes their desire to shield Balzac led them to 
rewrite whole letters, for instance No. 23," the original of which 
is a prosy letter home, completely lacking the spontaneity and 
enthusiasm and interest of the published version; the letter lacks 
also an allusion to a family dispute which the nieces could not 
have cared to air in public. 

From letter 1% is omitted a description of the furniture in 
Balzac’s attic and a request for two pair of socks and a. towel, an 
omission calculated to preserve the glamour surrounding the years 
passed in the rue Lesdiguiéres. In No. 3 the editors suppress an 
altogether too ingenuous reference to the number of verses a 
tragedy requires (two thousand) and the sum total of “thoughts” 
they should represent (eight to ten thousand), as well as further 
mention of the difficulties that confront him. 

From Letter 6 the editors delete a reference to M. de Villier’s past 
and present flirtations,“ and another to Balzac’s newly acquired 
habit of burning the midnight oil, also the twenty-year-old Balzac’s 
instructions to his sisters as to how to bring young M. Surville to 
their feet, to which is added a brotherly admonition to the effect 
that whether a girl wants to use it or not, a conquest is always 
worth making. Letter 6 also mentions strained relations between 
Palzac and his parents which are lacking in the printed text. 


References to ideas or occurrences of an unpleasant or embar- 
rassing nature are thus seen to be systematically weeded out of 
the published version. Disrespectful remarks relative to Madame 
de Berny and even the mere mention of her name have also been 
carefully eliminated.“ An important passage showing the early 
anti-Catholic attitude of the novelist has disappeared from Letter 


39 Lovenjoul, Genése d’un roman etc., p. 132. 

4° Tbid., p. 243. 

“ Hanotaux and Vicaire, La Jeunesse de Balzac, p. 49 note. 

® Arrigon, op. cit., p. 28. 

Tbid., p. 37. 

 Tbid., p. 48. 

From Letters 6, 15, and 18. See Arrigon, op. cit., pp. 88, 93, 100. 
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13. Disparaging references to his mother and even to friends have 
been removed from several letters, particularly from No. 18.‘7 
Of the important Letter 109 only fragments have been given to 
relate the enthusiasm for Balzac of certain German families.” 
Of Balzac’s secret engagement to Madame Hanska, of his implied 
criticism of her,** of the scandalously long list of his inamorate, 
of his references to past misconduct, not a word. 


Balzac’s early letters as they appear in the Correspondance, are 
splendidly written. To cite but one example, the famous Letter 
14 quoted by all his biographers—which rises to a final passionate 
wail, almost a prayer: “Laure, Laure, mes deux seuls et immenses 
désirs, étre célébre et étre aimé, seront-ils jamais satisfaits?. . . 
is as well written as any of Voltaire’s, and would indicate that Balzac 
had a style of his own when he was twenty years old. On the other 
hand, Balzac himself, as Gautier tells us, was convinced that he 
did not know how to write artistically, and his biographers speak 
of the pathetic trust which he showed in the literary opinions 
of persons who were far from being his equals. Observing this 
contradiction, the reader who has discovered that some of the 
best of the Balzac letters simply are not authentic is inclined to 
suspect that Letter 14 has been rewritten, at least in part, if not 
in its entirety, by some member of the family.*® 


As a possible explanation of the discrepancies between the manu- 
scripts and Balzac’s letters as published in the Correspondance, 
Professor Canfield®® suggests to me that the Survilles may have 
used other manuscripts than those found by Lovenjoul. In sup- 
port of this view he points out that no real motive existed for 
changing dates already given in the manuscripts, and also 
that Balzac wrote scratch copies of other letters, notably those to 
‘Madame de Berny which have been deciphered by Hanotaux and 
Vicaire. On the other hand, is seems reasonable to suppose that 


 Arrigon, op. cit., p. 150 and note. 

47 Arrigon, op. cit., p. 155. 

48 She reminds him of Madame de Lignolles, the heroine of the Chevalier de 
Faublis, one of the most licentious tales of the eighteenth century. Lovenjoul 
Roman d'amour, pp. 79-85. The authenticity of this letter has been questioned. 

* Part of this letter is quoted from the manuscript by Arrigon, op. cit., p. 80. 

5° Professor Arthur Graves Canfield, of the University of Michigan, has been 
very helpful to me in my study of Balzac and in the composition of this article. I 
acknowledge with pleasure my indebtedness to him. Professor Canfield, who read 
this article in manuscript, suggested the addition to my list of corrections of Nos. 
24, 112, 114, 135, 159, 160, 162, 164, 167, 169, 286, as above. 
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the two nieces are responsible both for the errors in dating and for 
the discrepancies we have noted. If this supposition is correct it 
would perhaps have been just as well had the Survilles been not 
quite so intelligent and a little bit more trustworthy. I have cited 
some thirty-six mistakes in dating to prove that they were careless, 
and the list does not pretend to be complete. Also we have seen 
that they suppressed whatever, in their opinion, it behooved them 
to suppress. Worse than their carelessness, however, or even their 
suppression of intimate and disagreeable situations and events are 
the deliberate changes they have made in the text. Delightful as 
the Correspondance is, it is, in part at least, their style, their 
literary taste, their spirit, their uniform vivacity, their text, not 
that of the great man whose ideas it purports to give us and whose 
moods it is supposed to portray. 

Even if the Survilles had done their work in scholarly fashion 
and had produced an edition as accurate as the meticulous Vicomte 
de Lovenjoul has made the Lettres a l’ Etrangére, it would still have 
been impossible to consider any statement in it as in itself au- 
thoritative. In endeavoring to get at the real Balzac in the letters 
we should still have to contend with the difficulty which confronts 
us in the Lettres a l’ Etrangére, namely, the question as to Balzac’s 
sincerity. From this point of view, the letters, when taken as a 
whole, become singularly illuminating. The conflicting statements 
they contain throw vivid light upon Balzac’s character and even 
give rise to doubts concerning that famed literary method of his. 

For we shall have to admit that Balzac was not, as he was tradi- 
tionally represented, the overgrown boy, perennially childlike 
and touching in his naiveté. His regard for the truth was much 
the same as his wife’s or his nieces’. Concerning any subject 
which really interested him he said what he considered it profit- 
able to say under the circumstances, heedless of the fact that mur- 
der will out, and dreaming as little as did the Survilles and Madame 
Hanska that the indefatigable Vicomte de Lovenjoul and a whole 
troup of erudites would become Balzaciens and would interest 
themselves in collecting papers scattered by the four winds and 
following into shadowy, dark and secret places every step of his 
they could trace. Though Lovenjoul has demonstrated through 
his patient researches that Balzac was what might be called insin- 
cere, he has not drawn this conclusion, as we should rather have 
expected, from the numerous discrepancies existing even between 
the expurgated edition of the Correspondance that the Survilles 
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have left us and the Lettres a l’Etrangére which he himself has 
edited. 

Professor Canfield calls my attention to an interesting instance 
of Balzac’s perversions in the matter of his habit of laboring at 
night and in the early morning hours. Balzac begins one of his 
letters to Madame Hanska in the usual way, witha long tale of 
woe,—how long he has been at work, how early he started, how 
he has suffered at his post. But Professor Canfield notices that a 
few pages farther on he has evidently forgotten the opening para- 
graphs, for he absent-mindedly vouchsafes the information, 
“Auguste forgot to wake me this morning,’’—a slip of the pen 
which calls into question our whole idea of Balzac’s method of work. 

When Balzac was left bankrupt after the failure of his famous 
foundry-printshop he rented an apartment in the rue Cassini and 
settled down to write. Another man would have been crushed by 
the catastrophe. Balzac’s first thought was to make himself a 
far more luxurious home than he could afford. He changed a 
partition, had the place painted and varnished, bought hangings, 
carpets, the finest clock he could find, a handsome mahogany 
bookcase and a number of richly bound books, not to mention an 
entire new personal wardrobe. Madame Balzac like any other 
mother felt it her duty to remonstrate. Her son answers this 
protest in Letter 23 which we have already discussed. Though 
the Survilles carefully censored this letter they have not succeeded 
in making it wholly innocuous. Even in the expurgated text we find 
Balzac justifying himself and informing his sister that the expen- 
sive wall hangings which were causing such a fuss belonged to him 
before his catastrophe. As it happens Lovenjoul, who found every- 
thing, found the bills for this installation which have been quoted 
in another connection.*' These bills prove that everything was 
bought new, including the hangings which came from a shop 
known as the Belle Anglaise and from another of which we first 
read in Anatole France, the Deux Magots in the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. This probably is not the first time—it certainly is not 
the last—that Balzac relied on glibness to get him out of a minor 
scrape. Balzac, as we have said, did not hesitate to fib about 
any subject that really touched him, especially in his love affairs, 
where etiquette seemed to demand it. He reiterated to Madame 
Hanska that she was the first person he really loved. “Vous ne 
savez pas avec quelle force un homme qui n’ a rencontré que tra- 


5 Arrigon, op. cit., p. 233. -¢ 
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vaux sans recompense et douleurs sans joie, s’ attache 4 un coeur 
ou pour la premiére fois il trouve des consolations.”’.. . . le con- 
stant et fidéle amour que vous avez ranimé pour la premiére et la 
derniére fois dans sa plénitude’’**—statements which he was con- 
tradicting in the unpublished letters to Madame Surville written 
at the same epoch. He maintained to Madame Hanska that he 
wrote no oxe but her, that he saw no woman, that his beloved 
companion was a dragon-fly whom he adored and flattered and 
courted because the insect, which might have crossed the Italian 
Alps beyond which the “‘polar star” was sojourning, reminded him 
of her; and all the while he was writing long letters to ‘‘Louise”’ 
and paying court to Madame Visconti, to mention but two out of 
his long list of flirtations.* Can any one now imagine Balzac 
living in plus complete isolement and plus profonde solitude, as he 
affirms in these letters? He tells his fiancée that the poésie du 
voyage (Madame Claire Brunne, the pretty little page who followed 
him everywhere on his Italian trip caused furore among the gossips) 
was “‘poésie’”’ and nothing more. He goes on to describe her: 


Je vous dirai naivement ce qu’il en fut, et, quand vous serez a Paris je 
vous la montrerai pour votre punition; vous verrez que jamais je n’eus 
de goat pour ces femmes qui, semblables 4 Madame de Lamartine, in- 
spirent des vers de vieille comédie: 


Et parbleu, chevalier, je veux étre un coquin, 

Si ce diable de nez n’est pas d’un bleu turquein! 
avec lesquels j’ai fait pouffer de rire tout un salon, ot l’on me demandait 
mon avis. C’était, cara diva, une amie intime de Madame Carraud. Je 
ne l’ai plus revue depuis.™ 


Balzac reiterates in his letters to Madame Hanska protestations 
of indifference and hatred for the Countesse Visconti and her 
marvellous blond beauty, as well as for the Duchesse de Castries, 
of whose convulsing effect on his emotions he gave us a very differ- 
ent account in the Histoire des Treize. 


8 Ftrangere, I, p. 31. 

53 Revue des deux mondes. See the letters to Madame Carraud already mentioned. 
His request that Madame Carraud find him a young girl with 200,000 or perhaps 
100,000 francs dowry which can be applied to the payment of his debts may be a 
blind. 

5 Etrangére, 22 February, 1842. 

5% Conf. H. Prior, Revue de Paris, 15 janvier 1924. M. M. Serval: Une amie de 
Balzac, Paris 1925, has written a history of Mme Marbouty in which he accepts 
Balzac’s versions of the episode. It is perhaps 4 propos to note that Mme Marbouty 
paid 500 francs toward the twenty days’ outing. 
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Hanotaux and Vicaire have gone to much trouble to prove that 
Madame de Berny had for Balzac a noble, self-sacrificing love 
which Balzac more than once acknowledges that he returned. Yet 
in 1842, he writes that poor Madame de Berny has spoiled the 
six or eight years she has given him in his horrible youth. 

Relating to Madame de Berny there exists an example of untrust- 
worthiness of a different kind. In a letter dated du 13 juillet au 
22 aéut 1836,—a date to which Balzac in the letter draws particular 
attention: “cette date n’ est pas indifférente,’—he tells Madame 
Hanska that the news of Madame de Berny’s death combined with 
the annoyances attendant upon the liquidation of the Chronique 
de Paris, crushed him and almost killed him so that he seized upon 
the first pretext to go to Italy to recuperate from the shock. And 
yet at the same time in the Correspondance he writes as follows 
in Letter 22 of the series to Louise: 


Don’t ask me why I didn’t write on the twenty-fifth of August. The 
twenty-fifth I slept fifteen hours, my physical nature having worn itself 
out on the twenty-third and twenty-fourth. I had taken these two days 
off on my return from Italy to read my mail, answer it and take up the 
payments that had fallen due... . . The frightful sorrow that was to come 
to me did come; it was there among all the other letters, the letter of 
mourning. I succumbed. I slept fifteen or sixteen hours during three 


_days. I could do nothing. I was like a child two days old. 


Madame de Berny died on the twenty-seventh of July. 

In the Preface to the Comédie Humaine Balzac gives the public 
the impression that he is an ardent Catholic. He tells Madame 
Hanska he is a Swedenborgian. Deleted passages in Letter 13 
show him to be unequivocally anticlerical. “Vas-tu donc aller 
a la messe et plier le genou devant les préjugés et les platres de 
Péglise?”’ Interpreted this means that politically Balzac is 
Catholic and that personally he is a Swedenborgian, even 
though Catholicism and Swedenborgianism are “diametrically 
opposed.” 

Balzac first pretends he was cheated when he sold his scrap- 
book on Napoleon for four thousand francs and that the store- 
keeper who bought it will make one hundred thousand francs and 
a title out of it. A month later he forgets and tells Madame 
Hanska that he had to be as crafty as Figaro to make the store- 
keeper pay four thousand francs for something no editor would 
buy. 


% Etrangére, I, 490, 494. 
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It is not in the least probable that the reactionary French 
Academy of the day ever considered giving the Prix Montyon to 
the author of the Contes Drolatiques and the Physiologie du Mariage. 
Nevertheless Balzac tells us that in trying to avoid this prize for 
the Médecin de Campagne he used as much effort as another man 
would have given to obtain it.5” 

Rather illuminating are Balzac’s remarks that he had for money 
the same contempt that Madame Hanska professed for it; that he 
strove for glory only to layit at Madame Hanska’s feet,®* that had it 
not been for Madame Hanska he would have gone to live in some 
hole or other on twelve hundred francs a year;** that all his political 
striving was for Madame Hanska too; that his ideas of honor and 
probity were so inseparably bound up with Madame Hanska that 
but for her he would have repudiated even his debts; that all his 
work and his overwork were merely to prove his love for her.*° 

And how shall we judge his affection for Madame Hanska, “that 
high idealistic love of his,’”’ as Mr. John Cooper Powys puts it, 
the force that brought into being Eugénie Grandet and Balzac’s 
best work if we are to believe M. Le Breton? Even if we had not 
Letter 109, could we help noticing, in close proximity to his pro- 
testations of affection, his craftily prepared hints for loans 
and gifts which Madame Hanska did not appear to understand? 
Balzac’s biographers have made him out to be a sort of dual per- 
sonality, a striver and a sentimentalist,—on the one hand a man 
with a thirst for power and dominion, and on the other a sort 
of French Lord Byron, with this difference, that he fell in love with 
any women who happened to look at him aslant. Balzac’s letters 
when taken asa whole at least prove conclusively that, like all the 
other great men we know anything about, Balzac was dominated 
by a single ambition. With a fixity of purpose of which only 
genius is capable, Balzac wrung from life what he wanted it to 
give him,—preéminence in his chosen field. 


57 Tbid., 158. 

58 Ftrangére, I, 64, 180, 440, 572; II, 18, 243, etc. 

59 Tbid., II, 12, 59. 

6 Lovenjoul, Roman d’amour, p. 70-71, tells us that when Balzac wished to see 
Madame Hanska in Switzerland he told everyone, and wrote to Madame Carraud, 
that he was going to seek in the little mountain country a cheap vellum paper on 
which to print an edition of the classics within the reach of the poorest classes. 
Here he succeeds in pulling the wool over every one’s eyes. One critic even cites 
this quest of paper as a particularly dazzling proof of Balzac’s flightiness and 
instability. Cf. also Correspondance, p. 182. 
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His biographers to the contrary, notwithstanding, Balzac was 
emphatically not a sentimentalist. Numerous as were the women 
whom he is reported to have adored, not one, except perhaps 
for a comparatively short time Madame de Berny, ever really took 
first place with Balzac; every one of them served his ambition, 
helped in one way or another to write the Comédie Humaine. 
His biographer has justly remarked that the years Balzac passed 
in the office of M. Guyonnet-Merville were not wasted, and the 
time which he spent with his women friends was turned to equally 
good account. Hanotaux of course, following Lovenjoul, shows 
that Madame de Berny trained the writer, formed his taste and 
became his willing slave. We may be equally sure that he is analys- 
ing a Duchesse de Castries whenever he depicts a flirt. What is 
more, even Madame Hanska did not divert him from his work.*! 
Long as were the letters he wrote to Madame Hanska during the 
whole period prior to their marriage in 1850, he never once lost 
his head; he kept his eyes continually on the horizon, seeking some 
more tractable wealthy woman of the highest aristocracy of Europe 
to whom he might bring his troubles and his debts. In this con- 
nection is there more than one conclusion to be drawn from Balzac’s 
continual harping on money and his need of financial aid in all 
the hundreds of pages he wrote to the Russian countess and mis- 
tress of forty thousand serfs?* Hardly a page, certainly not a 
letter passes without some mention being made of the unhappiness 
which it would be so possible for her to assuage. Following are a 
few of these allusions, the first dated the nineteenth of July 
1837 and headed “Pour Vous:” 


Je serais bien injuste si je ne disais pas que de 1823 a 1833 un ange m’a 
soutenu dans cette horrible guerre. Mme. de B .. . . quoique mariée, a 
été comme un Dieu pour moi. 

Elle a été une mére, une amie, une famille, un ami, un conseil; elle a fait 
l’écrivain, elle a consolé le jeune homme, elle a créé le gout, elle a pleuré 
comme une sceur, elle a ri, elle est venue tous les jours comme un bien- 
faisant sommeil, endormir les douleurs. Elle a fait plus; quoique en puis- 
sance de mari, elle a trouvé le moyen de me préter jusqu’d 45,000 francs, 
et j’ai rendu les derniers six mille francs en 1836, avec les intéréts a cing 
pour cent, bien entendu. Mais elle n’a jamais parlé de ma dette que peu 


6 Etrangére, 11, 36. He is speaking of the difficulty of concentrating. ‘‘Ordinaire- 
ment, quand je puis vous écrire quelques lignes, c’est et ce fut toujours le matin en 
me levant, en attendant que mes esprits me reviennent et soient en état de reprendre 
les travaux de la veille (1842). 

2 Correspondance, p. 561. 
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a peu; sans elle certes je serais mort. Elle a souvent deviné que je n’avais 
pas mangé depuis quelques jours; elle a pourvu 4 tout ave cune angéavais 
bonté; elle a encouragé cette fierté qui préserve un homme de toute 
bassesse, et qu’aujourdhui mes amis me reprochent comme un sot contente- 
ment de moi-méme, cette fierté que Boulanger a peut-étre poussé 4a l’excés 
dans mon portrait. 

Aussi ce souvenir est-il pour beaucoup dans ma vie; il est ineffacable, 
car il se méle a tout. Il n’y a plus chez moi de larmes que pour deux 
personnes, pour elle, qui n’est plus, et pour celle qui est encore, et qui, 
jespére, sera toujours.™ 

La dette est une comtesse qui m’aime un peu trop tendrement. Je ne 
puis la renvoyer; elle se met obstinément entre l’amour, la paix, l’oisiveté 
et moi. C’est trop laid, ce sort-la, pour le jeter 4 qui que ce soit. Je le 
souhaiterais 4 mes ennemis. II n’y a qu’une seule femme au monde de qui 
j'accepterais quelque chose, parceque je suis sir de l’aimer toute ma vie. 
Mais, si elle ne m’aimait pas ainsi, je me tuerais en songeant au réle que 
jaurais joué.... J’ai trente-neuf ans, 150,000 francs de dettes;.... Je 
n’ai pas la courage d’achever, car je m’apercois que la tristesse qui me 
dévore serait trop cruelle sur le papier, et je dois faire 4 l’amie la grAce de 
la garder sur mon cceur.* 

Je ne vous parle pas de nos élections qui sont finies, car j’éprouve une 
rage en pensant que faute de quatre mille ducats, je ne suis pas cette année 
a la Chambre.® 

Sans dette et dans l’aisance, tout m/’arrivera; la députation, l’Académie, 
etc. Bien plus, je serais débarassé de toutes les calomnies qui me poursui- 
vent, quand on me verra, marié, dans la position ot je dois étre.® 

M. Paul Bourget and as recently as 1924 M. André Bellesort 
maintain that no one can entertain the slightest doubt of Balzac’s 
sincere and passionate love for Madame Hanska: 


From one end to the other of this voluminous correspondence® words of 
tenderness, amorous transports succeed each other without interruption. 
She is his strength, his happiness, his treasure, his pearl, his dear love 
wife, a masterpiece of the heart which is not met with twice in a human 
life-time. He loves her with all the joys, all the superstitions, all the 
illusions of the first love. For her, if she wished it, he would break his 
pen! ‘I am frightened to see how you have become my life!—You have 
the most heavenly soul I know and you have intoxicating beauties.— 
Other men haven’t as I have, in their heart an immense love, a throne 
before which they prostrate themselves without baseness.’ 


FEtrangére, I, 418. Tbid., p. 478—May 20th, 1836. 

% Tbid., If, 55. July 12th, 1842. Cf. I, 254. 

% Tbid., I1, 74—October 31st, 1842. 

87 André Bellesort, Balzac et son oeuvre. 1924, p. 116. M. Bourget’s views are 
given in his Pages de critique et de doctrine. Vol. II, Art. Balzac. 
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MM. Bourget and Bellesort maintain that it would be impossible 
to keep this up for seventeen long years with an ulterior motive. 
At the same time, one should not forget in this connection a 
certain conversation between Balzac and his friend Gautier, 
which Gautier relates in detail. Balzac gives the younger man 
a rule of life, measures the energy a man wastes in loving a woman, 
and ends with the words: Only make love through letters. It forms 
the style. 

Even the casual reader of the Comédie Humaine is struck by 
the frequency with which Balzac’s finest women, as well as some 
who are not fine, come to the rescue of their lovers with important, 
or merely timely, sums. To a student of Balzac it is evident that 
from their conduct Balzac derives a certain nervous relief and un- 
questioned intellectual satisfaction. 

It is perhaps in connection with Eugénie Grandet that the Lettres 
@ l’Etrangére become most illuminating. Written in 1833, soon 
after the master’s first meeting with his fiancée, Eugénie Grandet 
has been explained as the miracle of his love, the tangible artistic 
embodiment of his erotic exaltation. It would appear that this 
exquisitely delicate analysis of a sensitive woman’s soul, this 
masterpiece among masterpieces, had a supernatural, or a divinely 
natural, cause, nothing less than the power of ecstasy proceeding 
from the communion of Balzac’s spirit with the source of his in- 
spiration. Only read again the Lettres a l’Etrangére, noting the 
strong hints for gifts of money that run like a leit-motif through 
their pages, read again the central incident of Eugénie Grandet, 
where Eugénie joyously gives all her treasure to her cousin, and 
judge whether Eugénie Grandet is not rather the magnificent ar- 
tistic realization of a scene a thousand times longed-for, a thousand 
times rehearsed in the imagination of the author.** 

Our quotation from the Leitres dl’ Etrangére would prove that 
MM. Bourget and Bellesort and critics generally give somewhat too 
literal an interpretation to the terms of endearment in which these 
volumes abound, and that in his relations with Madame Hanska 
Balzac was not absolutely and altogether idealistic. Examples 
could be multiplied. Balzac was not more simple and straightfor- 


68 Madame Surville, in the biography of her brother which forms a preface to 
the Correspondance in the Oeuvres complétes, tells us that all his life her brother ex- 
pected confidently that some millionaire would make him an unconditional gift 
of his entire fortune, merely because as a genius he could make better use of it than 
the millionaire himself. 
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ward when writing to Werdet or to Madame Bechet or when talking 
of the trips he was saving ( ! ) to take. Our study of the Corre- 
spondance has convinced us that we can accept the declarations 
contained in it only with very considerable limitations and that we 
must receive much of the information available in the Lettres 
a l’Etrangére not as the truth, necessarily, but as Balzac’s state- 
ments of what he wanted his friends to believe.*® 

Obviously, a scholarly edition of the Correspondance should be 
given to the public. M. Marcel Bouteron, the learned librarian 
of the Institut de France, is the person logically fitted to direct 
such a work. 

IRENE CORNWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


69 There are other interesting rapprochements.—One of Balzac’s last published 
letters to his mother announces his marriage and informs her that his wife has settled 
her fortune upon her children and reserved only an annuity for herself. 

On August 18, 1850 Balzac writes to M. Louis Véron from Dresden: “Oh! Que 
de belles choses il y a ici: J’en suis déja pour une toilette de vingt-cinq 4 trente mille 
francs qui est mille fois plus belle que celle de la duchesse de Parme. Les orfévres 
du moyen Age sont bien supérieurs aux nétres, et j’ai découvert des tableaux mag- 
nifiques. Si je reste il n'y aura plus un liard de la fortune de ma femme, car elle a 
acheté un collier de perles 4 rendre folle une sainte.” 
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LV 
DAUDET’S ATMOSPHERIC SENSIBILITY 


HE writer of the present paper, while engaged recently in 

editing Tartarin sur les Alpes, was particularly struck by the 
recurrence of rain, the continual drip from sky and mountainside 
that accompanies Tartarin in all his adventures. The dampness 
in the book seemed almost an obsession, as if Daudet had deliber- 
ately let loose floods that gushed and gurgled through his pages. 
Through what a wealth of humid detail, what sprinkles and splash- 
es, wettings and soakings, the author delights in dragging his 
hero! Upon reflection, Daudet’s other works somehow began to 
seem reminiscently full of weather. Pages resplendent with Midi 
sunshine mingled in memory with northern damp and fog. The 
writer was thereupon moved to re-examine the works of Daudet 
from this point of view. The results of that study, set forth in the 
following pages, seem to justify fully the impression with which it 
began; namely, that it is not so much as an author full of meridio- 
nal sunlight that Daudet should be known, but rather as worker 
in moisture, a dabbler in damp, a keen observer of the vagaries 
of mist and rain. 

Let us begin by noting the réle that the sun plays in the Midi, 
according to our author, and then proceed with his implications 
concerning Parisian weather, and rain in general. These will lead 
to a few considerations on light and water, each suggesting phases 
in our author’s literary development. 


I. DEPENDENCE ON SUNLIGHT 


Careful examination of the pages of Daudet seems to lead to 
the conclusion that the sun is an animating orb, actually more 
manifest by its influence than its presence. Daudet calls his race 
of Méridionaux crickets that sing at their doorways in the sun 
(24, p. 50).1. There was something of the grillon, in all the féli- 
brige fervor, and Mistral’s own poem, Les grillons, voices perfectly 
the cheerful hum-chant of Provencal poets and insects alike. It 
is a song to the sun begging for its light, a prayer that is instinc- 
tive in Daudet as it is in his compatriots of the south. He is said 
to have exclaimed, many a time, his arms waving in air, his mono- 
cle swinging (35, p. 81): ‘‘Le Midi, mais c’est la vie, le soleil, la 

1 The first number in the parenthesis indicates the title of the book according 
to the list at the end of the study. 
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joie, l'art!’ He notes with a quaint surprise hinting of incredulity 
that there is actually a M. de F., a Provencal whose hands were 
once frozen (24, p. 18). It was the view of a sunset over the Tuile- 
ries in ruins that suggested to him the theme of Les rois en exil 
(27, p. 10). The very vagaries of Tartarin are a comic manifesta- 
tion of what the sun’s rays can do in shaping thought and action 
down in the Midi: 


Et pour bien me comprendre, allez-vous-en dans le Midi, et vous verrez. 
Vous verrez ce diable de pays ou le soleil transforme tout et fait tout plus 
grand que nature..... Ah! le seul menteur du Midi, s’il y en a un, 
c’est le soleil... .. Tout ce qu’il touche, il exagére! . .. . (4, p. 14) 


This is equally true of the more serious Numa Roumestan. The 
author’s comment on this book is illustrative of how the climate 
of his native heath affected him. After refuting any intention of 
portraying Gambetta in Numa, he maintains: 


Le vrai est que pendant des années et des années, dans un minuscule 
cahier vert que j’ai la devant moi, plein de notes serrées et d’inextricables 
ratures, sous ce titre générique, LE MIDI, j’ai résumé mon pays de nais- 
sance, climat, moeurs, tempérament, l’accent, les gestes, frénésies et 
ébullutions de notre soleil. (21, p. 43) 


We can echo the cry of anguish that runs through Tartarin 
sur les Alpes as he adventures through a sunless land, a cry that 
escapes from Daudet from the very first line as he remembers his 
own travels in Switzerland and finds his mind chilled by yellow 
fogs and constant rains. He speaks of the fabled hour of the sun- 
set with a sinking of the heart, as if there never were any sun to 
set in that country. 

Even at night l’homme du Midi turns instinctively to the sky, 
for in lieu of the brilliant orb there will be a blue limpidity, warm- 
ing and consoling, presaging the arrival of a sunny day. He does 
not need to look at landmarks to tell him where he is. A glance 
above reveals his latitude. In one of his reminiscent books, Daudet 
admits that he cannot remember the place where a certain episode 
occurred but insists that it was in the Midi because the sky was 
limpid, deep blue, starry (22, p. 95). He is equally sure a little 
later (p. 124) that they were no longer in the Midi because “‘le 
bleu de la nuit [est] moins profond.” This geographical instinct 
is amazing in its self-confidence and its assumptions. It is based 
almost entirely on sensitiveness to climate. It crops out in Dau- 
det’s writing so spontaneously, one has only to bend down to pick 
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these little flowerings of latitude. Thus, Numa, who has fallen 
asleep on the train speeding south, suddenly opens his eyes, like 
a child called by its mother. ‘‘Déja le Midi commengait, le ciel 
se creusait d’abimes bleus entre les nuées que chassait le vent. Un 
rayon chauffait la vitre....’’ (10, p. 356) 

Such assurance, such a taking for granted that the sun is doing 
his duty in the right place, must be contagious. Sunstroke by 
suggestion seems entirely possible in the company of these wor- 
shippers of Phoebus. Mme. Daudet shows it, although she was a 
Northerner. She lived in close companionship with her husband. 
One quotation will suggest how fully his influence works in her. 
From the Céte d’Azur, March 30, 1917, she writes: 


Jécris ceci....en face d’une mer superbe, agitée et bleue sous mes 
fenétres; immense coupe de saphir écumant, sous un soleil d’un bleu plus 
pale. L’idée de la guerre, ses horribles suites de massacres et de morts, 
s’atténueraient dans cette atmosphére de vie intense et de soleil exaspéré; 
et l’on comprend presque ces méridionaux, qui osent dire, en parlant de 
la catastrophe mondiale: ‘Votre guerre! ... ,’’ comme s’ils n’y étaient 
pour rien! .... (25, p. 167) 


Here is the same inevitable sunlight, inexorably permeating a diary 
and causing sudden shadows to fall athwart unhappy thoughts. 

One day Daudet helped a poor fellow southerner, opened his 
home to him, and even translated and published in French a Pro- 
vencal work he had written. Daudet asked him why he chose to 
write in dialect and Bonnet answered (28, introd.) first, to imitate 
the example of Mistral, and second because, amidst the somber 
hours of Paris, 


toujours le provenca: m’a fait lumiére et tenu chaud. Je me souviens de 
soirs d’hiver ot n’ayant a la maison ni pain, ni feu, ni lampe, j’écrivais 
debout dans la rue, au clair d’un bec de gaz ou d’une devanture. Eh bien! 
malgré les gelées les plus dures, mon crayon restait ferme et mes doigts 
ne sentaient pas le froid, chauffés par nos jolis mots de soleil comme par 
une poignée de chataignes toutes fumantes. 


Daudet well knew the warmth that comes from his Nimois dialect 
which his parents had strictly forbidden him to use but which he 
stealthily acquired in spite of them. Bonnet at the beginning of 
their acquaintance admitted to Daudet whom he called his ‘‘Baile” 
(seigneur) his surprise that in spite of his coming to Paris at such a 
tender age he had maintained his Nimois fervor in the love of his 
native soil and its language. Daudet’s only response was to launch 
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into Provengal and to insist that between them no other tongue 
be used. (32) 

The contact with these sunny sources revived in Daudet hidden 
wellsprings more or less covered over by the hermetic fogs of the 
North. We know well enough what inspiration and renewed health 
his so-called mill brought him. He eagerly sought the sun and 
his compatriots as one starving asks for food. Installed in his grass- 
hopper library, wrapped in warmth, his fancy awoke to prodigious 
leaps. His son Léon who accompanied him on some of these restora- 
tive trips to the Midi tells us: 


Nous avons été maintes fois dans le Midi ensemble. Nous avons par- 
couru ces routes ol il avait jadis promené sa jeunesse... . avec cette 
éblouissante gaité et cette surabondance de vie .. . . (27, p. 12) 

Prés de son ami Frédéric Mistral, ou bien chez les Parrocel, encore en 
Provence, c’est la que je l’ai vu le plus tumultueux, le plus propagateur 
d’allégresse. Sa race, son milieu, le contact de ses compatriotes exaltaient 
en lui ces forces vives, imprévues, étourdissantes. (34) 


This yearning for the life giving elements of his sunny south 
was naturally all the more accentuated by Daudet’s illness and 
his long sojourns in Paris, foggy and cold, where he felt more an 
exile than a resident.(33, p. 17) Perhaps his son has expressed 
his father’s nostalgia best: 


L’auteur de Tartarin et de Numa Roumestan répondait 4 ceux qui lui 
demandaient s’il pensait souvent 4 son pays d’origine: “Le Midi, j’en 
créve,” exprimant par 1a qu'au milieu des brovillards de Paris il ne perdait 
jamais le regret de son soleil, de sa chaude Provence, de ses horizons nets. 
Cette nostalgie est sensible 4 travers l’ceuvre tout entiére. (27, p. 12) 


This frequent testimony shows how he missed his Midi, and how 
like Anteus he needed contact with his soil. Under the southern 
sun, his sap circulates. This sun, however, must be considered 
figuratively. There is more toying with the idea of its light and 
warmth, more spiritual affinity, more psychological interaction, 
than an actual physical relationship to it. When the sun appears 
as heat, it is not so attractive, and it is this side of Daudet’s pre- 
sentation of sunlight that proceed next now to consider. 


II. Heat AND Dust 


The realistic pictures drawn by our author of the heat of the 
Midi, the long periods of drought, the descriptions where the words 
bralé and poussiéreux alternate with the inevitability of the seasons, 
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would hardly serve as advertisements for attracting tourists. It 
would seem evident from the consideration of even a few of these 
passages that Daudet was aware of the desolateness of his carbon- 
ized landscapes, but was intuitively seeking nevertheless in the 
midst of the inexorable heat those benefits which we know scienti- 
fically today only the sun’s rays can impart. Let us not be prepared 
then for a picture of a Midi of dazzling beauty. It would be hard to 
find anywhere more exactly expressed the implacable scorching, 
the breathless exhaustion of those exposed to this ebullient temper- 
ature. Ernest Daudet, the brother of Alphonse, finds almost simi- 
lar words in his writings to convey the heat. He speaks (26, p. 51) 
of the family excursions at Nimes: ‘‘Un autre but de promenade, 
c’était la vigne, petite propriété située aux portes de la ville... . 
toute rétie par le soleil et qui ne nous offrait d’autre abri qu’un 
kiosque en treillage.”” He too mentions “‘la terre durcie par les 
longues sécheresses de cette saison.” The adjective réti is his 
favorite qualificative in connection with the effects of the Midi 
sun. Alphonse instead uses and abuses the term bralé. ‘‘A mesure 
que nous approchons, l’aspect change, le terrain véritable apparait, 
désolé, brailé de soleil .. .’”’ (21, p. 250) “Il faut vous dire que 
ma ville natale est un pays extraordinaire, brailé, desséché par 
le mistral et le soleil...” (22, p. 19) Even in the Lettres de 
mon moulin where he paints in his exuberant youth the charm and 
gayety of the local scenery, we can discover such passages as 
these on the famous Camargue, still containing the aforementioned 
brilure: (3, p. 272) 


Le fait est que, l’été venu, quand les marais sont a sec et que la vase 
blanche des roubines se crevasse 4 la grande chaleur, l’ile n’est vraiment 
pas habitable..... C’était pitié de voir les visages jaunes, tirés, les 

tyeux cerclés, trop grands, de ces malheureux condamnés 4 se trainer, 
pendant trois mois, sous ce plein soleil inexorable, qui brile les fiévreux 
sans les réchauffer.... . 


Even more ubiquitous than the simple burning and roasting 
administered by Phoebus is the combination of heat and dust. 
The dust seems very much alive in the Midi, pervasive and pene- 
trating, covering vegetation with an unpleasant grayness and en- 
tering lungs at every breath. Ernest is as much aware of it as his 
brother and his phrase “une belle journée sous le soleil, sur les 
routes blanches de poussiére”’ (26,p.41) furnishes a theme on which 
both elaborate. Alphonse describes an excursion (21, p. 213): ... 
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“on loue un omnibus et fouette dans le vent, le soleil, la poussiére 
aveuglante et brilante.”’ He also mentions here the ‘‘chemin blanc 
comme la neige.’’ His reminiscences on his birthplace cannot ex- 
clude these ever-present elements of discomfiture (2, p. 1): “Je suis 
né le 13 mai, 1840, dans une ville du Languedoc ov |’on trouve, 
comme dans toutes les villes du Midi, beaucoup de soleil, pas mal 
de poussiére..... ” It is the wind of course, the mistral, that stirs 
up these fine particles and makes its presence felt as well as heard 
when it swoops down from the “ciel de vent et de flamme qui vous 
dévore la moelle.’’ (21, p. 43) So constant is this combination, so 
inevitable in the mind of Daudet is the association of dust and 
heat, that any reference to one will generally elicit a mention of 
the other. It is well to exhibit by a few additional quotations this 
warp and woof of which his climatic reminiscences are woven: 


Justement ce matin-la il faisait un temps admirable, mais qui ne valait 
rien pour courir les routes: trop de mistral et trop de soleil, une vraie 
journée de Provence. .... (3, p. 136) 

A perte de vue, la route de la Combe-aux-Fées poudroie sous le soleil 
du Midi..... L’air est embrasé....et sur les ormeaux du bord du 
chemin, tout couverts de poussiére blanche, des milliers de cigales se 
répondent d’un arbre 4 l’autre.... . (3, p. 153) 

.... pour rester deux heures debout sur ces dalles flambantes, deux 
heures dans ce soleil, tuant, aveuglant, 4 respirer de la flamme et de la 
poussiére 4 odeur de poudre. ... . (10, p. 10) 
>. ... Ronmestan voyait se lever devant lui son enfance de gamin 
provencal courant les fétes de campagne, dansant sous les platanes 
feuillus des places villageoises, dans la poudre blanche des grands chemins, 
sur la !avande des cétes brilées. (10, p. 23) 


It is clear that these are the two principal elements of Pro- 
vencal climate according to Daudet. They do not make the Midi 
seem quite like fairyland. This country rarely presents itself 
under any other natural aspects, except possibly in winter. ‘Le 
1* décembre, 186...., 4 l’heure de midi, par un soleil d’hiver 
provengal, un temps clair, luisant, splendide .. . ” (4, p. 23) We 
are in Marseilles and in the city at least the dust will be laid. 
We find another dustless Midi scene (3, p. 147) of a morning when 
Daudet’s little hill shivers under a white carpet of frost. But 
these are exceptional situations when for reasons beyond his con- 
trol the sun will have to do without his Provengal attendant. How 
awkward, how disagreeable and overwhelming climatic dust can 
be only those who have lived near wide prairies or deserts can 
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know. Our author’s association of sun and dust is realistic and 
accurate. If his descriptions are read deliberately, they will suggest 
sufficiently sweat and itch, two human concomitants of heat and 
dust. It cannot be said that on the objective side, Daudet has 
made the climate of the Midi seem attractive. 


III. Paris IN THE SUN 


La matinée était magnifique, un de ces grands soleils de mai qui em- 
plissent les fruiteries de bottes de lilas et de cerisesen bouquets. (5, p. 214) 


Thus Daudet, in the dilation of heart which Spring might bring 
to the contracted wintry spirit of the city-dweller. The fever of 
the season is upon him, added to the fact that in the story of Les 
petits patés, artistic background has to be sunlit. Lest the reader 
believe that the quotation above is characteristic of our author 
when he refers to Paris weather, let us hasten to say that it was 
culled only after much turning of pages. There is one more spot 
in an early work where Daudet permits a sunbeam to stray, but 
its appearance is most stagy: (1, p. 121) 


Ce jour-la, jour inusité, 

Il faisait un vrai temps d’été, 
Et du Temple a la Madeleine 
La vieille Lutéce était pleine 
De soleil et d’activité. 


In another early book the sun affords excellent backdrop effects, 
his shining presence explicable only because: the artistic sense 
of our writer beckons him in. As Le Petit Chose walks on the 
boulevard in the sun, he feels more keenly the, ineptitude of his 
caoutchoucs, the only footgearthe has brought from Provence. 
Later, when he reads his poems to his brother Jacques who is 


_ seated at the window, the setting sun makes a flame-lit curtain 


out of the panes. (2) 


For these few instances of a normal sunshine, the references to 
a bizarre, distorted, equivocal light are legion. The simplest way 
to iridicate how Daudet reacts to sunshine in Paris is to say that 
he sees no such thing. He is painfully aware of the sun’s absence 
when he touches the subject of weather, and when he does not go 
out of his way to refute its presence, he diminishes and impoverish- 
es it to the vanishing point. He describes a schoolyard (7, p. 71), 
“€clairée d’un étroit et court soleil si maigrement distribué.... 
qu’il fallait, pour le sentir, pour le humer, pour le savourer, s’ados- 
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ser aux grands murs noirs qui l’absorbaient tout entier.’’ Can 
a more queer and terrifying sunshine be imagined than one that 
slants its rays across a courtyard threshold at the asylum of La 
Salpétriére, making a bar behind which is visible a row of ges- 
ticulating crazy people afraid to approach the light? (23, p. 135) 
It is noteworthy that by some association of unpleasant experience 
Daudet thinks in connection with hot city sunshine of sticky pav- 
ing. The disagreeable association occurs frequently enough tv be 
called characteristic. ‘‘Pendant les grands mois de chaleur, quand 
l’asphalte des boulevards devient tiéde et mou sous les pas... .”’ 


- (20, p. 55) He jots down among his notes this arresting pathetic 


scene: 


Vu par un jour d’été une chose touchante: un papillon égaré en plein 
soleil sur la Place de la Concorde. L’air brdlant, l’asphalte molle, la bes- 
tiole s’en allait dans ce Sahara, voletant au ras du sol, cherchant la 
fraicheur au dessus de quelques gouttes d’eau tombées d’un tonneau d’ar- 
rosage. (24, p. 15) 


The notion of liquefaction includes the sun itself, ‘un ciel de 
soleil fondu” (23, p. 18), and puts a fitting climax to our treat- 
ment of this ineffectual urban orb. It is spiritless, devoid of cheer- 
ing warmth, of those healthy ebullient rays that make the soleil 
de Provence the only sun there really is. The Midi is the region 
where this heavenly body vibrates sympathetically to a people 
attuned to its magnetic power. As for Paris, with all its paving, 
the sun is practically unknown there. When he does come, he 
merely liquifies asphalt: 


IV. Paris Foc anp DAmp 


No one can read Daudet’s realistic novels with their scenes in 
Paris without sharing the author’s unhappy reaction to the in- 
tolerable weather which that capital endures in his books. Fog 
and damp, slippery sidewalks, dripping window-panes, deluged 
fountains, humidity that drifts penetratingly, torrents that swirl 
down facades, mud, wet, these are a few of the sad elements that 
compose Parisian weather. A series of passages illustrating these 
gloomy conditions makes formidable reading. They prove that 
our son of Nimes, because of his illness, hypersensitivity to cold and 
damp, could not enjoy the climate of the North. So sincere are 
his laments, so evident his resentment against weather condi- 
tions, that a review of them is most impressive. Without resorting 
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to long quotations, let it suffice to repeat here a few of the explo- 
sive terms in which he characterizes the unqualifiable climate from 
which he flees whenever he can: 


Votre Paris bruyant et noir (3, p. 25) 

ciel parisien, gris et brouillé . .”. . trottoirs luisants (10, p. 15) 

Pénétré de froid jusqu’aux moelles malgré les caloriféres (10, p. 327) 

toute lourde de rhumatismes dont elle souffrait depuis qu’elle habitait 
Paris (10, p. 43) 

un déluge de novembre qui rejoint les bassins du parc au ciel bas, étouffé 
de brume (10, p. 100) 

le ciel boueux de Paris (10, p. 201) 

le bruit du vent et les torrents de pluie ruisselant aux gouttiéres (5, 
p. 273) 

Les pieds dans l’eau (5, p. 21) 

Ciel bas, bise froide, brouillard (5, p. 111) 

une pluie fine, une pluie de céte (23, p. 95) 

les brumes de la Seine et ses quais en grisaille (28, introd.) 

ce Paris boueux et transi (7, p. 18) 

jardin parisien ou se dressent de grands murs sombres, muets, couverts 
de lierre, dont l’ombre répand une moisissure partout ou elle traine (7, 
p. 60) 

Si seulement le ciel avait voulu sourire, lui ‘aussi, au lieu de ruisseler 
sans cesse d’une petite pluie fine et cinglante, ou de s’envelopper de tour- 
billons de peluche blanche ... . , si le soleil avait échappé pour de bon, 
en déchirant le gaz trouble dont il s’entourait continuellement (7, p. 75) 

la pluie, une petite pluie serrée, froide, craquante, tomba sans discon- 
tinuer (7, p. 159) ; 

du froid, de la boue, les arbres dépouiliés frissonnant tristement sous 


‘le ciel brumeux (14, p. 219) 


From what depth of soreness of spirit does Daudet extract all 
these adjectives, détrempé, humide, these nouns, buée, averses 
mélées aux fumées de Paris, of which only a few have been indicated 
above! His sensitiveness to inclement weather was extreme and 
his writing in a way is a rebellious lament against the unpleasant 
environment of fog and damp, the botte 4 rhumatisme, in which his 
work forced him to live a good part of his life. He reflects or broods 
over these things, from his arrival in Paris after two shivering 
nights on a train spent in nursing frost-bitten toes, to the spitting 
of blood which sent him scurrying south four years later, on to the 
gathering malady that sapped his creative power when he was 
barely forty-five years of age. He realizes the fight he is waging to 
maintain not only his health but his humor: 
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Dans les brumes de Paris, dans l’éclaboussement de sa boue, de ses tris- 
tesses, j’ai peut-étre perdu le godt et la faculté de rire: mais a lire Tar- 
tarin, on s’apercoit qu’il restait en moi un fond de gaité brusquement 
épanoui a la belle lumiére de la-bas.. (14, p. 149) 


It would be unfair to say that Daudet was never able to see 
anything attractive in low and overcast skies. In winter especially 
there is something soothing in the billowy wrapping overhead that 
sifts a softer filtered light down upon gray Paris: 


L’hiver est la vraie saison de Paris. Pour le voir beau, heureux, opulent, 


_ ce Paris du diable, il faut le regarder vivre sous un ciel bas, alourdi de 


neige. La nature est pour ainsi dire absent du tableau. Ni vent, ni soleil. 
Juste assez de lumiére pour que les couleurs les plus effacées, les moindres 
reflets prennent une valeur admirable, depuis les tons gris roux des monu- 
ments, jusqu’aux perles de jais qui constellent une toilette de femme. 
(6, p. 208) 


Even in fog, when our author lets his esthetic sense guide him 
in his perceptions instead of his impatience and unhappiness, 
he can see a drifting beauty not entirely spoiled by the city: 


Un vrai brouillard, en effet. Dans les rues, ce n’est rien encore; au cceur 
des grandes villes le brouillard ne tient pas plus que la neige. Les toits 
le déchirent, les murs l’absorbent; il se perd dans les maisons 4 mesure 
qu’on les ouvre, fait les escaliers glissants, les rampes humides. Le mouve- 
ment des voitures, le va-et-vient des passants, ces passants du matin, si 
pressés et si pauvres, le hache, l’emporte, le disperse. Il s’accroche aux 
vétements du bureau, étriqués et minces, aux waterproofs des fillettes de 
magasin, aux petites voiles flasques, aux grands cartons de toile cirée. 
Mais sur les quais encore déserts, sur les ponts, la berge, la riviére, c’est 
une brume lourde, opaque, immobile, ou le soleil monte, la-haut, derriére 
Notre-Dame, avec des lueurs de veilleuse dans un verre dépoli. (5, p. 238) 


A passage like this is almost a justification for the transplanta- 
tion of our Méridional. One can easily think of Daudet as curs- 
ing the weather not without a little sense of admiration at its 
persistence. As his own state of health was intimately concerned 
with these reactions to external conditions, we can understand 
his rather severe arraignment of a latitude to which he never be- 
came acclimatized. When musing along the quais one evening, he 
came across a vendor of oranges, a fruit like himself exotic to this 
shivering temperature, and which awakened a responsive memory 
within him of Algerian landscapes. One is tempted to substitute 
for the tropical fruit the name of our méridional author and place 
him, a dépaysé, in the fog-laden landscape: 
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A Paris, les oranges ont l’air triste de fruits tombés sous l’arbre. A 
Vheure oi elles vous arrivent, en plein hiver pluvieux et froid, leur écorce 
éclatante, leur parfum exagéré dans ces pays de saveurs tranquilles, leur 
donnent un aspect étrange, un peu bohémien. Par les soirées brumeuses, 
elles longent tristement les trottoirs, entassées dans leurs petites charrettes 
ambulantes, a la lueur sourde d’une lanterne en papier rouge. (3, p. 203) 


Distantly redolent of the fir and the palm of Heine! 
V. RAIN 


It is a common belief that a foreigner can analyze more search- 
ingly the workings of a government than can one of its citizens. 
A mere transplantation often gives a man the authority to utter 
wisdom. Perhaps by the same token a Méridional may be the only 
one to fathom feelingly what rainy weather signifies in its essence. 
Daudet would certainly encourage us in this fantastic conclusion, 
for I can recall no writer whose agony amidst the wet has elicited 
from him such manifold accents of irony, of vexation, of hatred, 
of despair. 

To be sure they have rain in the Midi, but is so harmless, so 
friendly. See it fall on any of Daudet’s pages: 


Puis, vers midi, il vint un gros orage, et je pensai que la mule n’avait 
pas pu se mettre en route 4 cause du mauvais état des chemins. Enfin, sur 
les trois heures, le ciel étant lavé, la montagne luisante d’eau et de 
soleil,..... (3, p. 60) 

Dimanche dernier, en me levant, j’ai cru me réveiller rue du Faubourg- 
Montmartre. II pleuvait, le ciel était gris, le moulin triste. J ai peur de 
passer chez moi cette froide journée de pluie... . . (He visits Mistral a 
little later that day) Nous sortimes; tout le village était dans les rues; 
un grand coup de bise avait balayé le ciel, et le ciel reluisait joyeusement 
sur les toits rouges mouillés de pluie. (3, p. 177, 184) 


The mistral sweeps away the clouds, the sun shines through, the 
storm has vanished as if by magic. The weather of the Languedoc 
resembles the inhabitants in its facility, mobility, and predominant 
cheer. 

Take a Méridional and place him in the midst of lasting rain 
and he becomes a sadly different being, dispirited and aimless. 
Daudet has repeatedly indicated this hopeless reaction to wet 
weather. One could make a respectable anthology of the passages 
in which he paints comically the despair of Tartarin lost in the 
midst of the deluge. A few sentences will indicate sufficiently to 
what depths one can sink in this moist ambiency: 
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Les plus vaillants n’avaient méme pas le courage de travailler, tellement 
s’amollissaient les corps dans ce climat détrempé. (15, p. 29) 


De temps en temps un touriste attardé traversait le salon, guétres trem- 
pées, caoutchouc ruisselant, allait 4 un grand barométre pendu sur la 
muraille, le tapotait, interrogeait le mercure pour le temps du lendemain 
et s’allait coucher consterné. (12, p. 57) 


Il pleut. A travers les vitres ruisselantes se lisent les noms de stations 
d’aristocratique villégiature, Clarens, Vevey, Lausanne; les chalets rouges, 
les jardinets d’arbustes rares passent sous un voile humide oi s’égouttent 
les branches, les clochetons des toits, les terrasses des hétels. ... . Ex- 
courbaniés, aphone pour la premiére fois, regarde piteusement le lac qui 
les escorte aux portiéres:—En voila de l’eau, Boudiou! . . . . aprés ¢a, je 
ne prends plus de bain de ma vie... . . (12, p. 56) 


Mais le soleil manquait, et les Tarasconnais regardaient ce joli pays a 
travers une buée d’eau qui montait du lac bleu, grimpait les rampes, les 
petites rues caillouteuses, rejoignait au-dessus des maisons en étage 
d’autres nuages noirs amoncelés entre les sombres verdures de la montagne, 
chargés de pluie a en crever. 

—Coquin de sort! Je ne suis pas lacustre, dit Spiridion Excourbaniés 
essuyant la vitre pour regarder les perspectives de glaciers, de vapeurs 
blanches fermant l’horizon en face... .. 

—Moi, non plus, soupira Pascalon....ce brouillard, cette eau 
morte . . . . ca me donne envie de pleurer. (12, p. 52) 


There is more in these passages than a mere satire on Switz- 
erland. There lies underneath these comical sketchings a deep 
feeling of rebellion against sunless climate. The consternation 
depicted is profound. The never ceasing rain leaves our Méridional 
rudderless, like a ship broken by an angry ocean. He is baffled by 
the mist that shrouds his view, he feels imprisoned by these paral- 
lel streaks of water that surround him on all sides unremittingly, 
his ears are annoyed by the clammy drip from walls, his breathing 
is hindered by the air laden with cold moisture. It happens that 
these very lines are being written high up in a Paris apartment over- 
looking the wet square of Saint Sulpice, with a heavy tapping of 
drops accompanying the scratching of the pen, and the vaporous 
curtain of rain softening the gray outlines of housetops against 
the sky. The writer feels at least by environment attuned to his 
subject. 

It is hardly surprising then to find that Daudet pictures rain 
with an affluence of sad vocabulary, a variety of despairing idiom 
that marks a distinctive quality in his writing. Perhaps more than 
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to his treatment of méridional sunlight, attention should be paid 
to his description of rain. For accuracy of observation, for com- 
pleteness in the rendering of every drip, every splash, all the little 
delicate incidents of rainfall, it would be hard to surpass our sen- 
sitive Southerner. There are probably no two books that contain 
more wet weather than the last two of the Tartarin series. They 
were written at a time when our author’s ailments were gradually 
gaining ground, making him take opiates, and engendering a bit- 
terness that affected his writing. This is the period of his satire on 
Switzerland, and on the French Academy. 

How well he has observed rain, how perfectly he has chosen in 
his descriptions those objective details, contrary to his procedure 
with sunlight, that correspond to an inner misery of spirit, can 
only be illustrated by a few quotations, which will need no further 
comment: 


A—From Tartarin sur les Alpes 


A droite et 4 gauche, de grands vergers, des prairies grasses et humides 
traversées de ces mémes canaux d’irrigation en troncs d’arbres. Cela 
faisait un long clapotis du haut en bas de la montagne, et chaque fois 
que le piolet de |’Alpiniste accrochait au passage les branches basses 
d’un chéne ou d’un noyer, sa casquette crépitait comme sous une pomme 
d’arrosoir. (p. 15) 

—Dieu! que d’eau! soupirait homme du Midi. Mais ce fut bien pis 
quand, le cailloutis du chemin ayant brusquement cessé, il dut barboter 
a méme le torrent, sauter d’une pierre 4 l’autre pour ne pas tremper ses 
guétres. Puis l’ondée s’en méla, pénétrante, continue, semblant froidir a 
mesure qu’il montait. Quand il s’arrétait pour reprendre haleine, il 
n’entendait plus qu’un vaste bruit d’eau od il était comme noyé, et il 
voyait en se retournant les nuages rejoindre le lac en fines et longues 
baguettes de verre au travers desquelles les chalets de Vitznau luisaient 
comme des joujoux frais vernissés. (p. 15) 

. . ++ Pourl’achever, un ciel toujours gris, moutonneux, et une pluie bat- 
tante. 

Il pleuvait 4 Bale sur les petites maisons blanches lavées et relavées 
par la main des servantes et l’eau du ciel; il pleuvait 4 Lucerne sur le 
quai d’embarquement ot les malles, les colis semblaient sauvés d’un nau- 
frage, et quand il arriva 4 la station de Vitznau, au bord du lac des Quatre- 
Cantons, c’était le méme déluge sur les pentes vertes du Rigi, chevauchées 
de nuées noires, avec des torrents qui dégoulinaient le long des roches, 
des cascades en humide poussiére, des égouttements de toutes les pierres, 
de toutes les aiguilles des sapins. Jamais le Tarasconnais n’avait vu tant 
d’eau. (p. 15) 
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Il avait laissé la neige au Rigi-Kulm; en bas, sur le lac, il retrouva la 
pluie, fine, serrée, indistincte, une vapeur d’eau a travers laquelle les 
montagnes s’estompaient, graduées et lointaines, en forme de nuages. 
(p. 20) 

.... des villas grelottant parmi des massifs inondés, des peupliers en 
file au bord de routes boueuses le long desquelles de somptueux hdtels 
s’alignaient avec des lettres d’or sur leurs facades, hétels Meyer, Miiller, 
du Lac, et des tétes ennuyées apparaissant aux vitres ruisselantes. On 
abordait le ponton de débarquement, des gens descendaient, montaient, 
également crottés, trempés et silencieux. C’était sur le petit port un 
va-et-vient de parapluies, d’omnibus vite évanouis. 

.... C’était le méme pont lugubre, les mémes caoutchoucs miroi- 
tants... (p. 21) 

C’était 4 la pointe extréme du lac des Quatre-Cantons, sur ce rivage 
d’Alpnach, humide, infiltré comme un delta... . . (p. 28) 

Une pluie fine, en pointes d’aiguilles, tombait depuis le matin. .... 
(p. 37) 

.... a travers le frais tamis de cette perpétuelle ondée. ... . (p. 39) 

Le fracas des torrents .... , l’humidité surtout, cette buée au fond de 
cet entonnoir, ce sol mou, fleuri de plantes d’eau, o jamais le soleil n’a 

pénétré..... (p. 43) 

Un air lourd, avec cela, une haleine orageuse qui roulait des nuages 
lentement le long des cimes, sur leur téte. (p. 43) 

.... une pluie rayante et battante, un échange d’eau et de brouillards 
du ciel au Léman et du Léman au ciel, les nuages touchant les vagues. 
(p. 54) 

B—From Port-Tarascon 

Bézuquet n’avait pas menti. II pleut 4 Port-Tarascon, il pleut... . . La 

pluie vous entoure de partout, vous enferme comme dans un grillage serré 


de cage a cigales. Plus d’horizons. La pluie, rien que la pluie. Elle inonde 
la terre, elle crible la mer, qui méle 4 la pluie tombante une pluie remon- 


tante d’éclaboussures et d’embruns. .. . (p. 34) 

Jour par jour... . , avec la minutie des grises rayures de la pluie, avec 
la monotonie terne et désespérante de son embue sur la rade... . . (p. 36) 

Cependant toujours la mouillure, toujours le ciel gris et l’eau qui tom- 
ae Le matin, en ville, on voyait s’entr’ouvrir les fenétres, des mains 
se tendre dehors: (p. 38) 

Dans les cases voisines, l’eau s’égouttait sur les parapluies ouverts... . 


et toujours le crépitement de la pluie sur les vitres, sur le toit de zinc, tou- 
jours le gargouillement des gouttiéres en cascades. (p. 40) 


Perhaps this long list of excerpts will indicate sufficient ground 
for a new appraisal of Daudet as an observer of rain. At least, 
the objectivity of these passages contrasts strangely with his 
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good-natured references to Midi sunlight, satirically invoked 
rather than described. It would seem quite fair to say that in his 
own climate Daudet becomes subjective, noting mockingly the 
psychological reactions of his compatriots. In the North, away 
from dazzling brilliance, he observes better and more objectively. 
Perhaps nothing will illustrate more aptly this significant change 
in him than a consideration of the development of his concept of 
light. 
VI. Licut 

It is necessary to remember that from boyhood Daudet was 
troubled by nearsightedness. This defective vision made him uncer- 
tain of the outline and detail of objects, and he came to depend on 
a hazy, sketchy notion of the exterior, a sort of impression- 
istic viewing that one might call squinting. In his descriptions, 
either of people or places, this screwing of the eyes translates 
itself into what critics have called his “telegraphic style,” that 
is, a restless angular method of choosing qualities and transcribing 
impressions, conveyed often by a single dominating adjective like 
a flash running through a picture. This indefiniteness of outline, 
this dependence on an intuitive interpretation of objectivity, 
was due also, it would seem, to the kind of light that drenches the 
Midi. It is the light that destroys hardness, concreteness, and 
with the aid of the mistral, turns the world into a vast reverbera- 
tion where no form is steadfast. In this restless brilliance, color 
as well as form loses significance. It is interesting to contrast the 
pages of Mme. Daudet with those of her husband. She is from 
the North and her perception of color is most marked. Her des- 
cription of a garden has the iridiscence of a kaleidoscope. (25, p. 
138) Daudet seems to possess naught of this concrete viewing of 
color. He did not even develop this quality in his impressionable 
youth when an artistic uncle from Lyons came to stay with the 
family in the foulard factory near Nimes. This relative was to 
have charge of the dyeing room and it was his mania to spend 
hours coloring illustrations in various books. He colored every- 
thing, even a Spanish grammar. Alphonse was his favorite and 
the boy must have watched his uncle with great interest. 

The fact is that the reaction of our author to light is most abnor- 
mal. He tells us (24, p. 160): ‘Mes yeux, trés affaiblis, ont peur 
de la lumiére éblouissante..... Le dessus des paupiéres est 
d’une sensibilité incroyable.” With this extreme sensitiveness 
doubling his awareness, his curiosity concerning the nature of 
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light seems natural. He was profoundly stirred by the discovery 
that light is movement, a form of energy, and he exclaims in a 
jotting in his famous notebooks (24, p. 73): ‘Belle image 4 tirer, 
dans le monde des idées, de cette récente découverte de la science 
que la lumiére n’est que le mouvement. Est-ce assez le Midi, cela?” 

It seems that this idea struck Daudet with much force. His 
awareness of this scientific analysis of the nature of light colored 
his ideas and influenced his style. In a true series, from a mere 
juxtaposition of the two notions of movement and light, i.e., 
“Vécho de cette féte de lumiére et de frénésie” (28, p. xxii), to 
a fusing of these two elements into a single phenomenon, he con- 
tinues to express, especially in his choice of nouns and adjectives 
denoting motion, the vibratory concept he had of light. A few 
quotations will clarify this interesting background of thought that 
made Daudet glimpse the traveling atom: 


.... caril n’avait vu en venant, par toute la plaine embrasée et déserte, 
qu’un immense battement de lumiére. (23, p. 35) 

En route, avec Veillon, c’était une immense plaine du Midi, éblouie 
et papillotante sous la lumiére d’un grand ciel blond, tout vibrant de 
chaleur intense. (23, p. 76) 

Les paysages du Languedoc . . . . d’un gris d’oliviers poussiéreux, ont, 
sous les couchers irisés de leur soleil implacable, de ces splendides flam- 
boiements traversés d’ombres féeriques. . . . . (9, p. 46) 

Pour animer le décor, la lumiére d’une belle journée d’hiver méridional, 
le mistral qui soufflait de haut, fouettant et brisant un large soleil rouge, 
faisant courir de longues ombres sur un ciel bleu admirable. (20, p. 25) 

C’était en revenant de Nimes, une aprés-midi de juillet. Il faisait une 
chaleur accablante. A perte de vue, la route blanche, embrasée, poudroyait 
entre les jardins d’oliviers et de petits chénes, sous un grand soleil d’argent 
mat qui remplissait tout le ciel. Pas une tache d’ombre, pas un souffle 
de vent. Rien que la vibration de l’air chaud et le cri strident des cigales, 
musique folle, assourdissante, 4 temps pressés, qui semble la sonorité 
meme de cette immense vibration lumineuse. ... . (3, p. 211) 


The last passage shows that Daudet was aware of the pulsations 
of air and light, produced in the Midi by a very apparent cause, 
namely heat. Even if light everywhere else were like a glassy sea, 
in Provence it would be a flapping blanket because of the tempera- 
ture and because also there is the mistral to be reckoned with, the 
moaning mistral that fans the blaze lit by the sun. ‘Par 1a- 
dessus, un grand coup de mistral qui secouait toute cette lumiére”’ 
(5, p. 91). Or again (10, p. 80), “‘C’était l’heure de la sieste. La 
ville dormait, déserte et silencieuse, bercée par le mistral, soufflant 
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en grands coups d’éventails, aérant, vivifiant l’été chaud de Pro- 
vence.”” Like the Méridional, nature about him assumes a rest- 
lessness that makes a fitting background for his vagaries. Wind, 
light, character, all fuse into a mobility which makes of the Midi, 
climate and people, a steadfast whole, a cohesive unit in the midst 
of change. 

Years in Paris bring to our author deep reflections on the subject 
of light. 


Je sais maintenant ce qu’est la lumiére du Nord, les objets y rayonnent 
comme d’eux-mémes et d’une facgon toute concentrée, le soleil n’y est 
presque pas, les couleurs dansent distinctes, ce n’est plus notre grand 
éparpillement, l’effervescence du Midi. Tout ceci encore trés vague dans 
ma téte, mais je sens que j’arrive 4 comprendre: dans le Midi, la lumiére 
est sur les objets, dans le Nord, elle est au dedans. (24, p. 24) 


Daudet reveals in this analysis the esthetic background from 
which he views the phenomenon of light and its effect in different 
latitudes. In the sunless North he feels a concentration of power, in 
the sunlit South an effervescent scattering. His books are full 
of various renderings, often humorous, of this fundamental 
theory of race and sun, of North and South. While he reaches it 
intuitively at the beginning of his career, he evolves creatively all 
his life the illustrations that prove it. He may be said to feel his 
way into a manifold corroboration of it in all his imaginative writ- 
ing. The more he considers different regions and climates, the 
more does what we might cail his theory of light become a point 
of departure in his fiction. In this last passage we see him arriv- 
ing at a secure statement of this intuitive science of his invention. 
While experiment may identify light with constant measured 
motion, the artist knows that it varies in its directions and in- 
tensities when addressed to his spirit. 


VII. WATER 


There is an evident distinction between water and rain. It is 
possible to get away from the former, to control its proximity and 
to regulate its amount. It can exist under sunlight from which it 
receives an added beauty, and its absence can make a heart grow 
decidedly fonder. When given to boys in the shape of creeks, it 
can be a refuge of joy, providing opportunities for truancy and 
mischief. No wonder Daudet loves water when properly delivered 
in the shape of diminutive streams. 


J'ai passé mon enfance dans une grande ville de province coupée en 
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deux par une riviére trés encombree, trés remuante, ou j’ai pris de bonne 
heure le gotit des voyages et la passion de la vie sur l’eau. .... Oh! 
les pleins midis tombant d’aplomb sur la riviére, il me semble qu’ils 
me brilent encore. Tout flambait, tout miroitait. Dans cette atmosphére 
aveuglante et sonore qui flotte au-dessus des vagues et vibre 4 tous leurs 
mouvements. ... . (5, pp. 315, 318) 


There is another happy association with water related to us 
by our author. It seems that in his dreams he would see very beau- 
tiful imaginary landscapes. He admits that it was in his somno- 
lent fancies that he felt most keenly “la poésie du paysage.”’ 
One night he was profoundly moved by the vision of a pool shrouded 
in green foliage. Its surface was no bigger than the palm of a hand 
but it shone brilliantly through the dark leaves. “‘Jamais visage 
aimé et baigné de larmes ne m’a attendri comme cette mare!”’ 
he exclaims (24, p. 168). When he used to hunt in the Camargue, 
this image would flash back to his mind as he stumbled through 
the brush. Not that he was an ardent huntsman: 


Eh bien! oui, j’en conviens, je suis un mauvais chasseur. L’affait, pour 
moi, c’est l’heure qui tombe, la lumiére diminuée, réfugiée dans l’eau, les 
étangs qui luisent, polissant jusqu’au ton de l’argent fin la teinte grise du 
ciel assombri. J’aime cette odeur d’eau, ce frdlement mystérieux des in- 
sectes dans les roseaux.... . (3, p. 270) 


We see again that same strange joy in a pool, in water that 
reflects, that is fresh. He appreciated oceans which he saw at Le 
Havre and at Corsica, but his descriptions of these great waters 
do not show that same tenderness which his bosom shelters for 
the humble streams. The oceans remind him of Paris. It is not 
the immensity of water that stirs his imagination, but rather the 
fineness of the inland rivulet. This interest in the diminutive may 
come in part from the scarcity of water at Nimes, a city subject 
to excessive dryness. One of his stories recounts how in these 
spells, the washerwomen used to take their bundles on the rail- 
way to the Rhéne. When they returned in the evening, crowds ga- 
thered at their passage and absorbed through their nostrils that 
cooling odor of fresh-washed wet linen, toward which burning hands 
were outstretched as in supplication while parched lips murmured: 
“O! d’aigo!” (del’eau). Daudet adds: “Si vous trouvez l’anecdote 
un peu excessive, mettez cela sur le compte de |’imagination de 
votre ami. Ah! Cette damnée imagination, c’est elle qui dans ce 
milieu de sécheresse m’avait donné dés ma plus petite enfance la 
passion de l’eau, de la mer. Je ne révais que d’elle.”’ (22, p. 27) 
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This teasing of his mind by visions of water translates itself 
into his style and when he speaks of rain, as we have seen, he finds 
words to echo every drip, every splash, every gush. But there is 
one more interesting evidence of the appeal of water to our artist 
and that occurs in many of his metaphors concerning Paris. He 
often makes the city seem a great container, an ocean bed, a beach. 
He calls it “une cuve gigantesque surmontée de buées chaudes, 
de rumeurs confuses,’’ as he views it from the Buttes-Chaumont. 
He speaks of it as a vast reservoir into which are drawn off the 
elements of vice from the provinces. Quite strikingly he compares 
the movement of life in the capital to the turbulence of the ocean, 
the human wreckage to débris brought in by the tides. A few of 
these quotations will not come amiss to indicate the literary de- 
vices by which our author conveys picturesquely this similarity 
between the action of the waters and the activity of humanity in 
a large city: 


Les aventures s’y précipitent sur une lame courte et brusque comme celle 
de la Méditerrannée, recouvrant la lame suivante de débris aussitét sub- 
mergés. (11, p. 265) 

....un naufragé de la vie, meurtri et jeté 4 la céte avec les débris 
lamentables de son luxe artificiel dispersé et broyé par le tourbillon 
parisien. (8, p. 507) 


....des débris .... que Paris améne continuellement dans l’écume 
de ses bords. (13, p. 54) 
C’était un de ces brasseurs d’affaires . . . . qui depuis trois mois avait 


disparu dans un formidable plongeon. Aprés un bouillonnement de 
quelques jours 4 l’endroit de sa chute, le flot s’était uni, et il n’avait plus 
été question de lui. (5, p. 248) 


CONCLUSION 


This study has reviewed the réle that sunlight and the mistral 
play in the Midi pictured by Daudet, and has indicated the exis- 
tence of that added ever-present element of dust. Contrary to 
the general impression, our author in spite of his love of Provence, 
did not always paint it in glowing colors. Instead of presenting 
ideal climatic conditions, realism led him to picture heat and dust 
in their disagreeable aspects. However, in dealing with the Midi 
the weather is suggested rather than depicted: the brilliance of the 
sun produces a pleasant vibrating warmth which obscures ob- 
jective detail. It is rather in the somber North that his vision is 
cleared and his observation finds fuller play. In fog-bound, cloudy 
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Paris he employs his inexhaustible vocabulary to create a new 
style of minute climatic description. When it comes to rain, the 
Northern rain, his atmospheric powers reach their fullest expres- 
sion. He dwells on these manifestations of bad weather in a way 
that shows almost a morbid reaction, due in part to ill health. The 
ironic impatience expressed in Tartarin sur les Alpes assumes a 
bitter tone in Port-Tarascon. In the effect of light, Daudet, as we 
have seen, always had a keen interest, while with reference to 
water he possessed a background of youthful experience as well as 
something of a “‘complex,’”’ as we term it today. 

A special section might have been added on the weather of the 
city of Lyons which moved Daudet to execration. The quotations 
at hand are legion: the following may stand as a fair sample: 


Je me rappelle un ciel bas, couleur de suie, une brume perpétuelle 
montant des deux riviéres. Il ne pleut pas, il brouillasse; et dans l’affa- 
dissement d’une atmosphére molle, les murs pleurent, le pavé suinte, les 
rampes d’escalier collent aux doigts. L’aspect de la population, son allure, 
son langage, se ressentent de l’humidité de i’air. (quoted by Ernest, 2, 


p. 81) 


If Daudet is to be known as a stylist in foggy damp climate ra- 
ther than as a reflector of méridional sunlight, it would seem that 
one of his favorite theories was not valid. He once jotted this down 
as an article of faith: 


Plus je regarde, plus je vois et compare, plus je sens combien les im- 
pressions initiales de la vie, de la toute enfance, sont a peu prés les seules 
qui nous frappent irrévocablement. A quinze ans, vingt ans tout au plus, 
on est achevé d’imprimer. Le reste n’est que des tirages de la premiére 
impression. (24, p. 77) 


He himself occasionally questions the validity of this printing- 
press doctrine, wondering whether certain persons of his entourage 
were completely formed by their youthful environment. Our study 
permits us to wonder similarly concerning Daudet. Does it not 
seem possible, in spite of the general acceptance of our author as 
a Méridional, that he owes more to the North in the development 
of his genius? In any case, we cannot grant that Daudet was off 
the press, “achevé d’imprimer,” at fifteen when he began to earn 
his living. Although this study has been limited to climate, enough 
has been said to show that his work generally involves depressing 
elements. It consists of a sort of superimposition of a cold sullen 
sunless North on a warm cheerful brilliant South, the drift of a 
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fog-laden gloom over a gleaming dusty landscape, the spreading 
of a blanket of pessimistic dark over a bed of optimistic color. In 
this mingling of the Septentrional and the Méridional, it is not the 
latter that is predominant in Daudet’s works, and that is why we 
should ask for a revision of a generally held opinion concerning 
him. We incline to believe that aside from sentimental attach- 
ment to the Midi, from which he obtained the materials for his 
first credentials to solid glory, Daudet may be considered a pro- 
duct of the North where he ripened his talent and chose most of 
his subjects. Some such acknowledgment may have been in his 
mind when he discussed with his wife an outline of his last work 
which was to be entitled Caravane and wherein he was to speak, as 
Mme. Daudet tells us (24, p. xiii) “dans son langage imagé de 
méridional miri dans le nord, c’est 4 dire mélant le soleil et les 
ciels voilés..... ” Daudet sets us a good example in this attempt 
at re-appraisal of the nature of an author’s work through his cli- 
mate by his own comment on Turgueniev. He notes that although 
the Russian comes from the cold North, in his landscapes he gives 
impression of a Russia that is warm, bra/é, swarming with bees; 
only twice does snow fall in his pages. (24, p. 17) There seems to 
be suggested here an examination of the réle played by climate in 
the works of certain writers. I have tried to show that such a 
study of weather reaches significantly into the thought and spirit 
of our barometrical Daudet. 

Harry Kurz 
Knox College 
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LVI 
WALT WHITMAN AND SHAKESPEARE ' 


I. WHITMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE 


HERE are perhaps few persons now vitally concerned about 

American letters who would not concede that Walt Whitman 
is at least the most outstanding individualist—poet out of the 
beaten track—of our national literature. And yet a compilation 
of parallels and relationships of one kind and another which have 
been suggested as existing between Whitman’s writings and the 
writings of others, would reach astounding proportions. Moreover, 
these suggestions, so far as I have been able to learn, have usually 
been reasonably pertinent. They have justified the intuition of 
Whitman’s first brave sympathizer, Emerson, as recorded in the 
now famous !*tter of commendation of 1855, in which Emerson 
declared that Leaves of Grass ‘‘must have had a long foreground 
somewhere.”’ They have given an element of plausibility to the 
statement of John Burroughs, his best contemporary interpreter, 
that Whitman “had looked over the whole field of literature . . . .. 
and absorbed the spirit of the great bards.”’ And they have tended, 
as Whitman has been more and more exploited, to confirm the 
poet’s own words, however immodest they may seem: ‘Immense 
have been the preparations for me.” 

To mention only a few of these relationships pointed out by 
Professor Bliss Perry in his Walt Whitman, we are reminded that 
Whitman attempted, as did Balzac in the Comédie Humaine and 
Zola in Rougon-Macquart, to portray the emotions of a representa- 
tive man in an age of science and democracy. We are told, and 
with reason, that his poetical style, especially his poetic rhythm, 
was formed largely upon that of the Old Testament; that another 
aspect of his style—his fondness for naming himself in his verse— 
is clearly parallel to the oriental Bhagavad-Ghita, with which, 
in translations, he was familiar; that in many of the social aspects 
of their work, as well as in their personalities, Whitman and Rous- 
seau were strikingly similar; that his passion for what he called 
the “divine average” is akin to a similar passion in Wordsworth; 

1 Richard Clarence Harrison, the writer of this paper, died suddenly on May 5, 
1927, at Lubbock, Texas, where he had been head of the English Department in the 


Texas Technological College since the establishment of that institution. For some 
time prior to his death Professor Harrison had been engaged upon a study of 
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that in his “Transcendental strain’? he was most indebted to 
Emerson; that in his passion for cataloguing and in his rhythmical 
prose he nearly resembled Martin Farquhar Tupper; that his strange 
verse rhythm was perhaps influenced by Samuel Warren’s ‘‘The 
Lily and the Bee;”’ that Poe was the only contemporary whose 
style he seemed to imitate, though here Professor Perry, if he had 
looked further into the embryonk poetry and prose of Whitman, 
would have included at least Bryant and Hawthorne. Other 
Whitman students, foremost among them Professor Emory Hollo- 
way, have drawn attention to contacts of the poet with various 
other literary works, to all of which Whitman often, but only in 
a general way, was accustomed to acknowledge indebtedness. 

Few, if indeed any, of these probable influences have been ex- 
ploited to the extent of their possibilities, owing perhaps to the 
fact that advanced graduate work in American literature has only 
within the last few years assumed any challenging attention, and 
to the further fact that Whitman, by the very nature of his work, 
first invites consideration in other directions, as, for instance, 
in his esthetic significance, in his media of expression, in his rela- 
tion to our national democratic genius, or in other aspects of his 
individualism. 

In this study, which is in a measure an epitome of a larger one 
under way, I have attempted, by an examination of the poetry 
and prose available to me, to determine the relation of Shake- 
speare to the American poet, a relation which, in general terms, has 
been suggested often, but the true character of which has not been 


Whitman’s origins with special reference to his relations to Shakespeare. The 
results of this inquiry he expected to offer as a dissertation in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Texas. 
At the meeting of the Modern Language Association in Chicago in December, 1925, 
Professor Harrison presented before the Shakespeare Group a paper embodying a 
general statement of his findings up to that time. That paper with a few abridg- 
ments and revisions and the supplying of certain omitted references to Whitman’s 
works constitutes the first part of the present article. As a basis for his general 
findings Professor Harrison had collected a large body of illustrations and historical 
material, which he had recorded on cards. The bulk of this material, so far as it 
involves specific quotations and echoes of Shakespeare, Professor Robert Adger 
Law has very kindly listed and embodied in a paper that constitutes the second 
half of this article. For the verification of passages from Whitman and his biog- 
raphers the undersigned is responsible. A few references, I regret to say, I have been 
unable to run down.—Killis Campbell. 

* Traubel, Horace L., With Walt Whitman in Camden, New York, 1908, I, 275. 

3 Tbid., II, 122. 
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made plain. The study has led me to a conviction that there is 
far more of the relationship of cause and effect between the two 
poets than has been supposed. I propose, first, to show that Whit- 
man had assimilated a great body of the poetry of Shakespeare, 
and then to show how he carried this over into his own expression 
—prose and poetry; and, second, to point out that his conception 
of Shakespeare as the soul or genius of what he called a ‘“‘feudal”’ 
literature, in juxtaposition with his own ideal of a democratic 
literature, became an actuating motive which lies at the base of 
his work. One type of evidence I shall offer is stylistic, having 
largely to do with Whitman’s prose as affected by his saturation 
with the poetry of Shakespeare, and is palpable, tangible; the 
other type deals with the American poet’s esthetic and social 
philosophy, which was very largely ethical, and is necessarily 
more or less subjective and circumstantial. In the latter case a 
preponderant insistence of the poet upon a democratic genius 
in literature, as opposed to an aristocratic one, and his identifica- 
tion of Shakespeare with the latter, and of himself or his ideal with 
the former, has led me, by its cumulative force, to discern an 
actuating motive, which became, it seems to me, one of the springs 
of Whitman’s poetry. 

From Whitman’s own works, from the vast amount of biography 
and criticism that has accumulated about him, and from the testi- 
mony of contemporaries who came in contact with him, we have 
indisputable evidence of his extensive and discriminating reading. 
His own attitude toward such reading is best stated by himself: 


The best man in the world is the man who has absorbed books—great 
books—made the most of them—yet remains unspoiled—remains a man. 
It is marvelous what capacity books have for destroying as well as making 
a man.? 


Again, Whitman’s own statement of his manner of reading is preg- 
nant with suggestions of his relation to books. But a caution here: 
let not the wretched ghost of violated grammar frighten away the 
significance of his language. 


I don’t know [he says] but in reading the best method is to simply let 
the mind caper about and do as it chooses—or as it don’t choose, as it 
must. I never try to create interest for myself in a book; if the interest 
don’t come of its own account I drop my experiment: I would no more 
force my reading than my writing.’ 


And yet we should be far from the truth if we supposed that he did 
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not ponder over and thoroughly assimilate what he read. One finds 
abundant evidence on every hand that he was both a voracious 
reader and a consummate absorber of books. 


I read a book [he says] in which I have special interest three times or 
more—once to get its capital features—then after some delay I go at it 
again—this time for its atmosphere, spirit, and so on: that’s reading 
number two, remember: then comes number three: I read finally for con- 
clusions.‘ 


One more statement is significant here: 


I used to go off, sometimes for a week at a stretch, down in the country, 
or to Long Island’s sea-shores—there, in the presence of outdoor influences, 
I went over, thoroughly the Old and New Testaments, and absorb’d 
(probably to better advantage for me than in any library or indoor room— 
it makes such difference where you read,) Shakespeare, Ossian, the best 
translated versions I could get of Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, the old 
German “‘Nibelungen,” the ancient Hindoo poems, and one or two other 
masterpieces—Dante’s among them. As it happen’d, I read the latter 
mostly in an old wood. The Iliad (Buckley’s prose version) I read first 
thoroughly on the peninsula of Orient, northeast end of Long Island, in a 
shelter’d hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on each side.® 


Carpenter, in his admirable biography of Whitman, puts the mat- 
ter thus: 


Uneducated in a sense, unacquainted with foreign languages, untrained 
in history and philosophy, he was yet pushing onwards toward education 
in a truer sense of the word. He had not the temptations of the man of 
university training: literature and language did not present themselves 
to him as an established scheme, already definitely determined, with which 
he was tobecome familiar according toasystem ;the duty of understanding 
why masterpieces are what they are did not lie heavy on him; philosophic 
ana philological and historical comments did not obtrude themselves be- 
tween him and literature itself. He was free to comprehend, to appreciate, 
to absorb with reference to his own needs alone. And, as the result showed, 
his miscellaneous reading bred in him power.® 


Indeed item after item in Whitman’s own biographical notes, 
scattered throughout his Complete Prose, through Professor Emory 
Holloway’s volumes of The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt 
Whitman, through The Gathering of the Forces, edited by Rodgers 


4 Tbid., I, 165-166. 

5 The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, Camden Edition, New York, 1902, 
III, pp. 55-56. Hereafter referred to as Works. 

6 Carpenter, G. R., Walt Whitman, pp. 22-23. 
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and Black, through R. M. Bucke’s Walt Whitman and In Re Walt 
Whitman, through Horace Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den, testify to Whitman’s close acquaintance with Shakespeare, 
some of his comment being pretentious, but a greater body of 
it incidental, being emphasized more particularly in such works 
as his “‘Prefaces’’ and his conversations as recorded by Horace 
Traubel and others. 

First, then, in regard to Whitman’s reading of Shakespeare, 
even outside of the wealth of corroborative evidence which will 
follow, it is clear that the poet had read extensively and intensively 
the sonnets, but more particularly the plays of Shakespeare. One 
of his own statements about such reading has already been noted. 
Another from Specimen Days is very much in point here: 

As a boy or young man I had seen (reading them carefully the day be- 
forehand) quite all Shakspere’s acting dramas, play’d wonderfully well.’ 


Again, in the same work he says: 


As a young fellow, when possible, I always studied a play or libretto 
quite carefully over, by myself (sometimes twice through), before seeing 
it on the stage; read it the day or two days before. Tried both ways—not 
reading some beforehand; but I found I gain’d most by getting that sort 
of mastery first, if the piece had depth.® 


He speaks more specifically about carrying in his pocket, books 
which he had read as occasion presented—a habit which he main- 
tained throughout his life. 


Shakespeare, for instance [he says], one of the Plays: I think it was 
Richard II, in some respects the most characteristic—I carried it most: 
I would buy a cheap second-hand book—tear out the play I wanted— 
paste the sheets carefully together—keep them with me.*® 


Just what such a practice meant to him is clearly seen when, 
some forty years later, he turned up among his notes in his chaotic- 
ally kept den, a “home-bound” copy of this play. He bursts out 
with almost unrestrained enthusiasm: 

What a flood of memories it lets loose. It is my old play-book, used 
many and many times in my itinerant theatre days. Richard: Shake- 
speare’s Richard: one of the best of the plays, I always say—one of the 
best in its vehemence, power, even in its grace. I took the sheets from a 


7 Works, IV, 26. 
8 Tbid., VII, 50. 
® Traubel, op. cit., III, 265. 
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book, a big book—from a book too big to carry—and bound them so for 
practical 


Then, further memories of the play crowding in upon him, he 
exclaims: 


How often I spouted this—these first pages—on the Broadway stage- 
coaches in the awful din of the street. In that seething mass—that noise, 
chaos, the bedlam—what is one voice more or less?" 


H. B. Binns notes that the poet kept in his den “old-time, com- 
panionabie books . . . . and best read of all, Shakespeare and the 
~Bible.”” Just what plays he had in mind when he said he had often 
seen and read all the acting plays of Shakespeare, I have not exact- 
ly determined, though the following list of plays and some of the 
actors seen in them is approximately correct. There is no signifi- 
cance in the order in which I give them. 


Julius Caesar, with Forrest as Brutus, and Booth as Caesar. 

Richard III, with Booth as Richard. 

King John, with Hamblin as Faulconbridge, Charles Kean as the King, 
Ellen Tree as Constance. 

Lear, with Booth as Lear and Clarke as Lear. 

Othello, with Booth as Iago, and Booth as Othello. 

Macbeth, with Hamblin as Macbeth. 

Richard II, a minute account of which he gives in one of his reminiscences. 

The Tempest, (musical version and likely the drama), with Clarke as Pros- 
pero, Mrs. Austin as Ariel, Richings as Caliban. 

Henry IV, Part 1, with Hackett as Falstaff. 

Hamlet, with Clarke as Ghost. 

Merchant of Venice, with Booth as Shylock. 


In all probability he had seen, perhaps many times, both As You 
Like It and Much Ado, for he paraphrases Dogberry’s language 
rather closely for an extended passage, and he quotes three times 
from As You Like It in a way to indicate that he was familiar with 
this comedy. This would make thirteen plays in all. But there are 


1° Traubel, II, 245.—A copy of Richard IIT which answers quite to this descrip- 
tion is among the treasures presented by Harned to the Library of Congress. It 
bears this note in Whitman’s handwriting and is signed by him: 
“Had it put [in] this shape to take in my pocket to Coney Island. My 
sea-shore jaunts—read it and spouted it there I have dwelt on this play 
a good deal—seems to me sometimes the most characteristic (polished, 
deepest laid in of Shakspere’s productions had it near me at times 1860 to 
1889.”—K. C. 
[bid., II, 246. 
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eleven more from which he quotes, and there is a strong probability 
that he saw several of them. At any rate, most of the plays in 
this list were repeated time after time in New York during the 
period of Whitman’s close contact with the theatre; and, so far as 
we know Whitman never lost an opportunity to witness one of 
the dramas of Shakespeare. Indeed the minute and frequent 
mention of plays and actors, aside from other corroborative evi- 
dence, indicates that he had seen—and some of them very often— 
all of the plays that were given in New York for a period of more 
than twenty-five years, with the slight exception of a period of 
some four months consumed by him in a trip to New Orleans.” 

We have already noted Whitman’s habit of declaiming Shake- 
speare as affording evidence of his knowledge of the plays. But fur- 
ther evidence of this may be cited. In his reminiscences of his 
life in Brooklyn, he says: 


While living in Brooklyn (1836-50), I went regularly every week in the 
mild seasons down to Coney Island, at that time a long, bare, unfrequented 
shore, which I had all to myself, and where I loved, after bathing, to race 
up and down the hard sand, and declaim Homer or Shakespeare to the surf 
and sea-gulls by the hour. 


Recalling his experiences with New York bus-drivers, he speaks of 


riding the whole length of Broadway, listening to some yarn (and the 
most vivid yarns ever spun and the rarest mimicry) or perhaps de- 
claiming some stormy passage from Julius Caesar or Richard." 


On another occasion he speaks of a ‘serious fault of too strong and 
frequent emphasis” he had acquired “from repeating the Shake- 
spearean passages.’’ Peter Doyle, the central figure of Calamus, 
in an interview with Whitman’s biographers and literary execu- 
tors, says it was often Whitman’s habit, in their long walks about 
Washington, to “recite poetry, especially Shakespeare.”® Whit- 
man says it was his habit in his recreation exercises down at Timber 
Creek, near Camden, after his stroke of paralysis in 1893, “‘to 
shout declamatory pieces, sentiments, sorrow, anger, etc., from 
stock poets or plays.”’ There is, then, the most indisputable evi- 
dence of a mind saturated with the language of a goodly number 
of the plays. 


12 If Mr. Holloway is right in his assumption that Whitman made a second trip 
South, then Whitman was away from New York longer than four months. 

18 Works, IV, 16-17. 

IV, 24. Works, V, 9. 
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A third evidence of the poet’s persistent pre-occupation with 
Shakespeare is to be found in his abundant reading about Shake- 
speare and his age. It is well known that up to the time of his tem- 
porarily enforced physical inactivity, he contemplated lecturing 
on various topics of a literary nature; in fact, he never entirely 
gave up this idea. With this in mind, no doubt, although he was 
always a persistent note-taker, he made copious fragmentary notes 
and annotated and underscored numerous articles from a consider- 
able number of sources. Of the vast extent and full import of 
such practice it is impossible to speak here. But a glance at certain 

‘items listed in Volume X of the Camden edition of The Writings 
of Walt Whitman, under the general title of “‘Magazine and News- 
paper Articles” given as a partial basis for the poet’s later expres- 
sion in poetry, is highly suggestive. The list—and it indicates 
only a part of what was left—contains 554 miscellaneous items, 
among which these are typical: 


268—Newspaper piece on Shakespeare. 

269—Shakespeare as a man. 

270—Shakespeare’s stage. 

271—The Stage in Shakespeare’s Time. 

273—Newspaper report of an oration on Shakespeare by Richard 
O’Gorman, dated April 21, 1857. 

274—Magazine Article—Shakespeare vs. Sand, May, 1847. 

284—Shakespeare—His Life and Text. 

285—Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

307—Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, torn from a book and pasted 
in—much scored and annotated. 


Volme IX of the same edition (pp. 71-77) contains closely packed 
notes on Shakespeare, obviously intended as a basis for general 
lectures on the dramatist. The range of topics here suggested is 
indeed broad, touching upon intimate biographical facts; questions 
as to the sources of Shakespeare’s plots; Shakespeare’s attitude to- 
ward printing his own plays; Shakespeare’s financial holdings in thea- 
tres; Shakespeare’s relation to his contemporaries; Shakespeare’s 
style in the sonnets and plays; remarks on Shakespeare criticism 
by Malone, Pope, Emerson, W. H. Smith, among others; Shake- 
spearean actors; and so on. Moreover, Whitman repeatedly read 
Dowden’s studies in Shakespeare, and frequently advised others 
to read them. The works of other commentators of more or less 
note were known to him, among whom were O’Connor, Donnelly, 
Voltaire, Jenkins, Winter, and Elze. It is not surprising, there- 
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fore, that the poet put himself in the réle of Shakespearean critic. 
Indeed, his prose is replete with incidental and usually informal 
comment on Shakespeare, and contains some noteworthy critical 
remarks as pretentious and formal as Whitman was capable of 
making them. Here is a partial list of the more pretentious criti- 
cism in Whitman’s prose: 

Shakespeare—The Future 

A Memorandum at a Glance 

British Literature 

Lacks and Wants Yet 

What Lurks Behind Shakespeare’s Plays 

A Thought on Shakespeare 

George Fox and Shakespeare 

An Old Man’s Rejoinder 

Shakespeare for Americans 


In his Prefaces, in Democratic Vistas, and in his ‘‘A Backward 
Glance O’er Travell’d Roads,” the name of Shakespeare as the 
exponent of a “feudal” literature, as Whitman termed it, comes 
forward, I am confident, oftener than that of any other literary 
personage. Next after Shakespeare come Scott and Tennyson, 
also symbolic, as Whitman regards them, of ‘feudal’? Europe. 
Whitman’s own words about the two latter poets are: 


From first to last .... Walter Scott and Tennyson ... . exhale that 
principle of caste which we Americans have come on earth to destroy.'* 


But, as has been suggested already, Whitman’s criticism of 
Shakespeare is by no means comprised in such material as that 
just indicated. Indeed there is quite as much that is incidental 
in his editorial and other random reflections as a journalist, in 
various prose writings not already specified, in recorded conversa- 
tions with people who were close to him, as instanced by those of 
John Burroughs, R. M. Bucke, Horace Traubel, Thomas Harned, 
J. Johnston, J. W. Wallace, among others. In these conversations, 
the greatest recorded body of which is contained in the copious, 
Boswellian With Walt Whitman in Camden, the name of Shake- 
speare is repeatedly upon the poet’s lips, practically always in some 
context of criticism. 

To give any adequate notion of the extent and character of this 
criticism would require a very respectable volume. I know of no 
other way to indicate it briefly than to mention some important 


16 Works, V, 209. 
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topics to which he repeatedly recurred. I give some of them taken 
at random—in a style indeed which would have met with the au- 
thor’s heartiest approbation. They are: Shakespeare as the genius 
of the Elizabethan Age; Shakespeare’s characters, or ‘“‘personali- 
ties,’ as Whitman often spoke of them; the non-moral character 
of Shakespeare; Shakespeare’s over-ornateness; Shakespeare's hu- 
mor; Shakespeare’s dramatic skill; Shakespeare’s place in the evolu- 
tion of poetry; the emotional element in Shakespeare; Shake- 
spearean diction; Shakespeare’s attitude towards the rabble; bom- 
bast, or the over-declamatory in Shakespeare; Shakespeare’s aris- 
tocracy; Shakespeare as a violator of literary canons; Shakespeare 
as compared with the Greek dramatists, A’schylus and Sopho- 
cles; Shakespeare and Homer; Shakespeare and George Sand; and 
so on. 

Likewise it would be difficult to appraise, in brief compass, 
Whitman’s criticism of Shakespeare. But the language of Professor 
Perry in regard to Whitman’s estimate of such poets as Poe, Emer- 
son, Bryant, Longfellow, Burns, and Tennyson, is applicable to 
his criticism of the great Elizabethan. He says that certain of 
Whitman’s passages about the poets just named “reveal a critical 
tact, a fineness both of perception and of phrasing, which has sur- 
prised many readers who knew Whitman only as a chanter of 
‘barbaric yawps.’ ’’!7 

Some of the language of Whitman’s criticism may be cited. He 
speaks of Shakespeare’s great skill in ‘“‘movement, intensity of 
life, action;”’ of his ability as a “‘depicter and dramatist of passions 
at their stormiest out-stretch;” of some of the humor of the come- 
dies as ‘“‘very broad, obvious, often brutal, coarse;’’ of the humor 
of some of the tragedies as “‘more remote, subtle, illusive.”” Speak- 
ing adversely, he mentions that Shakespeare is “full of conceits;” 
that certain parts of his plays are “over-ornate—their elaboration 
extreme;” that his style in the sonnets and some of the plays is 
“tangled and florid,” having ‘‘countless prolixities.”” But Whit- 
man always came back to what he most opposed in Shakespeare— 
not the Shakespeare for Elizabethans or for the lovers of poetry, 
but the Shakespeare who was a reflector of ideals not consonant 
with American Democracy. If, however, one wished to give a 
final word of Whitman’s appreciation of Shakespeare, this passage 
would be as fitting as any: 


But to the deepest soul, it seems a shame to pick and choose from the 
17 Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, p. 235. 
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riches Shakespeare has left us—to criticise his infinitely royal, multi-form 
quality—to gauge, with optic glasses, the dazzle of his sun-like beams.'* 


Now, recurring to the poet’s objection to the aristocratic element 
in Shakespeare, just here is the key to the impelling force back 
of Whitman’s determination to encourage a literature which was 
to be American and democratic. Shakespeare, however artistic 
and adequate he was for his own country and his own day, was 
not, in his social significance—for literature, Whitman insisted, 
both reflects and moulds social ideals—the poet to hold up to an 
evolving, advancing democracy. Such an ideal, he stoutly main- 
tained, was inimical to democratic institutions and democratic 
art. This negative force, this staunch turning his back upon the 
aristocracy which America was trying to shake off, was, I am con- 
vinced, as much an actuating influence upon Whitman as the 
more palpable one manifested in his more or less unconscious imi- 
tation, in his prose particularly, of Shakespeare’s diction, style, 
or what not. 

One more contact of Whitman with Shakespeare must be noted 
a little further—his acquaintance with the acting of Shakespeare’s 
plays, extending over a period of some twenty-five years, roughly 
from 1835 to 1860, the first fifteen years of which represent his 
most intense experience in this direction. I have already quoted 
from his own utterances about his seeing all of Shakespeare’s 
acting plays in the New York theatres, and his habit of reading 
carefully the plays beforehand. He speaks often and minutely 
about the matter. Being a newspaper man, frequently on the 
editorial staff of Brooklyn papers, and being a contributor to vari- 
ous New York papers also, he had, by a pressman’s pass, ready 
access to the theatres. I suppose no one ever took greater advan- 
tage of such a privilege than did Whitman. Speaking of a definite 
period of such activity, he says: 


In my boyhood—say from nineteen on to twenty-six or seven—New York 
was in its prime for theatricals—still possessed the fine old extra-efficient 
stock-companies.'® 


He then proceeds to specify: some of the theatres which he fre- 
quented most—the Park, the Bowery, the Broadway, and the 
Chatham Square. In November Boughs, under the title of ‘A Rem- 
iniscence of New York Plays and Acting Fifty Years Ago,” he 
gives an account replete with suggestions about his contact with 


18 Works, VJ, 126. % Traubel, op. cit., I, 455. 
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the theatre, writing intimately about plays, actors, theatres, and 
audiences he knew so well. Of the actor Edwin Clarke, he says, 
“I could write a whole paper’’ on his “peerless rendering of the 
Ghost in Hamlet at the Park, when I was a young fellow.’’?° 
He says that nothing in his old age is “‘more likely to start up mem- 
ories of his eary manhood than the mention of the Bowery 
and the elder Booth.’*! Indeed, he grows intimately reminis- 
cent and eulogistic about “‘Booth pére,”’ as he calls him, recalling 
gossip with others who were also fond of Booth’s acting. He dis- 
cusses this actor’s “most effective parts’ as Richard III, Iago, 
or Shylock. He then recalls Tom Hamblin as Caesar and as a 
first-rate foil to Booth as Brutus, yet doing his best acting as 
Faulconbridge in King John. A short excerpt here will reveal the 
vividness and lasting quality of his impressions: 


But I thought Tom Hamblin’s best acting was in the comparatively 
minor part of Faulconbridge in King John—he himself evidently revell’d 
in the part, and took away the house’s applause from young Kean (the 
King) and Ellen Tree (Constance), and everybody else on the stage—some 
time afterward at the Park.” 


The article continues with a discussion of the theatres—the aristo- 
cratic Park theatre and the democratic Bowery, of the audiences; 
of the opera, and of other plays than those of Shakespeare; of 
celebrities seen at the theatre—Cooper, Bryant, Paulding, Irving, 
Willis, Halleck, among others. He then points out the decline 
in the quality of the drama after 1840, and closes with a minute 
account of Booth as Richard III on a certain occasion. To read 
the account is almost to experience the play itself, but I must 
refrain from giving it. Other accounts inform us that he had seen 
Hamblin as Macbeth, Clarke as Prospero, Forrest as Brutus, 
Hackett as Falstaff, Mrs. Austin as Ariel, Peter Richings as Cali- 
. ban, Booth as Shylock, and so on. 

Significant also is a considerable body of criticism of drama and 
the theatre in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, of which paper Whitman 
was editor during the greater part of 1846-47. Among topics in 
this discussion are: ‘The Miserable State of the Stage;” “Why 
Do Theatres Languish?’’; “Dramatics and the True Secret of 
Acting” (an epitome of Hamlet’s words to the Players); ‘‘About 
Acting;” “‘Acting .... the Keans;” “Dramatic Affairs and Ac- 


20 Works, VI, 185. 
Tbid., VI, 185. 
Tbid., VI. 189 
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tors” (here chiefly discussions of Charles Kean and Edwin Forrest) ; 
and “The Condition of the Stage.” 

Thus through the contacts noted we have gained an impression 
—though an incomplete one indeed—of the extent to which Whit- 
man absorbed Shakespeare. We proceed now to note briefly the 
actual content of the plays carried over into Whitman’s language, 
chiefly his prose, and to certain other aspects of Shakespearean 
style—such as allusions, phrasing and idioms, grammar, and even 
shadows’ shadows of Shakespearean thought and language which, 
both for their individual import and their cumulative effect, 
furnish evidence of a type of influence which speaks for itself. This 
body of material I have accumulated simply by taking note, in 
Whitman’s work, of any suggestion or echo of the texts of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Since I lay no claim to carrying in my head either 
a Shakespearean lexicon or a Shakespeare concordance; since, of 
necessity, I am more intimate with some of the plays than with 
others; and since indeed there is still more Whitmania to come in— 
the study can hardly be complete. Any further study of the thesis, 
however, could only strengthen the conclusion already anticipated. 

I shall present first a summary of the actual, identifiable quota- 
tions I have tabulated up to this time in twenty-three of the plays 
from which Whitman quoted. These quotations are both formal 
and informal, the formal being practically negligible: I have 
found no more than a half-dozen—these occurring usually as pre- 
ludes or “‘head quotations’’ to some essay. The informal quotations 
are always fragmentary, often slightly inexact, but worked into 
Whitman’s context and his actual sentences with admirable feli- 
city and smoothness. Usually they occur when the subject at 
hand has nothing whatever to do with a discussion of Shakespeare, 
though sometimes they are apparently induced by a fervent in- | 
terest in the Shakespearean topic at hand. But whatever the nature 
éf their context, they reveal, as I see it, a mind stored with the 
actual content, and a style reminiscent of the style, of Shakespeare. 
I repeat that the study is, though far advanced, not complete. 
This is the summary: 


Number of plays quoted from, 23. 

Number of informal quotations readily identifiable, 155. 

Number of formal quotations, 6. 

Number of duplications in quotations, 38, of which 15 are from 
Hamlet alone. 

Numbers of quotations (net), 123. 
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Number of characters from which quotations are taken, 45.¥ 
Number of characters from tragedies, 22. 
Number of characters from comedies, 14 
Number of characters from histories, 9. 


Let it be repeated that these quotations, while nearly always 
short, are long enough to enable the mind familiar with the play 
quoted from to recognize the context. For example, one would 
readily recall in Macbeth the original of the following: ‘All the 
perfumes of the most ingenious chemists;” “It is fallen into the 
_ sere and yellow leaf;’’ “A tale told by an idiot, and often signifying 
nothing;” ‘Put before our children as the be-all and end-all;” 
“It was along time before I could screw my courage up to the stick- 
ing point;” or again, from As You Like It: ‘Motley your only 
wear;”’ “ ‘swate’ ” [in whimsical style and in Irish dialect] “are 
the uses of adversity;” “The ugly and venomous toad of Whig 
success,”’ etc. 

Moreover, certain modifications—paraphrases of Shakespeare— 
are quite as convincing as the type of quotation to which I have 
just referred, in proving that the poet was saturated with the text, 
and thus affected by the style, of Shakespeare. Here are speci- 
mens from Hamlet: “The book! the book! that was always the 
thing,” suggesting Hamlet’s “‘catching the conscience of the King;” 
“rich but not massive,” a variant of Polonius’ “rich, not gaudy;” 
“went off excellent well,’”’ suggesting Hamlet’s answer to Polonius’ 
question as to how he (Hamlet) fared; ‘‘around by these directions 
and indirections,”’ suggesting Polonius’ plan for having Reynaldo 
spy upon Laertes; “‘but it is the sleep of death,” suggesting Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, “‘for in that sleep of death what dreams may come.” 
My count for these echoes needs to be revised, and will ultimately 
be increased; but Whitman’s prose, especially his earlier and later 
work, is full of such echoes of Shakespeare’s texts. 

At still other times a single word will take one’s mind to Shake- 
speare: “Ergo;” “certes;” ‘“‘memorize” (in the sense of ‘memorize 
another Golgotha”’); “reck;” “‘ostent;’’ ‘“‘vagrom”’ (occurring only 
once in Shakespeare and once in Whitman); “‘convoy”’ for “‘con- 
vey;” “haply,” used often by Whitman and forty-four times by 
Shakespeare in his plays; “‘hurlyburly” (in a context suggesting its 
use in the first witch scene in Macbeth); ‘‘vile phrase,’”’ suggesting 
Polonius’s criticism of the “beautified Ophelia;’” “indifferent” as 


23 Of these characters the men are 39, the women, 6. 
™* Further reading will inevitably increase the figures given here. 
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an adverb of degree in a context of “indifferent good,” “‘indifferent 
bad,” etc. These are simply representative, and while it is not 
claimed that they all came from Shakespeare, the evidence for 
most of them is conclusive, and for others highly plausible. 

Allusions, moreover, where there is no further suggestion in- 
volved, take our minds to certain passages in the plays. For in- 
stance, he characterizes the language of Father Taylor, a preacher 
whom he admired in Boston, as “impassioned pleading, such hu- 
man harrassing reproach (like Hamlet to his mother in the closet).”’ 
He sees in the feminine characters of contemporary works a “lack 
of assertiveness comparable to that of Ophelia.” He speaks of the 
literature of England as often ‘‘melancholy as in Hamlet, moping, 
sick, uncertain.’ He refers to himself in his old age as “‘garrulous, 
irascible, like old Lear.”” Sometimes the allusion is light—little 
more than a mention of characters in Shakespeare. In such men- 
tion one finds an astonishingly large array of the characters of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

It is well to pause here and note that these echoes of Shake- 
speare’s poetry, from the most readily identifiable to the most sub- 
tle of shadows’ shadows, occur in Whitman’s prose—and to a far 
less extent in his poetry—from his very earliest to his very latest 
writings. It is significant, too, that in his prose he felt free to use 
such materials—obviously delighted in doing so—as would anyone 
who is conscious of his style at all; although, as is well known, he 
deliberately sought to refrain from allusions and references to 
other poets in Leaves of Grass. To what extent his habit of quoting 
and referring to Shakespeare was carried over into his poetry 
against his avowed purpose will be noted later. 

A little chronology connected with the frequency of Shakespear- 
ean quotations is illuminating. Of the one hundred and fifty-five 
readily obvious quotations of appreciable length already referred 
to, approximately sixty per cent belong to the decade of the for- 
ties; seven per cent, to the decade of the fifties; five per cent, to 
the decade of the sixties; two and one-half per cent, to the decade 
of the seventies; thirty per cent to the decade of the eighties; 
and one and one-half per cent, to the decade of the nineties. How- 
ever far the study might be carried, I am confident that the pro- 
portions would not be materially altered. 

The explanation here is not far to seek. The decade of the 
forties was for Whitman a period of vast reading; of attempting 
in a conventional way to find himself in creative writing; of consid- 
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erable journalistic activity of a miscellaneous character; of his 
obsession with the theatre, ostensibly with a dramatic critic’s 
point of view, but more particularly for his own love of the excel- 
lent Shakespearean drama New York afforded at that time. The 
decade of the fifties marks the period in which he came to a de- 
liberate decision about his great work, Leaves of Grass, which was 
to be individual and indigenous. In the very middle of this decade, 
and in the middle of the year (July, 1855) he courageously gave 
to America, in the ‘“‘Preface’’ and in the poems of Leaves of Grass, 
respectively, both his theory of poetry and an adequately repre- 
sentative body of the poetry itself. In this illumination period, 
more than in any other, his chief life-work was, in his own language, 
“‘a-borning;” hence little mention of Shakespeare at all outside 
of what is implied in the famous first “‘Preface.’’ The decade of 
the sixties is likewise meagre in echoes of Shakespeare._ The Civil 
War and his work in the hospitals were his all-absorbing interests, 
though he found time among other things, to write Drum Taps, 
and to add to his Leaves of Grass. The decade of the seventies, 
the period of the fewest quotations for any decade, is marked by 
his most intense physical suffering and by his pre-occupation 
with musings upon nature, while he was trying to build up his 
strength. During this period he wrote a considerable body of 
nature reflections which are not surpassed in quality by similar 
works of Thoreau, John Burroughs, or John Muir.** The decade 
of the eighties marks a continual decline in his health which 
limited his writing, but which brought him to “talking age,”’ and 
to limitless reminiscences which he poured out to Boswellian ad- 
mirers. It is within this period that thirty per cent of the quota- 
tions noted belong. His talk about Shakespeare, among others, 
is frequent and abundant, as testified by the three large volumes 
of Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in Camden, covering a period of 
months rather than of years. And, so far as I have noted, no 
one has seriously accused this American Boswell of disobeying his 
patron’s injunction: ‘Be sure to write about me honest: include 
all of the hells and damns.”’ At the end of this decade Whitman 
had only a little while to live; he died on March 26, 1892. Only one 
and one-half per cent of the quotations belong here. But even in 
this small percentage is a note fraught with peculiar significance, 

* Compare Bliss Perry’s statement on this same topic, in his Walt Whitman, 


p. 22. 
26 See also Visits to Walt Whitman, by J. Johnston and J. W. Wallace. 
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considering the light it throws upon the persistent lingering of 
Shakespeare in the mind of the feeble, worn-out Whitman. In his 
very last utterance to the public through the press, a farewell 
note entitled “Walt Whitman’s Last,” occurring in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, August, 1891, are two beautifully turned but pathetic 
quotations from Hamlet, and one felicitous allusion to Lear; and 
this, despite the fact that the entire note contains only three short 
paragraphs. Referring to Good Bye My Fancy as the “‘last clustre”’ 
of his Leaves, and to his life purpose in keeping forward a typical 
personality throughout his work, he confesses that he himself has 
become “‘garrulous irascible (like old Lear).” He requests that 
Good Bye My Fancy be interpreted as the ‘‘Leaves”’ of his younger 
life, but “with a difference.”’ clef,” he says, “‘is changed here 
to its lowest, and the book is a lot of tremolos about old age, death, 
and faith;” ‘‘the physical just lingers,” he murmurs, “‘but almost 
vanishes.”’ The note here of his faith in his life achievement is 
typical of his personality, as was his courage in presenting to the 
world his completed Leaves of Grass, as he says he is now doing, 
“with all its imperfections on its head.”’ Thus in three short para- 
graphs, containing a last message to the world, is artistically wo- 
ven the spirit of Shakespeare at his acme of literary achieve- 
ment, with the spirit of Whitman at his death. 

Such, in various ways, are the echoes of Shakespeare in Whit- 
man’s prose, from which there is no apparent effort to exclude 
them, but rather a normal consciousness of the enhancement that 
such a practice lends to style. Is it natural to suppose that Whit- 
man, who, true to the Quaker element in him, spoke largely as the 
spirit moved him, and who was rich in memories of reading, de- 
claiming, and hearing from actors the choice poetry of Shakespeare, 
could keep out of his own verse, even though consciously trying 
to do so, all trace of the Elizabetnan’s wealth of poetry? Let us see 
for a moment. 

‘ A consecutive reading of the latest edition of Leaves of Grass 
has revealed the presence of these suggestions of Shakespeare: 
a frequent use of the words “‘indirections” and ‘‘directions,” sug- 
gesting Polonius’ advice to Laertes, ‘““Thus do we by indirections 
find directions out;’’ the frequent use of ‘‘reck’d” and “‘unreck’d” 
in the sense that Shakespeare uses these words in Hamlet, in As You 
Like It, in Troilus and Cressida, in Cymbeline, and in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; a note of criticism of Shakespeare implied in 
the phrase, “blazoned with Shakespeare’s purple page;’’ the use 
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of the word “alarum” twice in a vivid chanting which suggests 
Whitman’s consciousness of the actor’s pose, and which reminds 
us of his vivid word memory, inconsequential as this may seem, 
in noting stage directions in the printed plays of Shakespeare; 
the sentence “‘Now we see what there is in a name,”’ and the phrase 
“earth of the mountains misty-topt” obviously from Romeo and 
Juliet; the expression ‘‘or Shakespeare’s woe-entangled Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello,” indicating the keen perception and felicitous phras- 
ing that mark Whitman’s criticism of Shakespeare; the frequent 
use of the adverb “haply;” mention of Shakespeare in a list of 


“mighty ones’—“Job, Homer, Aschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, 


Tennyson,” indicating the typical encomium of Shakespeare by 
Whitman; the poem entitled ‘Shakespeare-Bacon Cipher,” re- 
flecting the author’s concern, as was the case with others of his 
day, with the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays; the passage, 
“feudal tales, essays, plays, Shakespeare, Schiller, Walter Scott, 
Tennyson,” reflecting Whitman’s life-long obsession with the 
idea that a democratic American literature, rather than a literature 
distilled from an older, aristocratic one, should be the chief con- 
cern of American poets; two other references to Shakespeare with 
the same import; the use of the nouns “ostent’”’ and ‘‘amaze”’ 
in the very sense in which Shakespeare uses these words; the sen- 
tence “Where are your jibes of being now?” echoing Hamlet’s 
words to the skull of Yorick thrown up by the grave-digger; “‘mul- 
titudinous ocean,” echoing “‘multitudinous seas” of Macbeth. These 
suggestions I have noted, aside from other words, phrases, allu- 
sions, and implied criticisms, in Leaves of Grass, which are reminis- 
cent of Shakespeare’s language or of Whitman’s pre-occupation 
with the idea of Shakespeare as “‘feudal’’ poet. 

So much for Shakespeare’s influence upon Whitman’s prose and 
poetry, largely from the standpoint of style. The other sort of 
influence, as I see it, is far more subtle, subjective, and is connected 
with his theory of poetry and of life—esthetic, ethical, social, 
political, or what not. Its most notable feature is the obvious evi- 
dence of the ever-present revolt of the democratic Whitman against 
what he conceived to be the aristocratic Shakespeare. Necessarily, 
much about this conception has been anticipated in what has gone 
before. Here I shall have to content myself with citing briefly two 
or three of the high points in a theory of his which, it seems to me, 
had become dynamic in its nature even before Leaves of Grass 
first appeared. I shall note only a few of the passages which indi- 
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cate a dominant motive behind his own literary activity. ‘Shake- 
speare,”’ he insisted, “‘is rather the poet of lords and ladies and 
their side of life.” And again, he declared: 


The great poems, Shakespeare included, are poisonous to the idea of 
the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood of democracy. 
The models of our literature, as we get it from other lands, ultra-marine, 
have had their birth in courts, and basked and grown in castle sunshine; 
all smells of princes’ favors.” 


In juxtaposition with this, note that he says: 


The United States are destined either to surmount the gorgeous history 
of feudalism, or else prove the most tremendous failure of time.?® 


It was Whitman’s hope—for he looked to the future—that the 
“poets to come” would from their own national backgrounds, 
build a literature suffused with American, democratic ideals. As 
he puts it: 


What the ancient siege of Ilium, and the puissance of Hector’s and 
Agamemnon’s warriors proved to Hellenic Art and literature, and all art 
and literature since, may prove the war of attempted secession of 1861-65 
to the future esthetics, drama, romance, poems of the United States.? 


Indeed, conceiving of the Civil War as the last great struggle for 
a complete Democracy, he puts it stronger still: 


A great literature will yet arise out of the era of those four years, .. ..— 
era compressing centuries of native passion, first-class pictures,tempests 
of life and death—an inexhaustible mine for the histories, drama, romance, 
and even philosophy, of peoples to come—indeed the verteber of poetry 
and art (of personal character too) for all future America—far more 
grand, in my opinion, to the hands capable of it, than Homer’s siege of 
Troy, or the French Wars to Shakespeare.*° 


But just as Whitman believed a great democratic literature 
would evolve out of American life, so did he believe that the truly 
democratic bard should be one of the people of and for whom his 
poems are made. 


Shakespeare [he says] composed altogether for the court and for the 
young nobility and gentry..... Yet is no poet dear to a people unless 
he be of them and of the spirit of them, a growth of the soil, the water, 
the climate, the age, the Government, the religion, the leading character- 


37 Works, V, 90. 29 Tbid., V, 220. 
%8 Ibid., V, 51. % Works, V, 245. 
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istics, a height and individuality for his own nation and days and not for 
other nations.* 


In juxtaposition with this he remarks: 
Shakespeare, and with the greatest warrant, has been called monarchical 
or aristocratic (which he certainly is).* 


I close my consideration of this aspect of Whitman’s revolt 
against what he conceived to be the aristocracy of Shakespeare 
with one more passage: 


Shakespeare put such things into his plays as would please the family 


* pride of Kings and Queens, and of his patrons among the nobility ..... 


His renderings of man, phases of character, the rabble, Jack Cade, the 
French Joan, the greasy and stupid canaille that Coriolanus cannot 
stomach,—all these fed the aristocratic vanity of the young noblemen and 
gentlemen and feeds them in England yet.* 


And I conclude with this observation. It is not to be forgotten 
that Whitman did not oppose Shakespeare as Shakespeare. On 
the contrary, he put him among he “mighty ones”—among the 
poets of all time. What he did stolidly maintain was that Shake- 
speare’s writings did not exalt, as Whitman himself did, the lower 
and middle strata of social life, but that he catered to the nobility. 
Such an attitude has ever moved a democratic spirit to specula- 
tive, if not to dynamic, revolt. It moved-‘Whitman to both types, 
and thus formed one of the mainsprings of Leaves of Grass. 


II. ECHOES OF SHAKESPEARE IN WHIT- 
MAN’S WORKS* 


As You Like It 


II. i. 12-14: “Duke Sr. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Works, IX, 115. 

® Tbid., VI, 137. % Works, IX, 75. 

* The arrangement of this material is based on what appears to have been 
Professor Harrison’s own plans, following the plays of Shakespeare in alphabetical 
order. Dates in parenthesis refer to the years of first publication of the “echoes.” 

The following abbreviations are used in these citations: “P. and P.,” for Un- 
collected Poetry and Prose of Whitman, ed. Holloway, N. Y., 1921; “Works,” for The 
Complete Writings of Whitman, Camden edition, N. Y., 1902; “Gath. Forc.,” for 
The Gathering of the Forces, ed. Rodgers and Black, N. Y., 1920; “Traubel,” for 
Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in Camden, N. Y., 1908.—R. A. L. 
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(1848) 


(c. 1841) 


(1847) 


II. 7. 34: 
(1846) 


II. 7. 139-40: 


(1885) 


V. 4. 60-1: 


(1888) 


(1890) 


Hamlet 


‘A trifle, my lord, a trifle, but mine own. 
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In a sketch, “Patrick McDray,” New Orleans Crescent, 
April 18, 1848: 

“Well, we may trace Patrick McDray up one side 
and down the other from his birth and birthplace in 
‘the swate Isle,’ which is to the millions, ‘swate’ only in 
the ‘uses of adversity.’ ’—P. and P., I, 214. 

In an early story called “Dumb Kate:” 

“For no one on earth less deserved or needed ‘the 
uses of adversity’ than Dumb Kate.’’—Works, VI, 86. 
In Brooklyn Eagle, 1847: 

“Upon the whole, the ugly and venomous toad of 
Whig success may not be without a germ of a precious 
jewel to our future crown of triumph.”—Gath. Forc., 
II, 45. 

“Jaques. A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear.” 
“Motley’s your only wear:” Used as title of essay for 
April Fool’s Day, Brooklyn Eagle, April 1, 1846.—P. 
and P., I, 110. 

“Jaques. All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.”’ 

In The Critic, Feb. 28, 1885: 

“In the observation of the drama of human nature— 
if, indeed, ‘all the world’s a stage!—Walt Whitman has 
had rare advantages as auditor, from the beginning.— 
P. and P., I, 58-59. 

“Touchstone. A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own.” 
To Traubel, Aug. 7, 1888: 

“Isn’t it in Shakespeare, in one of the comedies, 
where some one speaks of ‘poor things! poor things! 
but mine own, mine own’?!! Traubel, II, 105. 

In Johnston and Wallace’s Visits to Walt Whitman— 
1890-91, October, 1890, p. 136: 
“And, as one oi Shakespeare’s characters says: 


General Allusion 


(1888) 


I. 1. 33-4: 


(1888) 


In “November Boughs”’ as to the spirit of Bible litera- 
ture: 

“No hair-splitting doubts, no sickly sulking and 
sniffing, no Hamlet.”—Works, VI, 106. 

“Hor. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this.” 

To Traubel, Oct. 2, 1888: 
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I. 1. 148-9 
(1842) 
(1842) 
I. 2. 138: 
(1847) 
I. 2. 188: 
(1847) 
I. 2. 199-200: 
(1871) 
(1882) 
5. 3. 70s 
(1881) 
(1888) 
I. 3. 99-100. 
(1888) 
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“But sit you down, and let us hear what you have 
to say.” —Traubel, IT, p. 416. 

“Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons.” 
In Franklin Evans, Chapter XI: 

“Starting like a guilty creature, I hastily rushed 
down upon the walk again.” —P. and P., II, 168. 

Cf. Hamlet, II. 2. 618: “Guilty creatures sitting at a 
play.” 
Ibid., Chapter XXI: 

“She started like the guilty thing she was, and re- 
turned to her abiding-place.”—P. and P., II, 208. 
“Ham. But two months dead! nay, not so much, not 

two.” 
In Brooklyn Eagle, editorial: “Verdict of the Un- 
daunted Democracy of the Empire State in Behalf of 
Jeffersonian Ordinance,” Nov. 4, 1847: 

“But six short months have passed away, ‘nay not so 
much,’ since the Democracy of this State. . . achieved. 
a complete triumph.”—Gath. Forc., I, 223. 

“Ham. I shall not look upon his like again.” 
In Brooklyn Eagle, 1847: 

“Alas, we fear we shall indeed never look upon his 

like again.” —Gath. Forc., II, 186. 

“Hor. A figure like your father, . 

Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe.”’ 

In “Democratic Vistas,” Whitman writes of brave and 
true Americans yet to come in literature, art, etc., 
“arm’d and equipt at every point.”—Works, VIII, 145. 
In “Boston Common: More on Emerson,” Specimen 
Days, he writes of “Emerson....arm’d at every 


 point.”—Works, V, 26. 


“Pol. Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy.” 

In “The Boston of To-day,” the Diary reading May 1, 
1881, of Specimen Days, Whitman declares that Boston 
is “Costly in costume as its purse can buy.” —Works, 
V, 7. 

“Pol. But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy.” 
To Traubel, Nov. 13, 1888, about Millet’s pictures: 
“Millet’s color sense was opulent, thorough, uncompro- 
mising, yet not gaudy.” —Traubel, III, 89. 

“Ophel. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me.” 

To Traubel, as to Howells, May 17, 1888: 

“He made no tenders of literary hospitality: he was 
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(1888) 


(1888) 


I. 4. 47-48: 


(1840) 


(1842) 


I. 4. 49: 
(1847) 


I. 4. 53: 


(1862) 


I. 5. 15-16: 


(1842) 


I. 5. 16-20: 


(1848) 
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dead still and let me go.”—Traubel, I, 169. 
To Traubel, July 10, 1888: 

“Childs has made a number of tenders to me which 
I have declined, and some others which I have ac- 
cepted.” —Traubel, I, 446. 

To Traubel, as to Rolleston, Sept. 9, 1888: 

“We have never met but he has made me from time 
to time notable tenders of affection.”-—Traubel, II, 289. 
“Ham. Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements.” 

“Sundown Papers,” No. 6, in Long Island Democrat, 
Aug. 11, 1840: 

“When we look on a boy, shrouded in the cerements 
of death.”—P. and P., I, 35. 

In “The Tomb-Blossoms,” a narrative sketch in the 
Democratic Review, Jan. 1842: 

“To burst its cerements and wander forth in the 
darkness.” —P. and P., I, 63. 

“Ham. Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d.” 
In Brooklyn Eagle, 1847: 

“‘And theashesof the prisoners there quietly inurned.”” 

—Gath. Forc., Il, 51. 
“Ham. Thou.... 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon.” 
In “Brooklyniana,” No. 15: 

“The relics . . . . after lying so long in darkness, once 
more, for a brief period, revisited the glimpses of the 
moon.’”’—P. and P., II, 286. 

“Ghost. I could a tale unfold whose lightest word’ 
Would harrow up thy soul.” 
In Franklin Evans, Chapter X1V: 

“She had heard, in the ‘experience’ of those who ad- 
dressed them, tales of woe that might harrow up a soul.” 
—P. and P., Il, 177. 

“Ghost. “Freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine.” 

Informally quoted in a sketch, “Daggerdraw Bowie- 

knife, Esq.,” in New Orleans Crescent, March 23, 1848: 
“Freeze my young blood, 

Make each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” —P. and P., I., 

205. 
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I. 5. 78-79: 


(1891) 


I. 5. 98-99: 


(1842) 


I. 5. 125-6: 


(1848) 


II. 1. 66: 


(1888) 


Il. 2. 111-12: 
(1888) 

II. 2. 174: 
(1846) 
(1863) 
(1889) 


II. 2. 188-9: 
(1888) 


(1888) 
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“Ghost. No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head.” 

In “Walt Whitman’s Last,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 
August, 1891: 

“The theory of my Leaves of Grass .... emerges... . 
with all its merits and demerits on its head.”—Works, 
VII, 71-72. 

“Ham. Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records.” 

In Franklin Evans, Chap. IV: 

“While this is marked as with a steel pencil upon the 

tablets of my memory.”—P. and P., II, 130. 

“Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave 

To tell us this.” 

In “Patrick McDray,’’ a sketch in New Orleans 

Crescent, April 18, 1848: 

“Tt needs no ‘ghost from the grave’ to tell us whence 
came Patrick McDray.”—P. and P., I, 214. 

“Pol. By indirections find directions out.” 

(Cf. King John, III, 1, 276: ““Pand. Yet indirection 
thereby grows direct.’’) 
To Traubel: 

‘What is it in us aroused by these indirections and 
directions?”’—Traubel, II, 438. 

“Pol. That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; ‘beautified’ 
is a vile phrase.”’ 
To Traubel, Sept. 5, 1888: 

“That ‘comprehensive brevity’ would surely trouble 

Polonius as a vile phrase.’”’—Traubel, IT, 263. 

“Ham. Excellent well: you are a fishmonger.” 

“Last Evening upon Fort Greene,” July 8, 1846: 
‘Went off’ excellent well.””—Gath. Forc., II, 120. 

In a letter to his mother: 

“T am feeling excellent well.”” Works, VII, 189. 
To Traubel, answering an inquiry as to his health, Jan. 
20, 1889: 

“I am excellent well.”—Traubel, III, 580. 
“Pol. Still harping on my daughter.” 
Traubel reminds Whitman that he has not given him 
all the editorials about himself, and then Whitman: 
“Still harping on my daughter.””—Traubel, II, 129. 
To Traubel, who reminds Whitman that he is waiting 
for the “surprise” about his private life: 

“Still harping on my daughter.”—Traubel, II, 225-6. 


(1888) 


(1888) 


(1888) 


II. 2. 193-4: 


(1834-42) 


II. 2. 311-2: 


(1846) 


(1851) 


II. 2. 315 f.: 


II. 2. 396-8: 


(1862) 


(1888) 


II. 2. 431: 
(1845) 


(1846) 
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To Traubel as to Symonds’ concern about Calamus, 
Thursday, May 24, 1888: 

“You will see that he harps on the Calamus poems 
again—always harping on ‘my daughter?’ ’’—Traubel, 
I, 202. 

To Traubel about Traubel’s frequent mention of Ann 
Montgomerie, Sept. 15, 1888: 

“You’re always harping on her.’’—Traubel, II, 328. 
To Traubel, who asked him for a letter to... . in 
conversation, Sunday, Oct. 21, 1888: 

“Still harping on my daughter.”—Traubel, II, 514. 
“Pol. What do you read, my lord? 

“Ham. Words! words! words!” 
In “The Boy Lover:” 

‘Words! words! I begin to see I am, indeed, an old 
man.”’—Works, VI, 51. 

“Ham. This most excellent canopy, the air, look you.” 
In Brooklyn Eagle, 1846: 

“Toward that most excellent canopy, the cloud- 
dropped and star-studded sky above thee.’’—Gath. 
Forc., I, 98. 

In “Art and Artists,” Brooklyn Advertiser, April 3, 1851: 

“When the stars hung at night afar off in this most 
excellent canopy, the air, pure, solemn, eternal.’’— 
P. and P., I, 242. 

“Ham. What a piece of work isa man!.... 
In apprehension how like a god!” 
In Songs of Parting: 

“Never was average man, his soul more energetic, 
more like a God.— 

“Ham. I am but mad north-northwest: when the wind - 
is southerly, I know a hawk from a hernshaw.” 
In “Brooklyniana,” No. 37, 1861-62: 

“The girls were unaffected and knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw.”—P. and P., II, 313. 

To Traubel, discussing the doctors, of whose sincerity 
he was suspicious: 

“T, too, know when the wind blows north.” —Traubel, 
II, 438. 

“Pol. I have a daughter that I love passing well.” 
From “Tear Down and Build Over Again,” in American 
Review, November, 1845: 

“There was that about ye which I hold it no shame to 
say I loved passing well.” —P. and P., I, 93. 
Discussing Shakespeare’s plays and their acting, in an 
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editorial, ‘The Gladiator,” Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 26, 
1846: 
“Mr. Forrest delivered it passing well.” 
. II. 2. 456: “Ham. The play, I remember, pleased not the million.”’ 
(1847) In editorial, ‘“‘Condition of the Stage,”’ Brooklyn Eagle, 
August 25, 1847: 
“They go on the fallacious idea that it is necessary 
to please the million.” —Gath. Forc., I1, 339. 
(1848) In Daily Crescent, April 18, 1848, “to the millions.” — 
P. and P., I, 214. 
II. 2. 633: “Ham. The play’s the thing.” 
Speaking to Traubel, August 16, 1888 about Leaves 0) 
Grass as his main purpose in life: 
“The book, the book: that was always the thing!””— 
Traubel, IT, 149. 
(1888) Speaking to Traubel, about a portrait to go into one 
’ of his books, Aug. 24, 1888: 
“The figure’s the thing.””—Traubel, II, 189. 
III. 1. 56: “Ham. To be or not to be: that is the question.” 
(Before 1855?) In a long list of ‘““Notes on Shakespeare:” 
“Hamlet’s soliloqgy, ‘To be or not to be’ is taken 
almost verbatim froin Plato.”—Works, IX, 75. 
III. 1. 62-64: “Ham. The heart-ache and the thousand natural 


shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 


(1842) In Franklin Evans, Chapter XXIV: 
; “More than a moderate quantity of the physical ills 
that man is heir to.”—P. and P., II, 214. 
: (1846) In “Free Exhibitions of Works of Art,” Brooklyn Eagle, 

Oct. 21, 1846: 
) . “Ts there no hope of a consummation so much to be 
a. wished for?”—Gath. Forc., I1, 361. 
IIT. 1. 65: “Ham. To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the 
rub.” 
(1888) To Traubel, on question of difficulty of the people’s 
_ getting their rights in contention with the rich: 
“Oh, there’s the rub.”” Traubel, III, 479. 

III. 1. 66: “Ham. For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come.” 

(1882) In Specimen Days: 

“But it is the sleep of death.””—Works, IV, 58. 
III. 1. 72: “Ham. The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay.” 
(1862) In “Brooklyniana,” No. 12: 


| 
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“Submitting to the ‘law’s delay.’ ”»—P. and P., II, 
271. 

III. 1. 83: “Ham. Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.’ 
(1848) In a sketch, “Peter Funk, Esq.,” in New Orleans 
Crescent, Nov. 13, 1848: 

“He was one of those men who reverse the saying 
of Hamlet that ‘conscience makes cowards of us 

(1888) To Traubel, May 15, 1888: 
“You see conscience makes some people cowards.”’— 
Traubel, I, 157. 
III. 1. 84-85: “Ham. And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
P (1848) In “Peter Funk, Esq.,” a sketch in New Orleans 
: Crescent, Mar. 13, 1848: 
i “Tt’s a bad thing to have 
; ‘The native hue of resolution 
Thus sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ ” 
—P. and P., I, 202. 
(1882) In “Carlyle from the American Point of View,” Speci- 
men Days: 
“First about a chance, a never fulfilled vacuity of 
this pale cast of thought—this British Hamlet.”— 


i Works, IV, 312. 

i (1888?) In “A Word about Tennyson,” November Boughs 
(1888?) : 

E “He reflects the... . pale cast of thought.”—Works, 


i VI, 145 

III. 1. 122-3: “Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be + 
a breeder of sinners?” 

(1888) To Traubel, May 5, 1888: 
“You sometimes hear me tell the truth about the 
editors who turn me face down, kick me out, advise me 
to go to a nunnery.”—Traubel, I, 106. 

III. 2.9-13: “Ham. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious, 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings.” 

(1846) In Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 26, 1846: 
“We allude to the loud mouthed, ranting style,—the 
tearing of every thing to shivers.””—Gath. Forc., II, 332. 
(1862) In Brooklyniana, No. 38, 1862: 
“We tore various past passions into tatters—made 
love to the girls in the divine words of Shakespeare.” — 
P. and P., II, 318. 
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(1846) 


III. 2. 32-9: 


(1857) 


III. 4. 80-1: 


(1882) 


Walt Whitman and Shakespeare 


In editorial, ““The Gladiator—Mr. Forrest—<Acting,”’ 
Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 26, 1846: 

“All persons of thought will confess to no great fond- 
ness for acting which particularly seeks to ‘tickle the 
ears of the groundlings.’ ”’—Gath. Forc., II, 332. 

“Ham. O there be players that I have seen play . 

that have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of Nature’s journeymen had made men and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abom- 
inably.” 

“Ham. In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart.” 
In editorial, ““The Gladiator—Mr. Forrest—Acting,” 
Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 26. 1846: 

“To take such hints as the foregoing, to their hearts— 
aye, to their heart of hearts.”—Gath. Forc., II, 333. 
“Ham. ’Tis now the very witching time of night.” 

In ‘‘Miss Dusky Grisette,” a sketch in New Orleans 
Crescent, March 16, 1848: 

ween the witching hours of gas light have passed 

away.”—P. and P., I, 204. 

General allusion to scene: 

In “November Boughs,” about Father Taylor’s quali- 
ties of preaching: 

“Such impassioned pleading, such human-harassing 
reproach (like Hamlet to his mother, in the closet).”— 
Works, VI, 113. 

“Ham. The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
In “Ourselves and the Eagle,” Brooklyn Eagle, June 1, 
1846; 

“And always bearing the counterfeit presentment ot 
the real.” —P. and P., I, 116. 

In “Matters Which were Seen and Done in an After- 
noon’s Ramble,” Brooklyn Eagle, June 1, 1846: 

“We entered and took a seat amid a well-filled house 
to see a counterfeit presentment of the ‘Troublesome 
Raigne of John, King of England.’””—P. and P., I, 143. 
In “Reminiscences of Brooklyn,” Brooklyn Times, June 
3, 1857: 

“Several gentlemen were very anxious to have the 
sculptured counterfeit presentment of Elias Hicks.” — 
P. and P., Il, 3. 

“Ham. Or but a sickly part of one true sense 

Could not so mope.” 

Discussing the mood or tone of British literature, in 
“Collect ... . British Literature:” 


| 
_ III. 2. 78: 
(1846) 
III. 2. 406: 
(1848) 
III. 4: 
(1888) 
4. 54: | 
(1846) 


III. 4. 145: 
(1887) 


IV. 5. 123-4: 


(1847) 


IV. 5. 182-3: 
(1891) 


V. 1. 13, 21, 55: 


(1848) 


V. 1. 292-4: 


(1888) 


V. 2. 10-11: 


(1888) 
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“As in Hamlet, moping, sick, uncertain.”— Works, 
V, 277. 

“Ham. Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.” 
In “November Boughs,”’ 1887: 

“Dear, even in the abstract, is such flattering unction 
always no doubt to the soul!” —Works, VI, 199. 
“King. There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 

That treason can but peep to what it would.” 

In “Anti-Democratic Bearing of Scott’s Novels,” 
Brooklyn Eagle, April 26, 1847: 

“In him, as in Shakespeare (though in a totally differ- 
ent method) there’s such divinity does hedge a king.” 
—P. and P., I, 163. 

“Oph. O, you must wear your rue with a difference.’ 
In “Walt Whitman’s Last,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 
August, 1891: 

This new, last cluster... . follows suit, and yet 
with a difference.—W orks, VII, 72. 

“First Clown. Argal, she drowned herself wittingly 
.... Argal, he that is not guilty of his own death, 
shortens not his own life. .... Argal, the gallows may 
do well to thee.” 

In a sketch, “Peter Funk, Esq.,’’ New Orleans Crescent, 
March 13, 1848: 

“Argal, Peter’ll be rich one of these days.”—P. and 
P., I, 202. 

“Ham. . .. Forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum.” 

To Traubel, about Mrs. Gilchrist, Sept. 9, 1888: 

“T feel like Hamlet when he said forty thousand 
brothers could not feel what he felt for Ophelia.— 
Traubel, II, 292. 

“Ham. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

Speaking of Traubel’s help to him in ais old days, Aug. 
26, 1888: 

“There certainly was a divinity that shaped this 
end.”—Traubel, II, 201. 


First Part of Henry IV 


I. 2. 132-4: 


(1888) 


“Prince. For he was never yet a breaker of proverbs: 
he will give the devil his due.” 

Discussing with Traubel his relations with the maga- 
zines, especially an article by Stoddard, Friday, Sept. 
7, 1888: 


| 

| 
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“That’s fair: give the devil—The Independent—his 
due.” —Traubel, II, 275. 
Second Part of Henry IV 

I. 1. 157-61: “North....Let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms; till [that] each heart being set 
On bloody actions [courses] the rude scene may end 

And darkness be the burier of the dead.” 
(1846) In an article on “Women” in Brooklyn Eagle, July 24, 
1846, worked into the context of the article-—Gath. 


Forc., I, 89. 

Henry V 

- TO. 7. 127: “Orleans. And I will take up that with ‘Give the Devil 
his due!” 


See attribution above to First Henry IV, I. 2. 132-3. 
First Part of Henry VI 
I. 2.131-2: | “Joan. Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days 
Since I have entered into these wars.” 

“Halcyon Days,” a poem in Leaves of Grass, has for its 
last line: 

“The brooding and blissful halcyon days.”—Works, 
II, 298. 

Second Part of Henry VI 
III. 2. 233: “King. Thrice ishe arm’d that hath his quarrel just.” 
(1851) In “Art and Artists,” Brooklyn Daily Advertizer, April 3, 
1851: 

“As a soldier, he acts upon the principle that ‘thrice 
is he armed who has his quarrel just,’ and appeals to 
force only when negotiations fail, but then with terrific 
energy.” P. and P., I, 245. 

III. 3. 29: “King. He dies and makes no sign. O God, forgive 
him.” 

(1846) | In “Motley Your Only Wear,” Brooklyn Eagle, April 1, 
1846: 

“But who, from appearances, will probably ‘die and 
give no sign.’ ”"—P. and P., I, 112. 

(1881?) In “Emerson’s Books (The Shadows of Them):” 

“I know the fires, emotions, love, egotisms, glow deep 
perennial, as in all New Englanders—but the facade 

‘hides them well—they give no sign.” —Works, V, 267. 
Julius Caesar ; 
I. 2. 192-3: | “Caes. Let me have men about me that are fat: 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights.” 
(1879?) In Specimen Days, “Denver Impressions:” 

“JT, too can hardly tell why, but as I enter’d the city 

in the slight haze of a late September afternoon, and 


3 
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| 
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III. 2. 192-3: 


(1862) 


IV. 3. 67-9: 


(1848) 


IV. 3. 218-9: 
(1888) 


V. 5. 68: 
(1847) 


(1888) 
(1889) 


King John 
General Ref. 
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have breath’d its air, and slept well o’ nights.”— 
Works, IV, 266. 

“T’ve heard stories about you—how that you never 
sleep o’ nights.” [?] 
“Ant. Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell.” 
In “Brooklyniana”, No. 39: 


“Whose necks, (like Pompey’s statue), all the while 


ran blood.”—P. and P., II, 319. 
“Brutus. For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not.” 
In “Daggerdraw Bowieknife, Esq.,”’ in New Orleans 
Crescent, March 23, 1848: 

“These sons of honor ‘pass by as the idle wind, which 
they regarded not.’ ” 
“Brutus. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
“And then the tide may be taken at the full.” —Traubel, 
I, 386. 
“Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 
About Thomas Jefferson, in Brooklyn Eagle, November 
4, 1847, in the article, “Verdict of the Undaunted 
Democracy of the Empire State in Behalf of the Jeffer- 
sonian Ordinance:” 

“(Jefferson is]” the noblest Democrat of them all.” — 
Gath. Forc., 1, 224. 
“Symonds is the noblest of us all.’”—Traubel, I, 74. 
About Sidney Morse, painter of Whitman’s portrait 
January 17, 1889, to Traubel: 

“He is the noblest Roman of them all.’”—Traubel, 
III, 555. 


In “Preparatory Reading and Thought” in Whitman’s 
notes on Shakespeare, intended, probably, for a lecture 


(Bef. 1855) on Shakespeare: 


IIT. 4. 93-105: 


(1846) 


“The character of the bastard Faulconbridge—his 
gloating pleasure over the fact that he is the bastard of 
King.”—Works, 1X, 74. 

“Constance. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, . . . . 

My widow comfort, and my sorrow’s cure.” 

Formally quoted in “Matters Which were Seen and 


/ 
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III. 4. 108-9: 


(1846) 
King Lear 
I. 4. 310-1: 
(1842; 
1846) 
II. 2. 59-60: 
(1848) 
II. 4. 136-7: 
(184-) 
Macbeth 
5. 2. 323 
(1870) 
I. 5. 64-5: 
(18—) 
1. 7.1-2: 
(18—) 


Walt Whitman and Shakespeare 


Done in an Afternoon Ramble,” in Brooklyn Eagle 
November 19, 1846.—P. and P., I, 144. 

“Lewis. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 

In “Miss Brewer’s Novels,” Brooklyn Eagle, August 18 
1846: 

“Witless are they, and if long reflection discovers 
some shadow of a moral, it has hardly enough point to 
‘vex the dull ear of a drowsy man.”’—Gath. Forc., II, 
267. 


‘Lear. How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child.” 

First published in Franklin Evans, Chapter I, (1842) 
(P. and P., II, 108); later in Brooklyn Eagle, November 
16, 1846: 

“Whatever may be the faults of those who gave us 
birth, there is little excuse for thankless ones, whose 
disobedience to the parental will is indeed sharper than 
the serpent’s tooth.” 

“Kent. You cowardly rascal, Nature disclaims in thee: 
a tailor made thee.” 

In “John J. Jinglebrain,” in New Orleans Crescent 
March 28, 1848: 

“Some poet or other—Shakespeare, I think—makes 
allusion to one having small pretensions to manhood, 
that ‘the tailor made him.’ ”—P. and P., I, 208. 
“Lear. Thy sister’s naught: O Regan! she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here.” 
“Sharp-tooth’d envy works within me.” [?] 


“All Witches. Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 
“However, they, or the spirits of them, hovering in the 
air.”—Works, [?], p. 284. 
“Lady Macbeth. To beguile the time 
Look like the time.” 
In “Not Youth Pertains to Me,” 

“T cannot beguile the time with talk.”—Works, II, 
85. 
“Macb. If it were done when ‘tis done, then ‘twere 

well 

It were done quickly.” 


“But we are persuaded that if the work is well done, 
it must be quickly done.” —[?]. 


| 


I. 7. 4-5: 
(1851) 
(1876?) 

I. 7. 10-12: 
(1842) 

I. 7. 27-8: 
(1847) 

I. 7. 44-5: 

I. 7. 59: 
(1846) 

I. 7. 60: 
(1842) 

II. 1. 21: 
(1847) 

(186-) 

II. 1. 56-60: 

(1842) 
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“Macb. That but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here.” 
In New York Evening Post, Feb. 1, 1851: 

“Put before our children as the be all and the end all.” 
—P. and P., I, 237. 

“Instead of Death coming like a blight and end-all.””— 
Works, IX, 14. 

“Mach. This even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 

To our own lips.” 

Formally quoted as motto in Franklin Evans, Chapter 
XXII, P. and P., I, 208. 

“Macb. Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other [side].” 

In Brooklyn Eagle, Sept. 18, 1847: 

“Like Macbeth’s ambition, it o’erleaps itself and falls 
on the other side.”—P. and P., I, 178. 

“Lady Macb. Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage?” 

“Macb. If we should fail?” 

In “American Futurity,” Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 24,1846: 

“Tf it should fail!”—Gath. Forc., I, 28. 

“Lady Macb. But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place.” 
In Franklin Evans, Chapter XI: 

“Tt was a long time before I could screw my courage 
to make application at the doors.”—P. and P., II, 168. 
“Banquo. To you they have show’d some truth. 
Macb. I think not of them.” 
In “The Latest Raw Head and Bloody Bones,” Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Jan. 22, 1847: 

“And as to the newspaper stories on which these raw 
head and bloody bones are based, we think not of 
them.”—Gath. Forc., I, 163. 

In reporting activities around Chancellorsville and 
Fredericksburg: “Specimen Days:” 

“T think not of it.”—Works, IV, 53. 

“Macb. Thou sure anc. firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time 

Which now suits with it.” 

Formally quoted as motto to Franklin Evans, Chapter 
XXI.—P. and P., II, 204. 


| 
| 


1234 
IT. 2. 52-3: 


(1846) 


III. 2. 22-3: 


(1840) 


III. 4: 


III. 4. 24-5: 


(1888) 


IV. 1. 10-11: 


(1890) 


V. 3. 22-3: 


(1847) 


V. 5. 24-28: 


(1847) 


(1888) 


Walt Whitman and Shakespeare 


“Lady Macb. Infirm of purpose, 

Give me the daggers.” 

Describing King John as acted in the Park Theatre, 
New York, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 19, 1846: 

“And there sat the monarch so ‘infirm of purpose’ on 
“Macb. Duncan is in his grave. After life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well.” 

In “Sundown Papers,” No. 6. Long Island Democrat, 
Aug. 11, 1840: 

‘When the pantings of ‘life’s fitfull fever have ceased’— 
P. and P., I, 36. 

his throne.”—P. and P., I, 143. 

General allusion: 

“T have heard that....the ghosts of murdered 
Banquos will rise mentally to your vision.” 

“Macb. But now I am cabin’d cribb’d, confin’d, bound 
in 

To saucy doubts and fears.” 

To Traubel, Oct. 2, 1888: 

“Tt’s not ‘this cursed book’ with me, as with Carlyle, 
but, I guess, the being cribbed, confined, and for so 
long.” —Traubel, II, 416. 

“All Witches. Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 

“What they call the ‘political cauldron’ is beginning to 
bubble and agitate all over the United States.”—J. 
and W., 266. 

“Mach. My way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 

In “A Defence of Whitman’s Grammar,” Brooklyn 
Eagle, Nov. 5, 1847: 

“It’s fallen now into the sere (sic) and yellow leaf.” 
Gath. Forc., I, 8. 

“Macb. Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

In “American Democracy,” Brooklyn Eagle, April 20, 
1847: 

“A tale told by many an idiot, and often signifying 
indeed ‘nothing.’ ”’—Gath. Forc., I, 3. 

“T heard this in a play: ‘a walking shadow ending in 
nothing.’ ”’—Traubel, ITI, 424. 
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Measure for Measure 
I. 3. 35-7: “Duke. Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
’Twould be my tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do.” 
(1847) In “The Democratic Spirit,” Brooklyn Eagle, April 20, 
1847: 
“Who argue that it is better so, than to rise and de- 
stroy the tyranny that galls them.”—P. and P., I, 159. 
(Note that passage quoted fits Whitman’s topic, that 
is, topic and context inevitably agree.—R. C. H.) 
III. 1. 124-5: “Claudio. To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about.” 
(1839) In “Fame’s Vanity,” Long Island Democrat, Oct. 23, 
1839: 
“Thou whose drunk votaries die to gain 
A puff of viewless air.”—P. and P., I, 5. 
Merchant of Venice 
IV. 1. 184-6: “Por. The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d.” 
(1848) In “Samuel Sensitive,” New Orleans Crescent, May 2, 
1848: 
“The quality of mercy itself, distilling like the gentle 
rain from heaven, and is indeed ‘twice blessed’ whenever 
and wherever it is exercised.” —P. and P., I, 217. 
V. 1. 83-5: “Lorenzo. The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
(1841) In “Sundown Papers,” Long Island Farmer, July 20, 
1841: 
“We proceeded to give some very scientific specimens 
of the concord of sweet sounds.”—P. and P., I, 49. 
(1846) | In “Vocal Concerts by Children,” Brooklyn Eagle, 
Sept. 19, 1846: 
“Indeed we think there is a real national taste for 
the ‘concord of sweet sounds’ in America.”—Gath. 
! Forc., II, 358. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
V. 1. 16-7: “Theseus. Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
(1862) In “Brooklyniana,” No. 16, 1862: 
“The picture above represented puts before the eyes 
of the reader the local habitation of one of the most 
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useful and humane of all the institutions of our city.” — 
P. and P., Il, 288. 

Much Ado About Nothing 


III. 3. 14-24: 


(1848) 


III. 3. 36-9: 


(1846) 


Othello 
I. 3. 80-81: 


(1846) 


I. 3. 322-3: 


(1846) 


I. 3. 347: 


(1846) 


“Dogberry. To be a well-favoured man is the gift of 
fortune, but to write and read comes by nature..... 
You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch.” 
In “‘Timothy Goujon, V. O. N. O.” (Vender of Oysters 
in New Orleans), New Orleans Crescent, April 4, 1848. 
“They are well-favoured men, which, as Dogberry says, 
‘is the gift of nature.’’’ Whitman adds, quoting: 
“senseless and fit.”—P. and P., I, 212. 
“Dogb. You shall comprehend all vagrom men.” 
Heading to news note in Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 27, 1847, 
giving notice of “Ann McDonough’s” having gone to 
jail for vagrancy: “Vagrom Woman.” (Note: Only 
one Shakespearean word here, but it is one so signalized 
by Shakespeare that the context marks it as suggested 
by Shakespeare to Whitman.—R. C. H.) 
“Dogb. You shall also make no noise in the streets; 
for the watch to babble and talk is most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” 
In “Home Literature,” Brooklyn Eagle, July 11, 1846: 
“The influence of European literature over us—its 
tolerable amount of good, and its, we hope, ‘not to be 
endured much longer,’ immense amount of evil.”—P. 
and P., I, 121. 


“Oth. The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.” 
In “Nativism,” Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 5, 1846: 

“This seems to have been not only the head and front, 
but the back, legs, and tail of all their mighty efforts!” 
—Gath. Forc., 1, 21. 

“Tago. Virtue! a fig! ‘tisin ourselves that we are thus 
or thus.” 

(Cf. 3 Henry VI., IV. 1.46: “In them and in ourselves 
our safety lies.”—R. C. H.) 

In ‘‘Home Literature,” Brooklyn Eagle, July 11, 1846: 

“In ourselves we must look for it.” (Italics are Whit- 
man’s.)—P. and P., I, 123. 

“Tago. Put money in thy purse.” Repeated in some 
form seven times; in this form, four times. 
Speaking of conditions of the theatre in New York: 

“The management was putting money into its purse.” 


Ill. 3. 25-6: 
(1847) 
| 
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III. 3. 159-61: 


(1858) 


III. 3. 167-9: 
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“Jago. But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not énriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Referring to a good wife’s characteristics, in “Private 

Lives of Great Men,” Brooklyn Times, June 23, 1858: 
“but take that comfort, consolation, and safeguard 

away and he becomes poor indeed.” —P. and P., II, 19. 

“Tago. Ol beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on.” 


(1888) Whitman to Traubel, August 28, 1888, speaking of 
quarrels concerning Whitman’s poems: 
“Quarrels start with little things, and grow in 
volume by what they feed upon.”—Traubel, II, 213. 
III. 3. 263-4: “Oth. Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation.” 
(1842) Formally quoted as motto in Franklin Evans, Chap. 
XVII.—P. and P., II, 188. 
III. 3. 354: “Oth. Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.’ 
(1848) In “Hero Presidents,” New Orleans Crescent, March 11, 
1848: 
“So long, then, as men are men, will they continue 
to love the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.”—P. and P., I, 197. 
Richard III 
“Glouc. Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
(1888) In “November Boughs,”’ 1888, Whitman, writing of 
how Booth played ee III, quotes the passage.— 
Works, VI, 193. 
I. 1. 20-1: “Gloucester. Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” 
(1848) In “Timothy Gonjon, V. O. N. O.,” New Orleans 
Crescent, April 4, 1848: 
“Gonjon made his advent into ‘this breathing world’. 
in the City of Bordeaux.”—P. and P., I, 212. 
Romeo and Juliet 
(II. 2.43-4: “Juliet. What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
(1847) In “East Long Isiand Correspendence,” Letter No. 1, 
Brooklyn Eagle, April 16, 1847: 
“Wasn’t it Shakespeare’s Juliet, who asked about 
that ‘rose’? "—-P. and P., I, 177. 
Taming of the Shrew 
IV. 1. 211: “Petruchio. This is a way to kill a wife with kindness.” 
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1238 Walt Whitman and Shakespeare 
(1881) About the hospitality received in Boston while reading 
proof for Leaves of Grass: 
‘ “T should have been killed with kindness.” 
The Tempest 
IV. 1. 156-8: “Prospero. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
(1840) In “The Love that Is Hereafter,” Long Island Demo- 
crat, May 19, 1840: 
“Yet he it is whose little life 
Is past in useless, vexing strife... . 
And sends him to his sleep.” 
V. 1. 226: “Pros. to Ariel. My tricksy spirit.” 
(1846) In “East Long Island,” Brooklyn Eagle, June 27, 1846: 
“Tt were a cruel task to give even ‘tricksy Ariel.’ ”’ 
Troilus and Cressida 
IV. 5. 14-16: “Ulysses. ’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait: 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth.” 
(1847) In “A Foot and Boot Article,” Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 8, 
1847: 
“Shakespeare thus describes Diomedes (in Troilus 
and Cressida) walking: (The formal quotation fol- 
lows.)—Gath. Forc., II, 157-8. 
IV. 5.546: “Ulys. Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks.” 
(1847) In “A Foot and Boot Article,” Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 8, 
1847: 
“The great bard of nature, in another place, makes 
use of this expressioa: ‘Nay, her foot speaks.’ ”"— 
Gath. Forc., 11, 158. 
Twelfth Night 
II. 5. 157-8: “Malvolio. Some are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon ’em. 
(1848) In a sketch, “John J. Jinglebrain,” New Orleans 


Crescent, November 23, 1848: 

“Some men become noted, some are celebrated, and 
others, again, have the stamp of notoriety fixed to their 
names.” —P. and P., I, 207-208. 


RICHARD CLARENCE HARRISON 
Texas Technological College 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


14. ROUSSEAU’S DOCTRINE OF GOODNESS 
ACCORDING TO NATURE 


In her interesting article, ““The Paradox of Rousseau,’’! Miss Jeannette 
Tresnon takes sharp issue with the interpretation of Rousseau’s theory 
of the natural goodness of man which I set forth in a series of articles 
published a few years ago in this country and in France.? It is well that 
this matter should be thoroughly discussed from both sides, for no idea 
is more fundamental to Rousseau’s thought, so that our attitude toward 
the meaning and the value of his work must very largely be determined 
in accordance with our understanding of this doctrine. 

Miss Tresnon remarks that I have “collected a surprisingly large amount 
of material from Rousseau’s writings to prove that both by experience 
and by observation Rousseau was convinced of the reality of evil and of 
the consequent reality of struggle.”* That Rousseau gave more frequent 
expression to this idea than has ordinarily been recognized is in itself a 
fact of some significance. My articles in any case have assisted in building 
up one side of Miss Tresnon’s ‘“‘paradox”’—the realistic side of Rousseau 
which she contrasts with the theoretical. This is a contrast, however, 
which was pointed out in the very first of my articles on this subject. Ob- 
viously the idea of “natural goodness” does represent a theoretical con- 
cept on the part of Rousseau. That it is theoretical would seem hardly 
to require proof. The point of vital interest, however, is not whether this 
concept is theoretical—that may be taken for granted—, but rather 
whether in calling goodness “‘natural’’ Rousseau did or did not mean that 
it could be obtained without effort. It is with this central question that 
my articles were mainly concerned, and I must refer the reader to these 
articles for the detailed evidence there presented. 

Evil, according to Rousseau, is an “artificial thing,” because he believes 
that it can be eradicated, whereas if it were “natural” and inherent in man 
it could not be. “Il n’est point vrai,” he says, ‘‘que le penchant au mal 
soit indomptable.’’® Goodness, on the other hand, isin harmony with our 
nature: 

Sila bonté morale est conforme a notre nature, |’homme ne sauroit étre sain d’esprit 
ni bien constitué qu’autant qu’il est bon. Si elle ne l’est pas, et que "homme soit 


1 PMLA, XLIII (December, 1928), 1010-25. 

2“The Theory of Natural Goodness in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise,’MLN, 
XXXVI (1921), 385-94; “The Theory of Natural Goodness in Rousseau’s Confess- 
ions,” ibid., XXXVIII, 257-66; “La Théorie de la bonté naturelle de ‘homme 
chez Jean-Jacques Rousseau,’’ RHL, October, 1924, January, and April, 1925. 

3 PMLA, XLII, 1012. 

4 MLN, XXXVI (Nov., 1921), 393. Cf. MLN, XXXVIII, 264-65, on this 
aspect of the Confessions. 

Rousseau, uvres (Hachette, 1885-1905), II, 298. 
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méchant naturellement, il ne peut cesser de |’étre sans se corrompre et la bonté 
n’est en lui qu’un vice contre nature.* 


This seemingly paradoxical mode of expression can only be understood 
in the light of the opposite doctrine of “‘natural perversity,” which was 
constantly in the background of Rousseau’s mind and against which he 
reacted. This explains his concern to prove that goodness is “‘conforme a 
notre nature.”’ In Emile he declares categorically : ““Posons pour maxime in- 
contestable que les premiers mouvemens de la nature sont toujours 
droits: il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le coeur humain.’” 
_The great importance which Rousseau attaches to his denial of this doc- 
trine of the Church appears in his Letter to the Archbishop of Paris, 
Christophe de Beaumont: 
D’ abord il s’en faut bien, selon moi, que cette doctrine du péché originel, sujette 
a des difficultés si terribles, ne soit contenue dans |’Ecriture ni si clairement ni si 
durement qu’il a plu au rhéteur Augustin et 4 nos théologiens de la batir. Et le 
moyen de concevoir que Dieu crée tant d’Ames innocentes et pures, tout exprés 
pour les joindre 4 des corps coupables, pour leur y faire contracter la corruption 
morale, et pour les condamner toutes 4 |’enfer, sans autre crime que cette union, 
qui est son ouvrage!*—La cause du mal est, selon vous, la nature corrompue; et 
cette corruption méme est un mal dont il falloit chercher la cause. L’ homme fut 
créé bon; nous en convenons, je crois, tous les deux: mais vous dites qu’il est 
méchant parce qu’il a été méchant; et moi je montre comment il a été méchant,® 
that is, through the false direction given to the organization of society. 
Miss Tresnon appears to cast doubt, though perhaps this was not her 
intention, upon the significance of the doctrine of ‘‘natural perversity” 
in this connection. She says at any rate: “Professor Havens insists that 
Rousseau ‘wished to react against the fatalism of predestination and the 
damnation of the non-elect’;’”® and again: ‘Professor Havens insists 
that Rousseau’s theory of vertu was an attack upon the fatalism of Cal- 
vinism. Now Rousseau may"have intended to deal religious determinism 
its death blow, but,” etc.” If I insist upon this point, it is merely because 
Rousseau insisted upon it before me." Let me repeat his words already 
cited, adding this time the important concluding clause: “Il n’est point 
vrai que le penchant au mal soit indomptable, et qu’on ne soit pas maitre 
de le vaincre avant d’avoir pris Il'habitude d’y succomber.’"* In other 
words, man, according to Rousseau, is able, if he acts before inveterate 
habits are formed, to overcome evil without need of a special act of divine 
grace. He has the power within himself. My insistence upon Rousseau’s 
reaction against the doctrine of natural perversity is, after all, no new 


Ibid., 258. Ibid., 67-68. 
7 [bid., 60. 10 PMLA., XLIII, 1011, n. 4. 
8 Ibid., III, 65-66. Italics mine. 


12 PMLA., XLIII, 1020. 
13 Rousseau, Cuvres, II, 258; III, 64, 88-89. 
4 Tbid., II, 298. 
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thing. Let me quote an authority who will not be suspected of partiality 
toward my interpretation of Rousseau and who will certainly be accepted 
by Miss Tresnon. Professor Babbitt says in his Rousseau and Romanticism: 
“The assertion of man’s natural goodness is to be understood rather as a 
rebound from the doctrine of total depravity that was held by the more 
austere type of Christian.’ It appears, then, that Miss Tresnon and I, 
though at opposite poles in our understanding of Rousseau, may agree in 
regarding the theory of natural goodness as a reaction against the theory 
of natural depravity. This background from which Rousseau’s thought 
springs is of fundamental importance and must constantly be kept in 
mind. However, the view that goodness is nct out of harmony with man’s 
nature, but ‘‘conforme 4 notre nature’’,® and that man is ‘“‘maitre de 

. . vaincre’”” the tendency to evil, certainly does not mean that Rous- 
seau was inculcating “‘an effortless morality,’ but quite the contrary, as 
I have repeatedly shown elsewhere.'!* It is ‘“‘a liberty gained by self- 
mastery,” and not “a liberty gained by throwing off all restraint’’—to 
quote Miss Tresnon’s phrase with an opposite application'*—,which will 
free man from bondage to the “artificial’’ evil due to society. 

Rousseau’s argument proceeds from certain basic assumptions which 
should be kept clearly in view. (1) God created man. (2) Since God is 
good, he must have created man good, at least potentially, and not 
foredoomed him to evil with the doctrine of natural perversity.2® (3) But 
man now is evil." (4) Hence, this evil cannot be inherent, natural, 
God-made, ineradicable; it must be man-made, due to the false ideals he 
has woven into the constitution of society.” (5) The remedy, therefore, 
is to struggle to shake off these “artificial” accretions and recover one’s 
primitive goodness.“ (6) After this has been done, it will be possible 

18 Rousseau and Romanticism (N. Y., 1919), p. 44. Cf. also p. 123. 

16 Rousseau, (Zuvres, II, 258. 

17 [bid., 298. 

18 See MLN., XXXVI, 388-93; ibid., XXXVIII, 262-65; RHL., XXXI, 
640; and especially RHL., XXXII, 34-35. 

8 PMLA., XLIII, 1015. 

(20 “Tout est bien, sortant des mains de |’Auteur des choses, tout dégénére 
entre les mains de lhomme.” Cwores, II, 3. Cf. ibid., 253, 258, 264. Cf. what has 
been said on natural perversity above. 

t “Tes hommes sont méchans, une triste et continuelle expérience dispense de 
la preuve.” IJbid., I, 133. Since this is admitted by Miss Tresnon as true of the 
realistic side of Rousseau’s viewpoint, we also may dispense with further proof. 

* Rousseau wishes to “‘séparer dans l'actuelle constitution choses, ce qu’a 
fait la volonté divine d’avec ce que l’art humain a prétendu faire.’ Jbid., I, 82. 
Cf. again what has been written above on the doctrine of natural perversity. 

23 “Sitét qu’on s’est dévoyé de la droite route de la nature, rien n’est plus 
difficile que d’y rentrer.” Jbid., XII, 173. Cf. XI, 138. “O homme! qui que tu sois, 
rentre en toi-méme, apprends a consulter ta conscience et tes facultés naturelles: 
tu seras juste, bon, vertueux.” IJbid., X, 187-88. 
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for even the average man, everybody, to be good through his mere 
passive bonté without the necessity of the vigorous vertu*4, which is not 
possessed by every one, even not, as he himself says, by Rousseau himself.* 
This millennia lstate is perhaps what Miss Tresnon has in mind when she 
“infers” that, once man is freed from social constraint,* ‘‘goodness and 
pity and love will come gushing forth from the primordial depths of his 
being,’’?’ but this description applies, not to the present, but only to the 
ideal state of nature once again restored to earth, or as Miss Tresnon 
would evidently prefer to call it, Rousseau’s pays des chiméres.® This, 
it seems to me, very clearly contemplates the creation of a “milieu 
favorable 4 la vertu,’”® so that, when Rousseau urges the sage ‘‘de se 
tirer de la foule autant qu’il lui est possible,’’*® or as Miss Tresnon puts it 
“to flee from society,’ it is only because in a society which has not yet 
listened to Rousseau’s message but which is still torn asunder by human 
passions and prejudices, this appears his wisest course. None the less 
does Rousseau urge the necessity of social reform, and in depicting for 
us the ideal family life in the Nouvelle Héloise, the ideal education in 
Emile, the ideal government in the Contrat social, he endeavors to recreate 
as far as that is now possible, the ideal qualities of the man of nature in the 
midst of society.” 

Another objection raised by Miss Tresnon is that, though Rousseau 
may have intended to attack Calvinistic fatalism and “deal religious 
determinism its death blow, . . . . really he has succeeded in setting up in 
its stead a naturalistic determinism even more paralyzing and more terrify- 
ing,” inasmuch as “his doctrine of Sensitive Morality outlaws free will 
and regards man’s moral nature as merely the reflection of his surround- 
ings.” This also is apparently an “inference” on the part of Miss Tres- 
non, since she does not present her proof. However strongly Rousseau 
may have felt the importance of environment in its influence upon man’s 
character, he certainly did not regard ‘man’s moral nature as merely* the 


™ “Feureux les peuples chez lesquels on peut étre bon sans effort et juste sans 
vertu.” Jbid., I, 165. This “effortless morality’ cannot be attained short of the 
ideal state. 

%* Cf. RHL., XXXII, 220. 

26 Not the “constraint,” but rather the artificial temptations of society would 
seem better to represent Rousseau’s thought. 

27 PMLA., XLIII, 1013. 

28 Thid., 1019, 1020, 1023. 1024 (twice). This is also a favorite expression of 
Professor Babbitt. See op. cit., pp. 40, 41, 70, 72, 73, 81, 84, 102, 104, 107, 181, 
186, 209 (twice), 240, 314. 

2 PMLA., XLIII, 1021. Cf. RHL., XXXII, 225. 

3° Rousseau, CEuvres, IX, 108. 

PMLA., XLIII, 1021. 

* Cf. G. Lanson, Hist. de la litt. fr., 781-86, 791-98. 

3% PMLA., XLIII, 1020. 

* Italics mine. 
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reflection of his surroundings.” While determinists, ancient and modern, 
have held to this view, Rousseau did not. No one believed more firmly 
in Free Will. He says: 


Le principe de toute action est dans la volonté d’un étre libre; on ne sauroit re- 
monter au dela. Ce n’est pas le mot de liberté qui ne signifie rien, c’est celui de la 
nécessité..... Si ’homme est actif et libre, il agit de lui-méme; tout ce qu’il 
fait librement n’entre point dans le systtme ordonné de la Providence, et ne peut 
lui étre imputé.* Elle ne veut point le mal que fait I"homme, en abusant de la 
liberté qu’elle lui donne... .. Le mal moral est incontestabiement notre ouvrage. 
.... Homme, ne cherche plus l’auteur du mal; cet auteur, c’est toi-méme. 
.... Otez nos funestes progrés, dtez nos erreurs et nos vices, dtez l’ouvrage de 
Vhomme et tout est bien.** 


I cite this passage at length, because this is no isolated utterance, but one 
of the cornerstones of Rousseau’s whole theory: namely, that evil came 
into the world through man’s freedom of moral choice, and not through 
God. Consequently, man, as we have shown, by reéxercising this moral 
choice, may regain the primitive goodness which he lost through following 
the false gods of material progress. 

Perhaps the most important difference between Miss Tresnon’s in- 
terpretation and mine is that she believes Rousseau to have posited, in 
place of the theologically elect, a new group of the “elect of Nature,” 
po less limited in its numbers and no less fatalistically constituted. “If 
you are not of the elect of Nature,” she says, “‘you are lost because, having 
no bonté, your only hope for success is by the hard path of the pursuit 
of vertu—a forlorn hope since the hostile forces of society will always be 
too strong for you.”** This conclusion is presented without proof as an 
inference from the deterministic position erroneously attributed to Rous- 
seau at the beginning of the same paragraph. Rousseau, as we have just 
seen, was not consciously a determinist, but possibly Miss Tresnon means 
that his theories made him one unconsciously. Nevertheless, I see no 
evidence necessitating this conclusionand Miss Tresnon has presented 
none. That Rouseau believed himself in many respects unique is known 
to every one who has read the first page of the Confessions. That certain 
people, like in general the inhabitants of Geneva, like Diderot, like Jean- 
Jacques himself, “l’homme de la nature,’”*® remain in Rousseau’s opin- 
ion nearer this state of primitive goodness than most of their contempor- 
aries in the midst of a too artificial society, I have already pointed out.*® 
To conclude from this, however, that, according to Rousseau, “the 
elect of Nature” consisted of a closed group to which one could be ad- 


% Note again Rousseau’s insistence that his theory relieves God of blame for 
man’s degeneration. 

3 Rousseau, CEuvres, II, 251-53, one of the most important passages in Le 
Vicaire savoyard of Emile. 

PMLA., XLIII, 1021. 39 Rousseau, CEuvres, IX, 290. 

38 Ibid. 4° See RHL., XXXII, 213-14. 
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mitted only through an act of nature analogous to the operation of 
divine grace in the theology of the Church, is a long leap, which assumes 
without proof a most fundamental point. Rousseau himself had declared: 
“O homme! qui que tu sois, rentre en toi-méme, apprends 4 consulter ta 
conscience et tes facultés naturelles: tu seras juste, bon, vertueux.’ 
Throughout his application of the natural goodness theory Rousseau 
evidently had in mind primarily the average man (‘whoever he might 
be,’”’) and not the exceptional man. This is the basis of his desire to create 
a social milieu in which even this average man can attain goodness, and 
not merely the man who has the strength of vertu and therefore is less in 
need of better environment.@ This is the reason also for his important 
distinction between bonté, which is passive admiration for goodness, and 
vertu, which is moral victory after the struggle against evil.“ This is 
why he believes bonté to be possessed by /’homme in general, even though 
his actions may not now be good. Hence he praises the human conscience 
as an infallible guide.“ Man can distinguish between the good and the 
bad, if he will only listen to his conscience, and he can follow it, if he 
will. However, so far as actual attainment is concerned, goodness will 
only be general when the ideal education has created the ideal society. 

Miss Tresnon affirms that she has “searched vainly” in my articles for 
an indication of the “real significance’’ of ‘‘Rousseau’s choice of an idealist- 
ic past rather than an idealistic future.’ In several references to this 
matter, I trusted that I had made it clear. Let me quote, however, from 
one of my previous articles: 

Dans un siécle od la géologie, la zoologie, la psychologie, l’anthropologie et 
les sciences sociales s’etaient trop peu développées pour lui fournir la solide base 
scientifique dont it avait besoin, Rousseau s’est trompé en partant d’une position 
qui, au fond, n’était guére différente de celle de la Genése. Il ne s’égara pas beau- 
coup dans ses critiques de la société de son temps. Son erreur consista 4 mettre 
l’état idéal de la race humaine dans le passé plutét que dans l’avenir. II ne dit ni 
ne laissa entendre que l’idée de ‘la bonté naturelle’ signifie que l'homme est a 
présent naturellement bon. II dit seulement que, primitivement, homme était 
innocent et que la honté, et non pas la méchanceté, est sa véritable nature.** 


In other words, Rousseau, like the Bible and like the dreamers of the 
Golden Age before him, put the ideal of the human race in the past. 
The fact that the historicity of this ideal age is now discredited does not 
destroy the value of his emphasis upon moral issues and the necessity of 
struggle, under the guidance of conscience, to “progress,” if we may so 


“ Rousseau, uvres, X, 187-88. 

# Perhaps because better heredity and better environment have already been 
accorded him previously and developed in him the strength of vertu. 

* For this important distinction, see RHL, XXXII, 32, 214-15. 

“ “Conscience! conscience! . . . . juge infaillible du bien et du mal.” Cwovres, 
II, 262. 

“ PMLA, XLII, 1024. 4 RHL, XXXI, 635-39. 
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term it, back to this theoretical ideal age, pays des chiméres, as every 
ideal is until it is realizedand has become an accepted commonplace of 
life. Rousseau spoke, and had to speak, the language of the eighteenth 
century. Then the “state of nature” offered an accepted basis for attack 
upon the abuses of the time. It was a phrase used frequently in the voyage 
literature, almost the only anthropological data, imperfect as it was, of 
the period. It seemed to be confirmed by Rousseau’s conviction that he 
had met more kindness and sincerity from country people than from in- 
habitants of cities, from the relative simplicity of Geneva, than from the 
complex artificialities of the houdoirs and salons of Paris,’ from the simples 
d’esprit, than from the highly intellectual and rationalizing philosophes. 
Natural religion in Rousseau’s day was opposed to revealed religion. Why 
not natural goodness in opposition to natural depravity? Why not good- 
ness in accordance with man’s true nature, as created by God and unspoiled 
in primitive society, rather than goodness obtainable only by the elect 
of divine grace? We must understand Rousseau in the ligut of the ideas 
current in his time, and not expect him to speak in terms of the twentieth 
century. Only after we have tried to see what he did really mean to say 
to his own age, may we properly inquire what value his ideas have for the 
present. 

I have for the most part quoted Rousseau’s own words in dealing with 
Miss Tresnon’s major objections“ to my interpretation of his theory of 
natural goodness. It has been impossible here to consider other criticisms 
of Rousseau’s theory,‘® or to discuss contradictions®® or nuances. This 
has been done with considerable detail and documentation in my previous 
discussions. Without adding any new material to these, I have here en- 
deavored merely to weigh, with such impartiality as I may command, the 
validity of Miss Tresnon’s contentions, and to present concrete evidence 
why I think they are not well founded.” 


$ 


GErorGE R. HAVENS 
_ Ohio State University 


«7 “Cette étude des divers peuples dans leurs provinces reculées, et dans la 
simplicité de leurgénie originel, donne une observation générale . . . . bien consolante 
pour le coeur humain; c’est que toutes les nations, ainsi observées, paroissent en « 
valoir beaucoup mieux; plus elles se rapprochent de la nature, plus la bonté 
domine dans leur caractére.’’ Guvres, II, 441-42. 

48 Miss Tresnon accuses me of using in my articles a “statistical method” (PMLA. 
a XLII, 1022). As a matter of fact, I was very careful to consider in each case the 
4 trend as a whole of the works studied. Cf. MLN., XXXVI, 391; ibid., XX XVIII, 

258, 264, and my articles in RHL., passim. 
49 See RHL., XXXII, 34-35. 
i 5 Rousseau says: “Je ne crois pas en cela me contredire dans mes idées, 
’ mais je ne puis disconvenir que je ne me contredise souvent dans mes expressions.” 
Cuvres, I, 76, n. 

‘| Miss Tresnon has cited M. Lanson in connection with the “general contra- 
diction between the radical and the conservative Rousseau,” an admittea con- 
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15. A DEFENSE OF TROILUS 


Every reader of Chaucer must be interested in Mr. Graydon’s new 
interpretation of Troilus and Criseyde.1 But his contention that Troilus 
so offended Criseyde by jealousy, tattling, and spying on her that she 
was justified in deserting him is so insecurely grounded that one needs 
merely to compare it with the poem to discover its inadequacy. 

Mr. Graydon makes a good deal of Troilus’s jealousy, in that “before 
he had any claim of right to the love of Criseyde, [he] exhibited the pre- 
rogative of a husband.’” The basis of this accusation is of course Pan- 
darus’s mournful tale of Troilus’s despair on learning of Criseyde’s love 
for Horaste (3. 792-798).2 When Pandarus tells her this story in his 
house (not, as Mr. Graydon says, in Deiphebus’s house), she exclaims 
(3. 837-840): 

But O, thow wikked serpent, jalousie, 
Thow mysbyleved, envyous folie, 

Why hastow Troilus made to me untriste, 
That never yit agilte hym, that I wiste? 


And she soon preaches Troilus a formidable sermon against this vice 
(3. 1009-1050). The defect in this argument is that we know of this 
jealousy only from the mouth of Pandarus, who lies for his friend without 
the slightest hesitation; as witness his assuring Criseyde that Troilus 
will not be at his house during her visit. Mr. Graydon spurns the thought 
that Pandarus is here making up a story out of whole cloth, but such is 
obviously the case. Troilus later laments “thi wile” (3. 1077-8)—that 
is, Pandarus’s knavery—mainly, to be sure, because it “serveth of nought.” 

Mr. Graydon then finds that Troilus, in defending himself, “dodges 
the issue, saying (3. 1084-5): 


tradiction, which is by no means peculiar to Rousseau alone, but may be found 
under various forms in Montesquieu, Voltaire, and many others (PMLA., XLIII, 
1025, n. 28). It is important, however, to note that in considering Rousseau’s 
thought as a whole, M. Lanson, after pointing out the objections which any candid 
reader must make to some of Rousseau’s ideas, continues: “Je suis pourtant plus 
frappé de tout ce qu’il y a d’excellent, de profond, de vrai dans son ceuvre, de 
ce qu’elle garde surtout de vivant, d’actuel, qui intéresse nos Ames jusqu’au fond 
.... Rousseau est de notre temps; et il est probable que bien des générations 
encore auront de lui le méme sentiment ..... Il se tient dans la spéculation, es 
il construit un idéal absolu. II n’y a pas a s’étonner que cet idéal n’ait jamait 
passé et ne puisse encore passer tel quel dans le monde des réalités. L’essentiel 
est que cet idéal jamais atteint contienne assez de vérité et de vertu pour améliorer 
notre pauvre présent.” Histoire de la littérature frangaise, 12¢ édition, 1912. pp. 
792-93. 

1 Joseph S. Graydon, “Defense of Criseyde,” PMLA, XLIV (1929), 141-177. 

2 Tbid., 161. 

3 All my quotations are from Troilus and Criseyde [ed. R. K. Root], Princeton, 
1926. 
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good woot, that of this game, 
Whan al is wist, than am I nat to blame. 


At 3. 1092 he completes the baby-act by fainting.’”* But Troilus quite 
plainly does not dodge the issue: he says straightforwardly, in effect: 
“God knows that I am not to blame for this trick.”’ It is therefore merely 
Pandarus’s invention, and the jealousy is wholly fictitious. And as to 
fainting being a “‘baby-act,’’ we may well feel surprise. Troilus is acting 
the part of the courtly lover. When we consider that he is for the first 
time in the presence of the adored lady, not in the open but in her bed- 
room, at night, and the recipient of a long tirade blaming him for an un- 
suspected vice, after which she sighs, covers her head with the sheet, and 
remains motionless, what ought to surprise us is not that he fainted, but 
that he ever revived again. 

But Troilus is charged not only with jealousy, but also with noising 
his love-affair abroad. Mr. Graydon thinks that “Troilus’ recital of the 
dream to Cassandra (5. 1450) was not only a betrayal of the secret 
amour, but an accusation of infidelity against Criseyde.”” Now Chaucer’s 
account is as follows (5. 1450-6): 

For which he for Sibille his suster sente, 

That called was Cassandre ek al aboute; 

And al his drem he tolde hire or he stente, 

And hire bisoughte assoilen hym the doute 

Of the stronge boor with tuskes stoute; 

And fynaly, withinne a litel stounde, 

Cassandre hym gan right thus his drem expounde. 


Notice that he does not reveal his /ove-affair, but merely his dream, which 
might be more or less non-committal; and not to a casual acquaintance, 
but to his sister, a prophetess, and merely for interpretation. By no 
stretching of the term could this act be construed as “an accusation of 
infidelity against Criseyde.”” But Mr. Graydon finds even more damning 
faults. On receipt of Criseyde’s letter in answer to his own (5. 1424-8), 
Troilus immediately “‘sent for Cassandra, who interpreted it without 
delay.’* Before long this incident has grown to the point where Criseyde 
realizes that Troilus “has published (to Cassandra) the story of their 
love and her infidelity.”’’ The climax of this situation is that “the Cassandra 
incident . . . . was the cause of her giving up the plan to return” from the 
Greek camp to Troy.* But there is no indication in Chaucer that Troilus 
says a word to Cassandra about the letter; we know only that he tells her 
of his dream. 

Poor Cassandra’s reputation is torn into shreds by Mr. Graydon. She 
admittedly had her faults, but it seems unjust to add to them arbitrarily. 

4 PMLA, XLIV, 161. 7 Ibid., 172. 

5 Ibid., 165; see also 167. 8 Ibid., 170. 

Tbid., 170. 
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For instance, when we read how (5. 1457), on hearing of Troilus’ dream, 
“She gan first smyle,” we feel somewhat startled to be told that ‘she 
listened avidly and when she had digested the choice morsel of news, 
redolent of scandal, She gan first smile..... The smile of the neurotic, 
mud-slinging old maid inevitably recalls The smyler with the knyf under 
the cloke.’’* But nothing in Chaucer’s account justifies this interpretation, 
or even the charge that she was “‘a loose-mouthed talker.’ She smiled 
from a natural sympathy with her brother and a desire to comfort or 
at least help him. Mr. Graydon also sneers at Cassandra for being a 
“« “greet devyneress’ who can recite before the fall of Troy, the story of 


- Thebes as told by Statius A.D. 100.” But of course this charge can not 


be brought against Cassandra; she could not quote from the writings of 
a man who was to live centuries later. The fault is Chaucer’s, if fault 
there be. He may have committed an unimportant anachronism; but 
Cassandra was presumably only quoting from some older book of her 
own time. 

But Mr. Graydon’s worst criticism of Troilus is that “he descends to 
the extremity of ill-considered and indefensible action, that places him 
without the pale of lovers who are entitled to any claim of loyalty on the 
part of the loved one, or any sympathy from the world .. . . he permits 
himself to spy upon her.’’” The entire basis of this accusation is two very 
harmless lines (5. 1538-9): 


And day by day he gan enquere and seche 
A sooth of this, with al his fulle cure. 


He has been told by the prophetess of Apollo that Criseyde is actually 
false; and she has not returned at the appointed time. So he naturally 
tries to find out the truth, not by “‘spies’’ and “Paul Pry methods,” but 
by keeping his eyes and ears open. 

Mr. Graydon bolsters his thesis by attempting to prove that Troilus 
was habitually sneaky, and bids us recall that “several years before, 
Pandarus assumed him capable of reading the private mail of his brother 
Paris in regard to an affair not of his business.”"* Here is the proof, in 
Pandarus’s own words (1. 652-8): 


‘I woot wel that it fareth thus by me 

As to thi brother, Paris, an hierdesse, 

Which that icleped was Oenone, 

Wrot in a compleynte of hir hevynesse; 

Ye say [saw] the lettre that she wrot, I gesse?’ 
‘Nay, nevere yit, ywys,’ quod Troilus. 

‘Now,’ quod Pandare, ‘herkeneth, it was thus:’ 


Ibid., 167. 13 Thid., 169. 
1° Tbid., 165. Tbid., 169-170. 


Tbid., 168. 
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and Pandarus proceeds to tell the story. It might seem to be some vin- 
dication that Troilus had not seen the letter. But no; it is “quite significant 
that he felt no indignation, nor even surprise, that his best friend should 
suppose he had read it.’”* In other words, being once accused, he must 
be guilty. But of course he felt no indignation, for he would have seen the 
letter only if his brother Paris had shown it to him. He has no idea that 
he is being accused of robbing the mails. Besides, the letter was sufficiently 
public for Ovid to see it centuries later and include it in his Heroides! 

We may grant that Criseyde hints vaguely at “‘wikked speche”’ and the 
like in her letter to Troilus-(5. 1610-5), but there are perfectly good 
psychological reasons for her attitude. For one thing, she is the least bit 
irritated at his persistence, as well as, possibly, his superior fidelity. 
Again, Diomede has very likely been poisoning her mind against his erst- 
while rival. He has already suspected Troilus’s love (5. 85-91): 

With that his [Troilus’s] courser torned he aboute 
With face pale; and unto Diomede 

No word he spak, ne non of al his route; 

Of which the sone of Tideus took hede, 

As he that koude more than the Crede 

In swich a craft, and by the reyne hire hente; 
And Troilus to Troie homward he wente. 


From Diomede, then, who was too crafty and shrewd not to use every 
opportunity to discredit his rival, she may well have “herd wel moore 
than I wende, Touchynge us two’’(5. 1611-2). 

Mr. Graydon tries to give more weight to his defence of Criseyde by 
demonstrating that part of Chaucer’s epilogue upholds her; that he 
“ends with no diatribe against the woman, but with a warning to he 
against Men!’ Actually the passage will bear no such interpretation. 
Chaucer merely warns both sexes against the danger of being betrayed 
by fickle lovers, as Troilus was by Criseyde; and the point is clinched 
by Chaucer’s admission in this same passage that “‘Criseyde was untrew” 
(5. 1774). The same sense of the pity of Troilus’s unfortunate condition, 
which conflicts with Mr. Graydon’s view, comes in again a bit later in the 
poem. Mr. Graydon discards everything after the “Go, litel book” 
passage (5. 1786-1869) as “Half a dozen irrelevant tags.’"® Unfortunately 
for his theory, one of the “tags” is the exclamatory stanza 262: 


Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love! 
Swich fyn hath al his grete worthynesse! 
Swich fyn hath his estat real above! 

Swich fyn his lust! swich fyn hath his noblesse! 
Swych fyn hath false worldes brotelnese! 


Tbid., 170. 
6 Ibid., 176; Mr. Graydon supports his assertion by quoting 5. 1779-1785. 
16 Tbid., 177. 
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And thus bigan his lovyng of Criseyde, 
As I have told, and in this wise he deyde. 


And Criseyde herself admits his innocence (5. 1616-7): 


But now no fors, I kan nat in yow gesse 
But alle trouthe and alle gentilesse. 


But we need no minute searching of texts to prove that it is Troilus 
and not Criseyde to whom Chaucer meant for us to give our sympathies. 
He does, to be sure, pity her, and tremendously rehabilitates her character 
from previous versions of the story. But Troilus is foremost. It is the 
“double sorwe of Troilus to tellen” (1.1), and not that of Troilus and 
Criseyde, that he announces as the theme of the poem. It is “Troilus 
unsely aventure” (1. 35) and not hers that is to lead us to pray “for hem 
that ben in the cas of Troilus’’ (1. 29-30). Not until line 55 does Criseyde’s 
name occur, and then only to explain ‘“‘that she forsook hym or she deyde”’ 
(1. 56). Moreover, Chaucer evidently thought that he had succeeded in 
his purpose. In the last hundred lines of the poem he names Criseyde 
only twice, once casually (5. 1833) and once as “untrewe” (5. 1774). 
To Troilus, on the other hand, he devotes five very sympathetic stanzas. 
If Troilus is not the character with whom the reader sympathizes most, 
the fault is obviously with Chaucer. 

Criseyde, at least, realizes to the full her own defect and Troilus’s 
unjust sufferings. There is no possible ambiguity about her own pitiful 
confession of her deed (5. 1051-1085). She admits that she is untrue to 
a virtuous lover, that she has no excuse, and that she will always stand 
as an example of the unfaithful lady. A few lines of her speech will make 
the point clear (5. 1051-7, 1072-7): 

But, trewely, the storie telleth us, 

Ther made nevere woman moore wo 
Than she, whan that she falsed Troilus. 
She seyde: “allas! for now is clene ago 
My name of trouthe in love for evermo! 
For I have falsed oon, the gentileste 
That evere was, and oon the worthieste. 
“But, Troilus, syn I no bettre may, 

And syn that thus departen ye and I, 
Yit preye I god, so yeve yow right good day, 
As for the gentileste, trewely, 

That evere I say, to serven feythfully, 
And beste kan ay his lady honour kepe.” 


If Criseyde jilts Troilus because of his own defects, and if he has tattled 
enough about their affair to acquaint other people with his vices, then this 
speech is mere pointless rant, meaningless sentimentality. If it means 
anything at all, on the other hand, it means that she is fickle, that she 
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knows she is fickle, that she knows that other people will know it, and 
that she knows that her deed will remain notorious in ages to come. 
It settles completely and once for all the problem of the comparative guilt 
of the two lovers. 

In conclusion, the danger in such criticism as Mr. Graydon’s is that 
it passes insensibly from condemnation of a character in a book to con- 
demnation, usually unintentional, of the author himself. If Troilus and 
not Criseyde be the criminal, then Chaucer didn’t know what he was 
about. If Cassandra quotes Statius, the fault is the poet’s, not hers—one 
cannot quote generations yet unborn. If Criseyde deserts Troilus be- 
cause of some fault of his, Chaucer is to blame for not knowing it and tell- 
ing us about it. But in view of the fact that today, after a lapse of more 
than five hundred years, Chaucer still stands near the peak of our litera- 
ture, we can safely assume that he was a sure master of his art, and we 
can safely adopt his own opinion about the characters in his greatest poem. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 
Dartmouth College 


16. THE MS. SOURCE OF CAXTON’S SECOND EDITION 
OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Miss Margaret Kilgour’s article in the March PMLA is an interesting 
and valuable piece of work. At the same time I am unable to accept her 
conclusion. When, on page 192, she writes in respect to A® that “the 
evidence strongly suggests that Caxton used either this very manuscript 
or one remarkably like it,’’ she is stating no more than the fact. But 
later she argues that it was indeed A* and not a closely similar manu- 
script that was the source. On page 193 she writes for instance: “It 
seems possible and indeed very probable that, with C7 as his main source, 
and A? before him on the desk to refer to when he changed a reading, 
Caxton produced his second edition of the Canterbury Tales. The variants 
which have no authority in either C7; or Cg seem to be of a fairly obvious 
nature, or due to a slip in transcribing.” (Here I suppose that Cg is a 
‘slip’ for A*: else I can make no sense of the last sentence.) And on page 
201 she goes so far as to suggest unkindly that it was Caxton’s “hard 
usage’”’ of this “moche louyd” manuscript that led to the loss of a number — 
of its leaves. I think that Miss Kilgour has here taken up an indefensible 
position. 

For one thing she seems to have misconceived the bearing of the evid- 
ence she has so carefully collected. She shows that in the Pardoner’s 
Tale Caxton made 148 alterations in his second edition and that 120 of 
these agree with the readings of A*. Moreover, of the 28 which cannot 
have been taken from A* some are insignificant, while some may be small 
tinkerings of Caxton’s own or slips of the compositor. But there are others 
that it is difficult to account for in this manner, and which are in fact 
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known readings of other extant manuscripts. Miss Kilgour repeatedly 
implies in her notes that if a reading of Cg is only found in extant 
manuscripts that cannot themselves have been Caxton’s source, it 
cannot have been in the source he used and may be disregarded.! But 
this is not so. The most significant variant of all is the last, in line 
928. Here Caxton altered founys to myles although A* has founes. The 
significance of this Miss Kilgour seeks apparently to discount by observing 
that myles “‘is a very common reading, appearing in about half the manu- 
scripts,” though this surely makes it all the more likely to have been that 
of his source. That Caxton independently made an important alteration 
which was not authorized by the manuscript before him, but would have 
been by many another, is a coincidence that one should not be asked to 
assume. Indeed this reading alone seems to me to negative Miss Kilgour’s 
theory. 

It so happens, however, that we have conclusive evidence that A* was not 
the manuscript Caxton used. Miss Kilgour herself gave us the clue, though 
she failed to follow it up. Thus, she noted correctly, following the official 
catalogue, that A? omits the lines C 41-3, 81-2, but she appears not to 
have observed that Cg introduces alterations in these lines. In line 42 
ay was altered to as: this might possibly be a correction of Caxton’s 
own. But in line 82 we find the following readings: 


C;: Kepe wel tho that ye haue vndertake 
Cs: To teche hem vertu loke thai ye not slake 


(The latter is a comparatively rare reading found in two only of the seven 
manuscripts used by Skeat.) Now, if A*had been the manuscript used by 
Caxton in preparing Cs, he must either have struck out the lines omitted 
by that manuscript or have left them as they stood in C;. That he did 
neither, but altered them in accordance with the known readings of other 
manuscripts, is sufficient proof A* was not itself the manuscript that lay 
before him. 

As to the position of A’, which was not placed by Liddell, there would 
seem little doubt that it belongs to the EA-Dd group, supposing this 
classification to have any validity. But it would appear not to follow 
that Caxton’s source, not Leing A* but orly a manuscript often in agree- 
ment with it, necessarily belonged to this group. For, as I showed in my 
article in December 1924, once we get rid of the idea that Caxton used 
any extant manuscript, we find that the three groups, EA-Dd, Petworth, 
and Corpus, are about equally successful in supplying the readings of 


1 For instance: “291. None of the probable MSS. has this reading word for 
word:” and cf. 356, 372, 407, 431, 505. Miss Kilgour’s notes do not appear to be 
always correct. In 372 so ought apparently to be as: there is no so in the line. 
In 392 be instead of is cannot “have been introduced by Caxton to make the metre 
more regular,” while the reading of C; was clearly not discarded on metrical grounds 
but in order to substitute what is substantially the reading of A?. 
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Cz in the portion of the text I collated. Miss Kilgour has not examined 
the problem as presented in the Pardoner’s Tale from this point of view. 
I regret this omission, since, as the case stands, I see no possibility of 
advance from my former sceptical position. 

I am interested to learn that H*, which for the portion extant was 
particularly successful with me, fails badly with Miss Kilgour. It suggests 
that its textual relations may not be constant. 

W. W. Grec 

London, England 

I greatly appreciate Dr. Greg’s prompt and thorough discussion of my 
paper dealing with the possible manuscript source of changes in Caxton’s 
second edition of the Canterbury Tales. I wish to point out again, however, 
that I did not feel the case was by any means proved. Undoubtedly the 
question is open to serious investigation on several points, and to further 
examination along other lines. On the other hand, I do not feel that Dr. 
Greg’s criticisms have substantialiy changed my conclusions, which were: 

(1) That if A* were not the actual source, it was certainly a manu- 
script much more closely allied to it than to any other examined—so 
closely that there is some very special significance to be attached to it. 

(2) That I found no conclusive evidence that A* was not the manu- 
script used, while many facts suggested that it was the very one. 

(3) That my examination was not exhaustive. 

In connection with the notes in which Dr. Greg points out inaccuracy, 
I can only say that ‘so’ in line 372 should certainly be ‘as,’ and on page 
193 ‘Cs’ is a slip for ‘A*.’ The notes on page 191 however, were not in- 
tended to be arguments in favor of the theory that A® was the actual 
manuscript used, as Dr. Greg implies. They are, on the contrary, merely 
a statement of the facts of the case, together with a possible interpre- 
tation. I do not discount the significance of variants, but rather point 
them out frankly, as evidence that is worthy of special consideration. 
None of these variants however seemed to me to bar the manuscript 
conclusively, as they do for Dr. Greg, though undoubtedly they present 
the most serious obstacle to the theory that A* was the actual manuscript 
source of the changes. Were it not for them, the evidence would seem 
practically conclusive. 

The omission of C 41-3 by the scribe of A’ surely raises no serious diffi- 
culty with this theory. The 1484 edition remains the same as the 1478 
edition, and since Caxton was only supposed to consult A* for corrections, 
he no doubt recognized in this case that the manuscript was defective, 
and followed his earlier print. For the slight correction ‘ay’ to ‘as,’ there 
is surely no need to evoke manuscript authority. 

I regret exceedingly that I am not able at the present time to carry 
the investigation further along the lines which Dr. Greg has suggested, 
but I hope that the matter may be definitely settled before long. 

MARGARET KILGOUR 


Winnipeg, Canada 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted at the business meeting of the 
Executive Council at Toronto, December 26, 1928, see the Proceedings as 
printed in the Supplement to PMLA XLIII, pages xxxiii-xxxviii. 

I. Under date of January 8, 1929, the Secretary called attention to the 
vacancy on the Executive Council caused by the election of Professor J. F. 
Royster as Vice-President of the Association and asked the members of the 
Council to elect a member to fill the vacancy. The members of the Council, 
by their votes, elected Mr. Joseph S. Graydon of Cincinnati. 

II. Under date of February 26, 1929, the Secretary asked the members 


- of the Executive Council to consider the expediency of creating an Ad- 


visory Committee of three in accordance with the provision of By-Law II, 
and in case the appointment of such an Advisory Committee was ap- 
proved, to choose three members of the Council to serve as such a Com- 
mittee. 

The members of the Council approved the proposal and elected as an 
Advisory Committee: Professors James F. Royster, J. P. W. Crawford, 
and Paul Russell Pope. 

III. Under date of February 26, 1929, the Secretary transmitted to 
the members of the Council, with expressions of regret, the resignation of 
Professor Robert K. Root as Chairman of the Committee on Selection of 


‘Rotographs and Rare Printed Books. The members of the Council ac- 


cepted Professor Root’s resignation and elected as his successor Professor 
Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago. 

The Advisory Committee held two meetings at the executive head- 
quarters of the Association, on March 30, and on June 3rd, to consider 
mat ‘ers relating to the financial affairs of the Association. At the second 
meeting Professor Nitze, President of the Association, was also present. 

IV. Under date of August 21, 1929, the Secretary transmitted to the 
members of the Council the following recommendation made by the 
Advisory Committee at its meeting on June 3: 


The Committee, after considering the financial situation, recommend to the 
Executive Council that application be made to the Carnegie Corporation for an 
annual subvention of $5000 for a five-year period. As a basis for this application, 
the Committee presents the 1929 budget in comparison with the proposed budget 
with the assistance of the proposed subvention. 


1929 Budget Proposed Budget 
Secretary’s Salary $3000 Secretary’s Salary $4000 
Treasurer’s “ 1000 Treasurer’s “ 2000 
Clerical assistance 3200 Office Secretary 2300 
Clerical Assistance 2400 
$7200 Research Group Expenses 1500 
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The Advisory Committee feels the urgent need of financial assistance, not only 
in carrying routine administration expenses, but also in making it possible for the 
Association to give assistance to the researches which are being carried on by the 
numerous research groups. Up to the present time, the resources of the Association 
have not permitted us to give proper encouragement to the work which these groups 
are doing. 


The members of the Council, by a unanimous vote, approved the 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee and authorized an application 
to the Carnegie Corporation, of New York, for a subvention as outlined 
by the Committee in accordance with the budget drawn up by the 
Committee. 

V. Under date of September 21, 1929, the Treasurer of the Association 
called the attention of members of the Executive Council to the insuf- 
ficiency of the present prices charged for back numbers of the PMLA 
in view of the high cost of reproducing numbers and volumes now out of 
print and the prospect that in the near future it would be necessary, fre- 
quently, to reproduce other numbers of the PMLA. He recommended 


the adoption of the following schedule of prices for back numbers of 
PMLA: 


Volumes I-X $8 per volume, $2 per number 
“cc X-XxX $7 “6 $2 
XXI-XXX $6 “ “$1.50 


“ 


XXXI and later, $6 per volume, $1.30 per number 


He recommended further that henceforth, 40% of the proceeds from 
sales of back numbers of the PMLA be turned over to the Emergency 
Fund to be used in defraying the cost of reproducing volumes of which the 
edition was exhausted. The members of the Council, by unanimous vote, 
approved the recommendations of the treasurer. 

VI. Under date of October 11, the Secretary transmitted to the Council 
the following report prepared by the Dictionary Committee appointed at 
the Toronto meeting: 


October 7, 1929 
To the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America. 


For a number of years the need of adequate and scholarly dictionaries of special 
fields or periods has been widely recognized. Two such dictionaries have been under- 
taken by two of the great universities, one of American English by the University of 
Chicago and one of Early Modern English by the University of Michigan. Liberal 
support of these two dictionaries by the General Education Board as well as by the 
universities has made it possible to get both well under way, with every prospect of 
reasonably prompt completion. 


A third special dictionary of importance fully equal to either of these, though 
probably of less popular appeal, is one of Middle English. The Middle English 
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section of the Modern Language Association, ever since its organization, has been 
most vitally interested in this dictionary and two or three years ago took up the 
matter actively by the the selection of Professor Clark S. Northupof Cornell Univer- 
sity as editor-in-chief. For two years, through a small grant from the Heckscher 
Research Fund, Professor Northup was enabled to devote half time to this editorial 
work, and during this time one and three-quarter million slips were assembled and 
other preliminary work done. Some months ago it was found necessary to withdraw 
support of the Heckscher Fund from the Middle English dictionary and to devote it 
exclusively to research in the physical sciences, and the dictionary was thus left 
without financial support. 

The English Division of the Modern Language Association at its latest meeting 
appointed a committee to assemble the available information concerning the status 
‘and progress of the special dictionary projects and to lend all possible aid to the 
undertakings under way. The interest of the committee was to extend to all the 
special dictionaries, but the particular concern is with the Middle English dictionary. 
The American English Dictionary and the Early Modern English Dictionary are 
primarily university undertakings and their financial needs are provided for; the 
Middle English Dictionary is primarily an undertaking by a division of the Modern 
Language Association, and without financial support obtained through the agency 
of the Association it is languishing. At present the chief function of the Dictionary 
Committee obviously is to aid in gaining this necessary financial support. Special 
circumstances make it highly improbable that Cornell University can—at least for 
a number of years—furnish this support. It is also a fact that the Middle English 
Dictionary project is not the creation of Cornell University but of a division of the 
Modern Language Association; the scheme was conceived in the Association and the 
editor chosen by it; the location at Cornell is merely a result of the fact that Pro- 
fessor Northup, who was deemed the most competent man available for the editor- 
ship, is a member of the Cornell faculty. The Middle English Dictionary is pecu- 
liarly an undertaking of the Modern Language Association, and in the judgment of 
the Committee it should be carried on by the Association. It will be a very simple 
matter to provide for effective participation by the Association in the direction and 
management of this dictionary if funds can be secured from one of the foundations. 
The purpose of this communication is to urge the Executive Council to make such 
an appeal for the necessary financial support, in order that work on this great 
project of scholarship may be pushed forward. 

Professor Northip has submitted the following budget estimate of necessary 
expenses, arranged as will be scen, either to push the work ahead as rapidly as 
possible or to carry it on more slowly, according as the necessary funds may be 
available. 


Short Term 
Salary, half-time substitute for the editor, Cornell University......... $ 3,000 
3 full-time sub-editors, beginning at $3,250, maximum $4,250, average 
Expenses for supplies and clerical help.................0.0..00..20.. 3,000 
Annual total for, say, five and one-half years............... .. $17,250 
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$8,250 


It is the sincere hope of the Dictionary Committee that the Executive Council 
will see fit to support this undertaking in the name of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation and will be able to make a successful appeal to one of the foundations for the 
necessary funds. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. F. Bryan Chairman, Committee on Special Dictionaries 


The members of the Council voted to approve the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Special Dictionaries. 


CARLETON BROWN, 
Secretary 
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HORIZONS* 


HE theme chosen for my discourse (despite its somewhat 

expansive title) should give this audience no qualms. I am 
bent on being definite, and I give you my best definition at once: 
the length of a good address is in inverse proportion to the number 
of papers listed on our annual program; it must not exceed thirty 
minutes. In this respect, if in no other, I promise to be good. 
Indeed, were I seeking only your gratitude, I might stop here and 
refer the scholars among you to the next issue of the Publications or 
to the Papers read only by Title—“read,”’ as Professor Thorndike 
slyly remarked, “but seldom written.” 

But what encourages me to go on is that my topic, as applied 
here, merits your attention as well as my own. Scholarship is an 
adventure in seeking fresh horizons. It seems needless to add that 
the horizons I would scan belong to our common or corporate 
endeavor—in short, the present outlook of the Modern Language 
Association. 

It is exactly nine years since Professor Manly spoke to you 
about ourselves. And the title he then gave his address, ““New 
Bottles,” had a prophetic flavor which now suggests that we may 
have come upon better days—if not in the nation at large, at least 
in this Association. The separate Research Groups have been 
started and, to some extent, tried out, and, at this morning’s 
session, we have confirmed by a final vote an important, if not a 
radical, change in our Constitution. Article V, on the new method 
of choosing the Executive Council, embodies Professor Manly’s 
plan of “‘a permanent administration that feels its responsibility 
for the development of the Association.”” If we add the fact that 
Article II henceforth commits us definitely to “the advancement of 
research in the Modern Languages,” there can be no doubt as to 
where we propose to stand as an organization. The M.L.A. began 
—nearly fifty years ago—with the stated aim of furthering all 
Modern Language study in the United States. In 1925 the second- 
sary school enrollment in French, Spanish, and German alone was 
close to three million, while in the celleges it surpassed one hundred 
and fifty thousand. Obviously the pioneering age of this Associ- 
ation is closed; and, if by study we mean the teaching of Modern 


* The Presidental Address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, December 30, 1929. 
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Languages, we must leave to the fostering care of Carnegie Com- 
mittees and English and Foreign Language Teachers’ Associations 
the hydra we have helped to produce. Henceforth our domain is 
research, or, if I may use a less-abused word, ‘enquiry’ into the 
unexplored fields of the Modern Languages themselves. 

So far, so good. The new Council, when it meets, will be 
presented with a fait accompli. I sincerely believe it was a wise step 
for this Association to take. It is clear-cut and in line with what 
always has been our major activity. One cannot create scholarship 
in the manner of the fundamentalists by saying: ‘Let there be 
scholarship.” Scholarship has to be prepared for, watched over, 
protected against the onslaughts of pot-boiling, lecturing, adminis- 
trating, and other prenatal dangers. Energy and imagination 
have to go into its make-up. Or it is hard to create and never 
creative. As late as 1876, Emerson had this to say in his oft- 
quoted University of Virginia Oration: 


The name of the Scholar is taken in vain. In this country, fond of 
results and of short ways to them, learning is not learned, nor is genius 
wise. 


Whereas the true American scholar, he predicts, will be: 


The beholder of the real, self-centred amidst the superficial; here to 
revere the dominion of a serene necessity and be its pupil and apprentice 
by tracing everything home to a cause. 


This, you will have to grant, is the classical statement of our 
problem. Here, at least, is a vision of what a gathering of scholars 
might be, with every research-group “tracing’’ some problem 
“home to a cause,”’ and all of us bent, as individuals and as a so- 
ciety, on becoming “‘beholders of the real.” 

But what of it? Has the picture Emerson forecast any likeness 
with ourselves? Or have we served mainly to cloud and befuddle 
his vision? For so concludes the Saturday Review of June 23, 1928, 
in an analysis of a single issue of our Publications\—purporting 
thus to show (I quote): “the way [of scholarship] itself and where 
it leads!” 

You are familiar with the time-worn argument. It is that 
scholars “have gone into the laboratory’’ (wisely, it is claimed), 
but “have never come out,” (unwisely, it is judged); and that they 
are but “maggots boring in a cheese,” while “science walks off 


1A very good issue, at that. 
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with the literary bag.”’ I spare you the details of the arraignment. 
But it is ably constructed according to accepted Aristotelian 
canons and it has a moral, which is that ‘Emerson announced his 
Program too soon. His mine exploded in an empty harbor” 
whereas, opines our racketeer, it should have been reserved for a 
meeting of the M.L.A. 

Now this coup de Jarnac from a member of our guild has its uses. 
It makes us sit up. And, having reached that wakeful state, we 
find ourselves asking: How long, O shade of Emerson, will people 
continue to measure scholarship in this country by other than 
scholarly aims? Certainly, literary criticism (if that is what our 
censor has in mind) is a fine thing. When based on knowledge 
that does not obtrude itself, it is both enjoyable and useful. 
In countries like France, it has long had a standing second only to 
creative literature. If it could acquire not only the lust of expres- 
sion, but the expression of taste, serenity, joy, it might—even in 
this country—achieve great things. As it is, our literary critics 
are a cheerless lot. Either, in this ‘‘devaluated world,” they are 
still groping for a principle of order, or they have an axe to grind 
that is sociological or journalese rather than literary. Here, then, 
is something for our Universities to cultivate! 

But do let us be clear about our genres. Literary criticism and 
humanistic scholarship are not the same thing. They should 
inform and illumine each other, but they are not identical. Yet 
in this country they are constantly confused, despite the fact 
that our libraries are bulging with unread volumes on the 
subject. Hence I repeat: the primary function of the critic is to 
‘evaluate’ (in terms of personality); that of the scholar is to ‘know’ 
(in terms of fact); and beside this essential distinction all other 
considerations are secondary. 

The Modern Language Publications, like the ‘“‘proceedings’’ of 
every learned society the world over are the record of individual, 
hence often unconnected, gropings after the truth, and to regard 
, them for what they obviously are not is childish. If, then, our 
Publications can be proven superficial or wrong in fact, unsound 
and purely mechanical in method, or muddled in presentation, 
they should be condemned, but on no other grounds. Clearly— 
the remedy for poor scholarship is better scholarship. To leap 
from this axiom to the naive assumption of Dr. Canby that “this 
assembling of fact for the sake of accuracy .... is the total ex- 
pectation in scholarship from tens of thousands of men and women 
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actively engaged in teaching literature and language”’ is as unsound 
as it is specious. To use his own metaphor, our critic has grasped 
the wrong handle of the Modern Language platter. He was looking 
for bricks and he seized only the straw, forgetting that the output 
of this Association is likewise to be seen in Lowes’ The Road to 
Xanadu, Krapp’s The English Language in America, Manly’s 
Some New Light on Chaucer, Root’s edition of the Troilus, Lan- 
caster’s French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, or 
other similar works that have sprung from our midst by the 
minute but steady process of scholarly incubation. The tree of 
knowledge takes time to ripen. It is difficult to hasten its growth 
however much we may be interested in knowing what will be its 
fruit. It is useless to measure its growth or its fruit by the standards 
of Grub Street. 

But let us be just. I grant there are other handles to the Modern 
Language platter than that I have defended, and one of these, 
as Dr. Canby unerringly suspects, is the question of objective. 

William James, in one of his ‘“‘Talks to Teachers,” declares that 
a moral act, when reduced to its simplest and most elementary 
form, consists in the effort of attention. The attention this Associa- 
tion has given to the necessity of methodical enquiry has been its 
greatest moral asset. But it is still important to remind ourselves 
that the substance of any scholarship worthy of the name must 
possess the vitality of real, not merely imitative, experience. 
Experience is the sum total of all we think and feel and do. The 
great advances in learning have been made by those to whom this 
totality is an immediate interest, in keeping with the changing 
states of thinking men. Every fact, in a sense, is important— 
potentially. But its significance or value will always depend on 
how it fits in with the view that different ages take of human 
experience as such. The Victorian Age of our scholarship applied 
itself to the study of individual sources. It was under the spell, 
so to speak, of the Origin of the Species. Hence the gathering of 
facts by a method that we have come to regard as accurate and 
sound. But today the emphasis has again shifted, away from sepa- 
rate and unconnected units, to the history of mankind in cross- 
sections and, especially, to the ‘integration’ of that history in all 
of its varied aspects. To this the Modern Languages are no 
exception: one need not be a {follower of Joyce or Proust, of Dewey 
or Bergson, of Meillet or Vossler in order to recognize the change. 
Bédier’s brilliant pages on the “unity” of the Chanson de Roland 
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(1912) or Lowes’ on the “subconscious alchemy” of Coleridge’s 
imagination (1927) are examples from our own field—if we require 
them. We may (for the sake of analysis) divide off literature from 
language and language from speech or sound-reactions, but a 
scholar who would understand a text becomes conscious of a fu- 
sion, over and above these elements, which it would be hazardous 
to neglect. And this fusion will lead him beyond the confines of 
literature and language themselves into the whole life of the poet’s 
background, as it is “mirrored in the words,” or even as it is 
“suggested by their overtones.’” In short, the spontaneous, inter- 
related character of mental life is now accepted on all hands. The 
question is: Whither is the idea leading us? Hence, without re- 
linquishing ‘method,’ it is again important for scholarship to 
emphasize ‘direction’: the end in view, rather than the isolated 
facts. 

Herein lies, I believe, the great opportunity of such an organiza- 
tion as ours. The danger of the specialist (and I am now speaking 
practically) is disproportion, that of the generalizer is ignorance, 
while truth is a prism of many facets and no single one of us can 
apprehend them all. But both of these dangers can be overcome 
by the codperation this Association offers to those interested in 
the Modern Languages. In referring, therefore, to the ‘direction’ 
of research, I have in mind our product taken not only as a whole, 
but as parts that may become related. It is all very well to talk 
coéperation, to think codperation, to give codperation attention, 
but unless we practise it, it will avail us nothing. 

This codrdinating activity is, I assume, the prime function of the 
Research Groups of the M.L.A. There are at present some thirty- 
nine groups; to wit, five in General Topics and Comparative 
Literature each, fourteen in English, five in French and German 
each, two in Spanish, and one in Italian, Scandinavian, and 
Slavonic respectively. How are they functioning? A glance at the 
programs of the last five years reveals the fact that some six out 
of this total are quiescent, or shall I say ‘deliquescent’—for 

‘instance, French II and IV have not met since 1925-6. Nor can we 
attribute ‘florescence’ to the other thirty-three: mere numbers 
are deceptive, and the fact that ten groups are now offering five 
papers, two groups seven, and one group, eleven (!) should put us 
on our guard. Against what? Against the unholy suspicion that 


* See Edward Sapir, Language V (1929), 209 ff. 
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some alumni association is bribing innocent professors to read 
papers at a M.L.A. meeting. .... On the other hand, it is gratify- 
ing to note, for example, that English XIV is concentrating on 
Drama and Society, Comparative Literature I on problems in 
Prose Fiction, English II on Dictionaries, English VI on Primi- 
tivism in Literature, Comparative Literature II on Folklore Col- 
lections; and that both of the Phonetic Groups are clear-cut in 
their aims. If we add hereto the list of papers to be read in our 
Sectional and General Meetings, making for 1929 the grand total 
of one hundred and sixty papers, we get some idea of the vast 
effort that goes annually into this gathering. It seems pertinent 
then to ask: Is the research, individual and coéperative, for the 
pursuit of which there is now not only the personnel but also the 
machinery, the best we can do in the circumstances? 

I hope not. But, as we scan the philological horizon, to what 
particular stars are we hitching the Modern Language wagon? 
I do not know—any better than does our all-seeing Secretary. 
To take counsel with Candide, in the philosophic hope that 
tout viendra @ point @ qui sait attendre, may be wise. But it would 
not require all this machinery; nor will it carry us far on the path 
to comprehensive ideas and results. Organization for the sake 
of organization is futile, even in this land of Rotarians. I have no 
sacred duty to press upon the new Council of the Association. It 
will make its plans quite aside from what is said here. Neverthe- 
less, its mandate appears to me clear: it is to assume “‘responsi- 
bility” in promoting research, and the question that confronts its 
is the one I am asking. Will you bear with me than, if—in con- 
cluding—I offer a few suggestions? 

1. Together with other learned bodies, the M.L.A. is now a 
member of the American Council of Learned Societies. Like 
any one of these, it has the right to submit its ‘projects’ to the 
A.C.L.S. and ask for their support. Obviously, if made in the name 
of an organization of nearly fifty years’ standing, the appeal should 
be more effective than if presented by an individual, provided 
always we submit mature ‘projects,’ which our Council has 
examined with care. 

It seems useless to object that the difficulties involved in any 
such plan would be numerous. The new Council, perhaps through 
a separate committee, could stucy the various Research Groups. 
If, for instance, Group x has a clear-cut project, if it advances 
that project annually by reports on bibliography, texts, interpreta- 
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tion, and ideas—in a word, if it is constructive, let the Council 
take the said group to its bosom and give it some concrete en- 
couragement. There are a hundred different ways in which a 
genuine project can be fostered. The Council, as I said, can 
(through its Secretary) carry on the negotiations for funds. It 
can also procure further means of publication,’ ‘still needed for 
larger investigations; our Monograph Series—languishing some- 
what—could be mobilized for the purpose. It can provide photo- 
stats for a particular group, buy some phonetic instruments, aid 
in the making of dialect maps, and so on. The Council is now 
representative enough to exercise judgment and continuous enough 
to carry out its policies. What the Association would gain by 
efforts directed to this end must be clear to us all. Not only would 
members feel encouraged to engage on larger, codrdinated pieces 
of research, but they would think their projects through, discuss 
them, criticize them, and the result would be useful and stimulating 
to a high degree. 

2. As a second step, the Council might discourage groups that 
are either inactive or merely omnia gathera without a particular 
research aim. This is a touchy point and one on which our 
benevolent Group Chairman has apparently thought it wise to go 
slow. I assume that there is no disposition to stir up activity where 
none exists and that some of the groups are being allowed to expire 
painlessly. The more perhaps the better—so that we can give 
more attention to the survivors. But a sound policy, it seems to me, 
would bar the miscellaneous type of paper from the Research 
Groups. For example, I cannot see that a Note on che si chiamare, 
however admirable in itself, makes a suitable group-companion for 
a paper on Croce’s System as a Theory of Error, if, as I imagine, the 
reason for this misalliance is merely that there happens to be a 
Research Group in Italian or that Italian desires to have a Re- 
search Group. Some “‘tumefying”’ there will always be, in the best 
of worlds (though one is shocked to see Italian guilty of it). But, 
‘with the exception of Slavonic and perhaps Scandinavian, we have 
ample Sectional Meetings to take care of such miscellaneous efforts, 
and the logic of the situation would require that we reserve the 
Research Groups for specific, co‘iperative work. 

Do not misunderstand me. In this plea for relatedness, I am 
far from thinking that all papers brought before this body should 
or could be part of a connected project. Above all, I sympathize 
with the idea of giving the beginner, the younger scholar, a chance. 
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His product, no matter how detached or incomplete, is entitled to 
a hearing—at the proper time and place. Heaven knows he rarely 
gets it at his own college or university, whereas the M.L.A. is his 
court of appeal. But if, under our present system, he is lucky 
enough to get a listening, does he get anything else? 


Oi fleurit le droit? 
Od luit la raison? 


I fancy him muttering: 


C’est dans un endroit 
Nommé l’horizon. 


Why is this so? Because we have too many papers, too many 
groups, too many separate interests represented in each group 
—certainly, too many meetings scheduled at one and the same 
hour; and the time that may have been intended for discussion 
never comes round. Undoubtedly, the rapid growth of the 
Association accounts for this evil, if evil it is. But should our 
distinguished Secretary, to whom, among other benefits, we owe 
this luxuriance, wish to do us an even greater service, he will 
make us take time not only to meet but also to deliberate. 

3. Now for my third and last suggestion, in which I am happy 
to note that our Secretary has anticipated me. I refer to our 
General Meetings and the plan of devoting one of them to be the 
clearing-house of our ideas. Free discussion is not always fruitful. 
At best it is like sunshine playing on a broken landscape. Oc- 
casionally it will flash into dark corners and flood them with light. 
But, in this age of specialization and the need of controlling it by 
intelligent questioning, the most useful discussion is planned or, 
at least, thought about in advance. 

Hence the interest, which I am sure all of us share, in the general 
program set for tonight. For here again—after an interval of many 
years—the “objectives of our scholarship” are to be discussed, 
under three heads (Literature, Language, and Literary History), 
by various scholars competent in those fields. 

My suggestion is that this experiment, so auspiciously re-begun, 
be made a definite feature of our annual meetings. No one doubts 
that this Association, with its‘well-nigh four thousand members, 
has topics galore to discuss. Let us bring them out into the open, 
from the corners in which they are hidden, and occasionally set 
them into relation with each other for the significance that they 
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may contain. Finally, in that case, the Association might be able 
to estimate whither our researches are tending. And in the years 
to come, as has already happened in science, it could synthesize 
them, in the current phrase “point them up,” into some larger and 
more definite project than anyone yet foresees. 

All arts are long, and all lives are short. There is also an art of 
scholarship—indeed, of Modern Language scholarship. Primarily 
it consists in being sensitive to fact. As Tyndall once declared: 
“there is in the human intellect a power of expansion—one might 
almost call it a power of creation—which is brought into play by 
the simple brooding upon fact.’”’ This attitude allies scholarship 
to science. But unlike science, scholarship deals with ‘human’ 
facts, not with external phenomena. Inevitably, then, the 
scholar must be ready to bring part of himself into his problem: 
he must match word with word, thought with thought, feeling 
with feeling, action with action, over the entire period of man’s cul- 
tural life. 

So it is, my friends, with this Association. It is composed of the 
lives of countless workers, of the best they have to offer. The 
Association is here to make our endeavors successful by joining 
all these parts into a whole, and, in this way, constantly to reach 
out for broader and richer and newer aspects of knowledge. The 
process is that, described by Fontenelle, of comparing all humanity 
to a single individual whose mind becomes more mature as time 
passes, more capable, more intelligent, more discerning. Thus 
conceived, the Modern Language Association is destined to 
further the cause and advance the interest of each of us separately 
and of all of us together. This is what I meant by asserting that 
scholarship is an adventure in seeking fresh horizons... . but 
its success will depend more and more on the control and the 
economy of human effort. ‘In der Beschrinkung,” said Goethe, 
“zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 


WILLIAM ALBERT NITZE 


University of Chicago 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HE forty-sixth meeting of the MopeERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

oF AMERICA was held, on the invitation of Western Reserve University, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 30, 
31, 1929 and January 1, 1930. The afternoon session of Monday was 
held in the Cleveland Museum of Art; all other meetings were held in the 
Hotel Statler. Registration cards at Association headquarters were 
signed by eight hundred members, and the Local Committee estimates 


the total number of members in attendance as 850. 


MONDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The opening session on Monday morning was devoted to Group 
Meetings which met from 9:30 until 11:00 o’clock. 

(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, Ottn H. 

Moore, Ohio State University. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. ‘Notes sur l’Idée de Renaissance,”’ Louis Cons, Swarthmore College. 

2. “Some traces of Aretino’s Contribution to English Comedy,” 
Oscar J. Campbell, University of Michigan. 

3. “Republican Ideas in France in the 16th Century; Etienne de la 
Boétie and Francois Hotman,” J. C. Lyons, University of North Carolina. 

4. “A short study of Cooper’s Eliotae.” D. T. Starnes, University of 
Texas. 

5. “Political Import of the Norton Portion of Gorboduc.’’ Asa Small, 
Limestone College. 

6. “Recent Trends in the Study of Comparative Literature of the 
Sixteenth Century.” Hardin Craig, Stanford University. 

About one hundred persons were in attendance. The following Group- 
officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Charles R. Baskervill 
of the University of Chicago; Secretary, Louis Cons of Swarthmore College. 

A. H. Scuutz, Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, GeorGé Sma t of the 


University of Maine. ‘ 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Cynewulf and the Old English Andreas.” Mary E. Barnicle, 
New York University. Discussed by Rudolph Willard, Yale University. 

2. “Some Aspects of Old English Versification.” Paull F. Baum, 
Duke University. 

3. “The meaning of Old English e@r-god.” W. F. Bryan, Northwestern 
University. 
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4. “The Right Side of the Franks Casket.” Eleanor G. Clark, Bryn 
Mawr College. Discussed by Henning Larsen, University of Iowa. 

The present officers of the group were re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Fifty-nine persons were present. 
Epwarp C. EHRENSPERGER, Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, MarjorIEe NICOLSON, 

Smith College. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Cowley as a Man of Letters.” Ruth Wallerstein, University of 
Wisconsin. 

2. “Platonism and Epicureanism in the Works of Cowley.” Arthur H. 
Nethercot, Northwestern University. 

3. “The Legend of Milton’s Decline of Power.” Allan H. Gilbert, 
Duke University. 

4. “Pepys and the Skinner Family.””’ James Holly Hanford, Western 
Reserve University. 

5. “Proposals for a Facsimile Text Society.” Frank A. Patterson, 
Columbia University. 

About eighty-five persons were present. For the coming year, Miss 
Marjorie Nicolson was re-elected Chairman and Harris Fletcher of the 
University of Illinois was elected Secretary. 

MARrJoRIE NICOLSON, Chairman 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chair- 
man, RICHARD F. Jones, Washington University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Defoe’s First Novel-The Memoirs of Major Alexander Ramkins.” 
A. W. Secord, University of Illinois. Discussed by Professor J. R. Foster, 
Syracuse University. 

2. “Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford.” Helen Sard Hughes, 
Wellesley College. 

3. “The Influence of Juvenal and Persius on the Poetry of John 
Oldham.” John B. Emperor, University of Tennessee. 

4. “English Educational Opinion in the Seventeenth Century.” 
Ricardo Quintana, University of Wisconsin. 

5. “A Forerunner of Pope’s Dunciad.” John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee. 

It was voted that for the next meeting of the Group a single topic be 
chosen for study, and that ar effort be mzde to arrange a program of 
papers and discussion bearing directly upon this topic. All those interested 
are invited to send suggestions to the chairman or secretary. 

It was voted to continue the same officers of the Group for the coming 
year. About thirty members were present. 

RICARDO QUINTANA, Secretary 
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(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, WALTER GRAHAM, University 
of Illinois. In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. William D. Templeman 
of Harvard University was elected Secretary pro tem. 

The following papers were presented: 
1. “The Stage in Reade’s Novels.” Emerson G. Sutcliffe, Purdue 

University. 

2. “Examples of Quantity in the Versification of Swinburne.” Marion 

Clyde Wier, Brown University. 

3. “Thackeray’s View of His Times.” Robert S. Forsythe, University of 

North Dakota. 

4. “Schopenhauer and Pessimism in 19th-Century Literature.” 


_Ralph H. Goodale, Hiram College. 


Some sixty persons were in attendance. The following Group-officers 
were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Emerson G. Sutcliffe of 
Purdue U eed Secretary, Ralph H. Goodale of Hiram College. 

WALTER GRAHAM, Chairman 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, C. P. WAGNER, University of 

Michigan. 

The following papers were presented and discussed: 

1. “The use of Ja as a feminine dative.”” Cony Sturgis, Oberlin College. 

2. “The superlative adjective.” E. F. Parker, Washington University. 

3. “Causes of the disappearance of Old Spanish y(i, hi) and en (ent, 
ende).”” E. B. Place, University of Colorado. 

4. “The Problem of Historical Syntax.”” Hayward Keniston, University 
of Chicago. 

Following the discussion of papers, officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: Chairman, Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago; 
Secretary, J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. Eighty-five 
persons were present. 

Greorce I. DALE, Secretary. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Taylor Starck, Harvard 

University. The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Types heffen-habén (OHG) in Germanic with Reference to 
Similar Types in Latin Balto-Slavic.” Fritz Mezger, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

2. “Change of Meaning by Association, with Special Reference to the 
Older High German.” Samuel Kroesch, University of Minnesota. 

3. “Complete and Partial Solutions of SomeOHG Linguistic Problems,” 
E. H. Sehrt, George Washington University. 

4. “Beitrag zur Ubersetzungstechnik Notkers.” Alfred K. Dolch, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was voted that a permanent 
record of the activities of the Group be kept. 
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The Secretary summarized the report of the Committee on the Study 
of German Dialects (L. Bloomfield of the University of Chicago, Chair- 
man), which was given in 1927 and endorsed by the Group, whereupon 
F. W. Bradley of the University of South Carolina made the following 
motion, which was carried: 


That the Chairman appoint a Committee to make a survey of the opportunities 
for the study of German dialects afforded by the Libraries and courses of study at 
the universities of the United States; and of the scholarships and fellowships 
available for research in German dialects in this country or in Germany; and that 
the Committee be instructed to formulate plans for the recording of dialects in 
Germany and ‘n German-speaking communities in the United States with a view 
to presenting these plans to the several universities and learned societies for their 
co-operation and support. 


The Chairman thereupon appointed the following committee: E. C. 
Roedder, College of the City of New York, Chairman; Leonard Bloom- 
field, University of Chicago; F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina; 
Hans Kurath, Ohio State University, D. B. Shumway, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Approximately 50 persons were present. 

H. Kurata, Secretary 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session of the Association was held in the Convention 
Hall. The Association was called to order by the President, Professor 
Wirt1aM A. Ni7zeE of the University of Chicago, at 11:30 a.m. 

The President announced the appointment of the following Committees: 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report—Professors C. C. Marden, Frederick 
W. J. Heuser, and Adolf Busse. 

On Nomination of Officers—Professors Tucker Brooke, Bert J. Vos, 
David S. Blondheim, Colbert Searles, and Ronald S. Crane. 

On Resolutions—Professor James Taft Hatfield, Edwin Mims, and 
Horatio E. Smith. 

The Secretary of the Association, Carleton Brown of New York Univer- 
sity, presented the following report: 


During the year just ended the Modern Language Association was represented 
by Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale University at the inauguration of Dr. Clarence 
Augustus Barbour as President of Brown liniversity on Friday, October 18 at © 
Providence, R. I., and by the Secretary of the Association at the celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the founding of King’s College, now Columbia University, 
on Thursday, October 31, in New York City. 

Since the last annual meeting the deaths of twenty members of the M.L.A. have 
been reported to the Secretary. Among them were Professor Albert Harris Tolman 
of the University of Chicago, who died on Christmas Day 1928, and Professor 
Brander Matthews of Columbia University, a former President of the Association, 
who died March 31, 1929, 
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During the three-year period just ended the annual membership dues have been 
increased from four dollars to five dollars; and it might fairly have been expected 
that this increase would have resulted in some shrinkage in the list of members. 
This, however, has not been the case. Indeed, at the present time the number of 
names on the membership roll is 3662, as compared with the 3625 reported at the 
Harvard meeting in 1926. Of the present members 352 are Life or Emeritus mem- 
bers—an increase of 125 over the number of such members in 1926. This increase 
is largely accounted for by the considerable number of persons who have faithfully 
paid their annual dues for a period of forty years and who accordingly are entitled, 
under the liberal provisions of our Constitution, to continue their membership 
without being troubled henceforth by notices from the Treasurer. It is to be 
expected that within the next few years this number will increase still further. 

The following table exhibits the present geographical distribution of the mem- 
bership of the Association as compared with that of three years ago: 


1926 1929 
New England States 606 569 
Middle Atlantic States 1025 1086 
Southern States 474 522 
Middle Western States 1008 951 
Far Western States 404 427 
Island Possessions 2 3 
Dominion of Canada 73 61 
Central and South America 6 2 
Europe 17 34 
Asia 10 6 

3625 3662 


Included in the list of members as reported above are the names of 245 persons 
who are still in arrears for their membership dues for 1928 and 1929. In accordance 
with the rule of the Executive Council these names will be dropped from the mem- 
bership list to be printed in February unless in the meantime they have sent 
their remittances to the Treasurer. 

On the other hand, it is a pleasure to report that ninety new members have 
already been enrolled, whose membership in the Association will begin on Jan. 1, 
1930. 

It is disappointing to report that $4,200 still remains to be raised before the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund will be brought up to the $20,000 goal. Plans had been 
made tor undertaking a drive during October and November to complete this 
Fund, but unfortunately the zero hour fixed for this drive coincided with the 
break on the New York stock market—though the two things were really in no 
way connected—and it seemed advisable to wait until the financial sky cleared 
before making further efforts in this direction. However, there is every reason to 
expect that means will be found to complete the Fund within the coming calendar 
year. 

Meantime, it is a pleasure to announce the signal recognition accorded to one 
of the Monographs in the Series through the award by the British Academy of 
the Rose Mary Crawshay prize to Miss Hope Emily Allen for her Writings ascribed 
to Richard Rolle Hermit of Hampole. This prizeis awarded annually toa womanofany 
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nationality for a work, critical or historical, on any subject connected with English 
literature; and this is the first time that it has been awarded to an American. 

The Secretary might perhaps be expected, on arriving at the expiration of 
his term of office, to indulge in some reminiscences. Indeed, it is impossible alto- 
gether to banish from memory the Poughkeepsie meeting in 1920 when as Secretary- 
Treasurer he presented his first report, which showed 1507 names on the member- 
ship roll and a deficit in the Treasury. It is pleasant to reflect that those strenuous 
times have passed. At the same time the Secretary is disposed on this occasion, 
not to look backward but rather forward toward the new developments which may 
fairly be expected. With the adoption of the amended Constitution which provides 
for the election of the Executive Council by a ballot vote of the full membership, 
the Modern Language Association will be firmly established on a democratic basis. 
To the Executive Council hereafter are committed much larger responsibilities 
than they have exercised hitherto, since it is essential with the increasing complex- 
ity of the Association’s activities that there be an experienced governing board to 
pass upon questions of policy. Moreover, a larger degree of continuity in the ad- 
ministration is secured under the new plan by the provision that three members 
of the Council retire each year, instead of retiring the entire Council every three 
years as heretofore. There is reason, therefore, to expect greater efficiency under 
the operation of the new system, while the provision for election by ballot, with 
an extension of the voting privilege to those who are unable to be present at the 
Annual Meetings, keeps the ultimate control of the Association in the hands of the 
members generally. This should do much to make each member realize, not only 
that he belongs to the Association, but also that the Association belongs to him. 


In the absence of Mr. LERoy E. Krupa, Managing Trustee, Professor 
C. C. MARDEN of Princeton University presented the following repoit of 
the Trustees of Invested Funds: 

PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEw YorK 
Par Value Book Value 
$ 9,500 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge on 
2845-50 West 30th Street, Brooklyn, due July 23, 1930, 


int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1.. . § 9,500.00 
8,000 Western Pacific R. R. 5% Bends, due March 1, 1946, int. 

3,000 Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1947, 

int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1.. se 2,904.75 
3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Ca. he 54% Sends, due 

April 1, 1938, int. payable April 1 ond a rte 3,000.00 
2,000 Purity Bakeries 5% Bonds, due 1948, int. payable Jan. r 

2,000 Prudence Company 53% Bonds, due 1961, int. payable 


1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 53% due Oct. 1, 1932, 
being participation in bond and mtge. made by Langham 
Hotel Corp. being premises located on West Side of Central 
Park W. from 73rd St. to 74th St. New York, int. payable 
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1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 54%, due July 1, 1931, 

being participation in bond and mtge. made by Seventh 

Ave. Hotel Corporation-Manger, being premises located 

on the East Side of Seventh Ave. from 50th Street to 5ist 

Street, New York, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1........ 1,000.00 
1,000 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% Mortgage Certi- 

cate, participating in $15,000. bond and mtge. of Dora 

Fries, secured by property on the S. W. corner of Court St. 

and Huntington St., Brooklyn, due March 20, 1933, int. 

payable Jan. 1 and July 1,000.00 
1,000 Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% 

Gold Bonds, Series “A”, due July 1, 1968, int. payable 

1,000 Realty Associates Securities Corp. guaranteed 6% Sinking 

Fund Gold Bonds, due Dec. 1, 1939, int. payable _ land 


$32,500 $31,870.75 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1929 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1928 report...........................$ 94.64 
From the Treasurer: 

Life Membership payments..................... .. 1,835.8 

Transfer from current funds (for investment).................... 1,660.00 
Int. on Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% mtge on No. 2845-50 

522.50 
Int. on Western Pacific R. R. Corporation 5% Bonds. . . 400.00 
Int. on Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 53% Bonds. 165.00 
Int. on Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds.......... 150.00 
Int. on Purity Bakeries 5% Bonds. . - .. 100.00 
Int. on Realty Associates Securities Corporation 6% Bond. 60.00 
Int. on Prudence Langham Hotel 53% Mortgage. . Sh 55.00 
Int. on Prudence Manger Hotel 53% Mortgage. 55.00 
Int. on Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% First mtge. a Dora 

Fries, Fourth and Huntington Sts., Brooklyn.......... see 55.00 
Int. on Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. 6% Gold Bonds. . 54.00 
From United States Trust Co. of New Yor, int. on balances. 23.09 

$4,529.73 

DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer: 


Int. received on balances from United States Trust Co. of New York 23.09 
To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For the purchase of $1,000, Realty Associates Securities Corp. guaranteed 

Accrued interest on above... .. 23.67 
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For the purchase of $2,000, Prudence Bonds 54% due 1961. ... .. 1,665.00 
3.97 
For the purchase of $100, Brooklyn Manhattan Transit ne Sinking 
92.50 
2.35 


For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of income, 
etc., for both the Permanent Fund and the Monograph Endowment 


Fund (their charge being 2}% of the income collected)........ a 57.32 
Balance on deposit with United States Trust Co. of N. Y. .. 203.65 
$4,529.73 


MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEW YORE 


Par Value Book Value 
$10,900 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% First Mortgage on 
2845-50 West 30th Street, Brooklyn, due July 23, 1930, int. 
1,400 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co.5}% First mtge.onprop- 
erty of Wolcott Holding Corp. on the South side of 31st 
Ave. near 36th St., Brooklyn, due 1932, int. payable June 1 
1,000 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. Certificate 
participation in $100,000 Bond and Mtge of Krim-Far 
Realty Corp., secured by property on S. W. corner of 
Avenue Y and East 19th St., Brooklyn, due sia 1, 1931, 


int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1.. 1,000.00 
1,000 Prudence Company 53% Bonds, due 1961, ‘int. payable 


500 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. Sinking Fund 6% 
Gold Bonds, Series “A”, due nis 1, 1968, int. payable 
Jan. 1 and July 1.. aoe 495.00 


$14,800 $14, 640.00 


* RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 24, 1929 
RECEIPTS: 


Balance carried forward from 1928 report... ......§ 317.63 
Gifts to increase fund: 

Joseph Graydon, Esq. . $500.00 

Prof. K. G. T. Webster. . 25.00 

Miss Cornelia O. Skinner Blodget... 


Int. on Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 53% mtge. on No. 2845-50 

Int. on Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% mtge. of Wolcott Bond 
Holding Corp., 31st Avenue near 36th St. Brooklyn.............. 
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Int. on Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. of Krim-Far 


Realty Corp., Avenue Y and 19th St., Brooklyn.................. 55.00 
Int. on Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation Sinking Fund 6% 
$1,614.13 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments............ eer a 


To the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For the purchase of $1,000 Prudence Company 53% Bonds due 1961 845.00 


Accrued int. on above... 1.68 
Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Co. of N. Y.. Si 21.46 
$1,614.13 

Respectfully submitted, 


LeRoy E. 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 
GrorGE H. NETTLETON, Trustees 


Professor Marden in presenting Mr. Kimball’s report took opportunity 
to comment upon the highly satisfactory way in which the investments of 
the Association had been managed and called attention particularly to the 
fact that the total cost to the Association for handling invested funds 
amounting to over forty-seven thousand dollars had been for the year 1929 
only $57.32. 

It was voted: to accept the report of the Trustees of the Invested Funds, 
and to express to the Managing Trustee cordial appreciation of the faithful 
and efficient service which he had rended to the Association. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Joun WuHyTE of the College 
of the City of New York, then presented the following report: 


A. CURRENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS: 
on Rand, Dec. 21, 1998. . ..$ 1,457.20 
Prem Members for 1927 and before. . 3 106.00 
933.40 
“ 1929.. 13,291.84 
« “ 1930. . 571.08 
“ Life 1,135.50 $16,097.82 
From Libsacies for Vol. XLIII and before- 168.30 
“ Foreign Subscribers... . 318.58 1,420.66 


“ © List of Members........... 16.70 1,554.16 


From Advertisers. . 
From Income from Pennenent Fund. 
“ Interest on Current Funds. . 


From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Membership Fees in E.E.T.S.......... 
Review of English Studies, subs........ 
Contributions to Monog. End. F’d.... . 
Reprints... 
Malone Society, subs... .-. . 

London Times Litrary Supt Subs.. 
Refunds. . 

Monographs, sales... 

Monograph Endowment, income: 
Revolving Fund, 

Rotograph Fund::-....... 

Joint Membership in Am, Folk Lore Soc. 
Modern Language Review, subs.. 

Diesch Bibliography: .. . 


EXPENDITURES: 
For the quarterly PMLA 
‘To George Banta Publ. Co.: 
XLIII-Supplement. . . 


Paper stock. . 
Cover stock (two years’ ’ supply)... 
To Knapp Engraving Co. for plates... .. 


For Administrative Expenses: 


Clerical Assistance.............. 
Express and Hauling... 

Telegraph and Telephone............. 
Printing and Mimeographing: - - - 


To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee 
Life Membership fees............. 
Added to Permanent Fund........... 
Contributions to Monog. Endow. Fund 
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1,513.77 
98.06 


10.45 


205.84 
199.65 


535.00 


1,611.83 
2,068.71 23,946.84 
25,404.94 
$ 9,511.34 
7,989.20 
3,330.50 


xxi 
330.00 
q 95.50 
535.00 
30.60 
35.00 
35.27 
134.00 
1 33.00 
745.99 
7.60 
75.00 
3.00 
3.75 
4 5.00 
. 4,532.23 
1,752.68 
1,498.70 
XLIV-3.... .. 1,439.85 
1,320.62 
| 
Salary, Secretary.................... 3,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,027.00 
24.39 
507.19 
25.13 
1,135.50 
| 
| 
| 
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614.98 


To American Folk Lore Society, Fees... . . 3.00 
Early English Text Society, memb. fees 310.00 


Review of English Studies, subs....... . . 100.50 
Modern Language Review, subs...... - 3.75 
Malone Society, memb. fees... .. 35.00 
London Times Lit. Suppl., subs... 38.27 
Diesch Bibliography, subs.. . Z 45.00 
American Council on Education, Dues. 3 10.00 
American Council of Learned Societies: 
50.00 227.65 
To Monograph Expense Account......... 778.99 
Revolving Book Fund................ 7.60 
Rotograph Fund........ 75.00 1,631.76 
Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
Committee Expenses. . 218.53 
Traveling Expenses of Officers to Con- 

Annual Meeting Programs............ 204.07 
Annual Meeting Convention Circulars. . 264.82 
20.00 
Treasurer’s Bond. ....... 20.00 


B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS: 

Balance on hand Dec. 21, 1928..................... $ 355.76 
Int. from Central National Bank..................... 13.50 
Income from Monograph Endowment................. 745.99 
Sales of Albright, Allen, Paton Monographs............ 853.63 
EXPENDITURES: 

J. B. Watkins Co., Broadsides and Envelopes.......... 180.00 


Oxford University Press, postage for circularizing libraries 42.75 


1,746.13 


$ 1,968.88 


j 
j 
i 
i 
————- ———— $24,008.88 | 
$25,404.04 i 
i 
i $ 1,968.88 
| 
222.75 ‘ 
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C. EMERGENCY FUND 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand Dec. 21, 1928........... Lae $643.16 
Int. from Central Nat. Bank to Oct.1................... 26.10 
From Current Funds one fourth of sales... |. .. 614.98 $ 1,284.24 
EXPENDITURES: 
Schenkers for Ullman reprints of Publications. $408.78 
Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929... . 875.46 $ 1,284.24 
D. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1929 
Decrease _ Increase 
Permanent Fund (book value). . $2,834.01 
Monograph Endowment Fund (book value) 548.83 
Monograph Expense Account............... 1,410.37 
Emergency Fund Account................. ee 232.30 
Net Increase in Resources. . dv 
$5,025.51 $5,025.51 
FE. RESOURCES, 1926 AND 1929 
1926 1929 Decrease Increase 
Current Funds... ... $ —569.33* $ —200.56> $ 368.77 
Permanent Fund, book valee. Soper 17,236.28 32,074.40 14,838.12 
Monograph Expense Account.... 1,835.34 1,746.13 $89.21 
Monograph Endowment Fund, 
book value.................. 10,011.49 14,661.46 4,649.97 
Emergency Fund............... 875.46 875.46 
$28,513.78 $49,156.89 $89.21 $20,732.32 
Net Increase in Resources: . $20,643.11 
allowing for PM LA List of 
“ December PMLA. 
REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand Dec. 21, 1928................ . $1,378.38 
Sales of Krapp, Tannenbaum, Weller volumes*........... _——:128.70 
Int. from Central Nat. Bank................... : 52.61 $1,559.69 


* Additional sales from the three books amounted to $183.10. Against this 
amount, however, the Century Company has a charge of $203.40 for binding 
additional copies of Krapp’s book, so that no payment was received for the second 
half year. 
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EXPENDITURES: 

None 

Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929................ $1,559.69 

ROTOGRAPH FUND 

RECEIPTS: 

Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1928........................$4,951.02 

Int. from Central Nat. Bank to Sept. 30,1929........... 228.72 $7,310.44 
EXPENDITURES: 

Purchase of Reproductions... ........ 1,186.99 

Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1929..... . 6,123.45 $7,310.44 


I want to comment briefly on some individual items in our Balance Sheet. 

Our receipts from Libraries this year were $1420.66 as against $896.66 last year, 
an increase of over $400 from this source. The figures for Foreign Su‘scribers 
(largely libraries) are particularly encouraging. They were $318.58 as against $150.11 
last year, an increase of over 100%. Since there has been no solicitation of subscri 
tions from libraries, either foreign or domestic, this gratifying increase may 
fairly interpreted as a recognition of the importance of the PMLA in its field, and 
a tribute to the contributors of articles, the editorial board, and the editor. 

Another striking item is the sale of back numbers and volumes of the PMLA. 
These reached a total this year of $1537.46 as against $168.84 last year. A large 

rt of this increase is due to the fact that for the first time in some years, we have 
en able to supply complete runs. We have filled orders this year for complete 
runs not only for libraries in the United States, but also for libraries in England, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Japan. 

In spite of increased expenses we were able to transfer this year to the Managing 
Trustee, Mr. Kimball, $3330.50. Of this sum $1135.50 was from Life Membership 
fees; $1660.00 was added to the Permanent Fund from our Current Account. The 
Monograph Endowment Fund was increased by $535. In addition to this we 
transferred $614.98 to our Emergency Fund, in accordance with a voteofthe Council 
authorizing the setting aside of one-fourth of our revenue from sales for a publica- 
tion fund for the reprinting of exhausted numbers and volumes. We hope through 
this transfer and subsequent yearly transfersto maintain complete runsofthe PM LA. 

Our Monograph Expense Account is in a far healthier condition than last year 
with a present balance of $1746.13 as against $355.16 last year. Sales from the 
Albright, Allen and Paton Monographs were $853.63, a material increase over last 
year. For this increase our advertising campaign was largely responsible. The 
advertising material—two thousand broadsides—was prepared by Mr. Speare, 
now of the Alfred Knopf Publishing Co., but at the time of our campaign with the 
Oxford University Press. I want at this point to express the gratitude of the Asso- 
ciation to Mr. Speare for his expert services and to the Oxford University Press 
which so kindly ened Mr. Speare to us, and which in addition ran off the broad- 
sides from its own mailing list without cost to the Association. 

The persuasive efforts of Mr. Searles increased our contributions to the Rotograph 
Fund beyond the excellent figures of last year. In spite of expenditures of $1186.99 
for reproductions requisitioned by Professors Root and Bullock, our balance on 
hand this year is $6123.45 as against $4951.02 last year. 

Our net increase in Resources for the year just closed was $5025.51. The net 
increase in Resources for the three-year period was $20,643.11. Both increases 
are a convincing evidence of the soundness of the financial affairs of the Association. 
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Professor C. C. MARDEN, Chairman of the Committee to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts, reported that the Committee had examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts and had found them to be correct. Thereupon it was 
Voted: to approve the report of the Treasurer. 

Professor CoLBERT SEARLES, Chairman of the Committee on Roto- 
graphs of MSS and Rare Printed Books, presented the following report: 


It has been necessary in the light of the past year’s experience to make certain 
changes in the regulations governing the Library-administration of our collection. 
They are hereby submitted with the hope that they will meet with your approval. 

Rotographs are sent to those who desire them by mail, in accordance with the 
familiar system of inter-library loans. Applications should be addressed by the 
Librarian of the institution requesting the loan, to the Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress, and should state distinctly that the volume is desired for the 
use of a professor or other well known scholar whose name is given, or for a student 
working under the auspices of a teacher thus named. 

Institutions borrowing will be expected to inform the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress whether the reproduction is desired (1) for brief consultation; 
of (2) for careful study; or (3) for the making of a critical edition. In the first case, 
the reproduction must be sent back within two weeks from the date of receipt at the 
borrowing library. In the second, it must be returned within three months. In the 
third, in which case the editor’s name must be given, it must be returned within six 
months unless written request for renewal is made, supported by statement of 
progress. Renewal will be for another period of six months, after which the re- 
production is to be returned to the Library of Congress. It may then be reissued, 
if desired and if adequate reasons are given, for another period of six months with 
further privilege of renewal. 

Duplicate copies of rotographs made under this plan can be supplied by a com- 
mercial photographer in Washington. Inquiries as to cost, in any given case, may 
be addressed to the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, which will secure 
and forward the photographer’s estimates. 

The results of the campaign for funds have been about normal; not sufficiently 
good to fill us with enthusiasm, not sufliciently bad to make us contemplate suicide. 
The 71st subscriber of last year who came in very late experienced an afterthought 
and petitioned to have his, or rather its, subscription credited to the year which is 
now over. Inasmuch as mansuetude seems to be a necessary quality in any one who 
seeks to collect funds from the administrators of our institutions of the higher learn- 
ing, the petition was granted as cheerfully as possible. That left us seventy. We 
have to express our regrets for only three vacant chairs in the circle around our 
hoard, and we have enough new subscribers to more than fill these empty places. 

Here is the list of our subscribers for the year 1929 to whom we wish to express 
our appreciation for their support of the Association’s enterprise. The asterisks 
designate new subscribers or a return to the list after a year’s absence, as in the 
case of Catholic University, Cornell University and Randolph-Macon College who 
have been for many years generous supporters and whose absence from last year’s 
list was probably due to some inadvertence on the part of your chairman. 


Allyn and Bacon Company California State Library 

Amherst College Carleton College 

Library of the City of Boston *Catholic University of America 
*Bowdoin College University of Chicago 

Brown University University of Cincinnati 

Bryn Mawr College *Cleveland Public Library 
*Bucknell University *Colgate University 

University of Buffalo University of Colorado 

Butler University Columbia University 

University of California at Berkeley *Cornell University 


2 : 
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Dartmouth College Northwestern University 
Duke University *University of Notre Dame 
Emory University Oberlin College 
*Enoch Pratt Free Library Ohio State University 
*Gettysburg College Ohio Wesleyan University 
*Ginn and Company University of Pennsylvania 
Goucher College Princeton University 
Hamilton College Radcliffe College 
Harvard University *Randolph-Macon College (Ashland) 
Haverford College University of Rochester 
*Henry E. Huntington Library Smith College 
Henry Holt and Company Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
Hobart College *Southern Methodist University 
Howard University Stanford University 
Indiana University Swarthmore College 
University of Iowa Syracuse University 
Johns Hopkins University University of Texas 
University of Kansas Vanderbilt University 
*Lafayette College Vassar College 
Lehigh University *University of Vermont 
University of Michigan University of Virginia 
Mills College University of Washington 
University of Minnesota Washington University 
University of Missouri Washington and Lee University 
Mount Holyoke College Wellesley College 
University of Nebraska Wells College 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. Wesleyan University 
Newberry Library, Chicago Western Reserve University 
New York City Public Library Wheaton College 
New York University *Williams College 
*North Carolina College for Women University of Wisconsin 
University of North Carolina Yale University 


A total of 84 as compared with 70 of last year and 60 of the year preceding. Three 
institutions: the University of Cincinnati, Mills College and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity have ‘already sent in their subscriptions for 1930, furnishing us thereby with 
a nest egg for the coming campaign. 

In closing I would like to corabat once more a point of view which is constantly 
recurring in the letters written in reply to the Committee’s circulars by members 
of this Association professors of English and Romance Languages, practically never, 
T am bound to say, by professors of German, who till now have derived the least 
direct benefit from this enterprise. The writers of the letters are quite unanimous 
in saying that “it is a good thing”, that it is “deserving of support”, that “the 
institutions with which they are connected are hard pressed for funds”, ‘that “their 
institutions are doing little or no graduate work and so would not benefit”, that 
“the members of their staffs can in any case go to one of the larger institutions to 
do their research work during the summer vacations,” in other words and to sum 
up, “it is a good thing, but let George do it”. The old fable of the limbs and 
the belly is not yet out of date. Everybody knows that this malady, faute d’argent, 
is just about as prevalent in the large universities as it can be anywhere. But 
aside from that, it is a most positive fact that no college or university, — 
unpretentious its curriculum, is willing to add a teacher to its staff who has no 
taken his advanced degree or degrees, who has not done work with research - 
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terials. Surely this lays these institutions under some sort of an obligation to the 
institutions where present and future recruits are being trained for their faculties. 
To contribute a little something toward procuring the necessary material which 
serves as a basis for training is more than a beau geste, it is a bit of elementary jus- 
tice. We tried to recall to your minds last year that the college administrator occu- 
pies a position quite analogous to the situation in which Louis XIV is said to have 
found himself by a student in a recent examination paper. “Louis XIV”, said this 
student, “could do or had the power to do what he wanted to do and he often wanted 
to do what he could”. We propose this year to send a letter touching upon this 
obligation to the presidents of many colleges which have not yet subscribed 
to our enterprise and we ask your co-operation in making the message as palatable 
as possible, in the hope that'a proper mingling of persuasion and the justice of 
our cause may bring about the desired—Catharsis. 


COLBERT SEARLES, Chairman 


; The Chairman of the Committee on Selection of Rotographs, Professor 
WALTER L. Buttock of the University of Chicago, presented the following 
report: 


Early in the year 1929, Professor Robert K. Root resigned the Chairmanship 
of the Modern Language Association’s Committee on Selection of Rotographs. 
He had been chairman of that Committee for a number of years with striking suc- 
cess; establishing a working routine, placing the relations of the Committee with 
the Library of Congress on a solid and cordial basis, and building up the Associa- 
tion’s Rotograph collection to impressive dimensions. I should like on behalf of 
your Committee to express here, first of all, its very keen sense of loss in Professor 
Root’s resignation from the Chairmanship. I ought, perhaps, to note at the same 
time your Committee’s doubts as to whether his successor, elected last March 
and now making this Report, will prove capable of keeping up the tradition he 
established.—He will doubtless do his best. 

‘ The impetus which the Committee’s activities had received from Mr. Root 
continued well through the year; so that in the course of 1929 twenty-six aew 
numbers have been added to the Rotograph Collection, bringing the total now 
listed from 91 to 117. The total of sheets represented by these twenty-six additions 
(omitting, from the collection of early French plays numbered 115 in the series 
the eighteen items included in last year’s report) is 5738. Since the additions made 
to the Collection in 1928 amounted to nineteen numbers comprising some 5727 
sheets, the additions for 1929 are very slightly larger in bulk than those made in 
the previous year; though numerically they represent an increase of over thirty-five 
per cent. Orders, however, are still outstanding with various photographers for 
over a dozen items, totaling nearly 4500 sheets, which have not yet been re- 
ceived; considering this, the year 1929 continues to show a steady increase in the 
number of additions to our Series. : 

It is a pleasure to record here the unfailing courtesy with which the Division of 
‘Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, through its chief Dr. J. F. Jameson, con- 

tinues to cooperate with your Committee. Our reproductions have by now prac- 
tically all been bound, and all new acquisitions are regularly ca\alogued and bound 
with remarkable speed and efficiency. In one case this year, it is true, the scholar 4 
at whose request, made late last spring, the Committee had certain manuscripts 
reproduced, felt that there was perhaps undue delay before the rotographs were 
finally placed at his disposal. This was, however, an isolated case; the rotographs 
have been in his hands now for some months past; and in general it is hard to see 
how the relations of your Committee with the Library of Congress on the one 
hand, and with the various European centres on the other, could be made more 
satisfactory than they now are. 

No request made of the Committee this year has been refused, with the exception 
of one, of very minor importance, which did not seem to fall sufficiently within the 
scope of our activities. The Committee, as always, will welcome further suggestions 
or requests from any members of the Association; it is especially eager to receive 
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them from scholars in the Germanic! and in the Italian fields, which are as yet far 
from adequately represented in the Collection. 

The unflagging energy and efficiency of Professor Searles as Chairman of the 
committee whose activities (embodied in him) secure year by year the necessary 
means for our increasing series of acquisitions, have once more placed at our dis- 
posal ample funds for all immediate needs. Every year, however, sees a much 
larger number of rotographs requested of us than the year before; and the funds 
which now suffice are certain in the future to prove quite inadequate. When that 
time comes (as before long inevitably it will) we can only hope, devoutly, that Mr. 
Searles will continue to give us the benefit of his remarkable ability and inspiring 
enthusiasm to help us meet, in some way, the emergency. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa ter L. Buttock, Chairman 


The Secretary called attention to the circular issued by the American 
Council of Learned Societies offering Grants in Aid of Research and Re- 
search Fellowships in the Humanities, and announced that copies of the 
circular could be secured from Mr. Donald Goodchild, Secretary of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Grants, who had been appointed to repre- 
sent the A. C. L. S. at the meeting of the M. L. A. and to explain the de- 
tails in regard to applications for these Grants. 

The President of the Association then put before the Association for 
final consideration the amended form of the Constitution and the By- 
Laws of the Association as they had been adopted at the Toronto meeting. 
(See the Proceedings, PMLA XLIII, pp. lxv—lxix) 

Professor H. C. LANCASTER moved that the Constitution be adopted 
for the second time, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Professor WALTER L. Buttock then moved that the By-Laws also be 
adopted, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

[The text of the Constitution and By-Laws is printed immediately 
following these Proceedings, pp. 1—liii] 

The Secretary pointed out that considerable time would be required 
to canvass the ballots for Members of the Executive Council and moved 
that the ballot-box be closed on Tuesday afternoon at one o’clock and that 
the President be asked to appoint three tellers to assist in counting the 
ballots. 

The motion was carried and the President appointed as tellers, Pro- 
fessors F. E. Guyer of Dartmouth College, Fintey M. K. Foster of 
Western Reserve University, and Hyper Rouurtns of Harvard University. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


For its second general session the Association convened in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art at 2:30 p.m. with President Nitze in the chair. 
1 Since this Report was penned, a request has come in to the Committee for the 


reproduction of a quantity of important Germanic material. The lack of represen- 
tation of the Germanic field in our Collection is thus now being remedied. 
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Dr. Rospert E. Vinson, President of Western Reserve University, 
delivered the address of welcome to the Association. 

Professor WiLtt1AM ALBERT NITzE, President of the Association, 
then delivered the Presidential Address: ‘‘Horizons’’* 

Following President Nitze’s address the President of the Western Reserve 
University received the members of the Modern Language Association and 
of the Linguistic Society of America in the hall of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

The American Association of Teachers of French and the American 
Association of Teachers of German held their annual business meetings at 
4:30 p.m. in the Hotel Statler-—the A.A.T.F. in Parlor 1 and the A.A.T.G. 
in the North Foyer. 


MONDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held on Monday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock in the Convention Hall of the Hotel Statler and was 
devoted to the reading and discussion of papers. The papers which were 
presented considered from several points of view the Association’s 
objectives in scholarship. 

1. “Literature as an Art.” By Professor ROBERTO BRENEZ-MESEN of 
Northwestern University 

2. “Linguistics as a Science.” By Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD of 
the University of Chicago. 

3. “The Province of Literary History.”” By Professor Epwin GREEN- 
LAW of The Johns Hopkins University. 

The papers were discussed by Professors Frederick Tupper of the 
University of Vermont and William S. Knickerbocker of the University of 
the South. 

The following papers were read by title: 

4. “The Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop.”” By Professor ALFRED A. 
Kern of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

5. “The Green Knight’s Pack.” By Dr. Henry L. Savace, Princeton 
University. 

» 6. “The Communication of Ideas Between Folk and Court in the 
Middle Ages.” By Dr. W. Powett Jones, Harvard University. 

7. “Klabunds Kreidekreis und seine chinesische Vorlage.”” By Professor 
ANNA SCHAFHEITLIN, of Allegheny College. 

8. “Old French dene.” By Dr. RAPHAEL LEvy, of the Univerity of Wis- 
consin. 

9. “Victor Hugo and the Great Eastern.”’ By Professor G. H. Grrrorp, 
of Tufts College. 


* The text of the Presidential Address is printed above, on pp. iii-xi. 
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10. “The Influence of Catullus on English Poetry.” By Dr. A. S 
McPEEK, of Washington and Jefferson College. 

11. “Lessing in der Nachkriegszeit.” By Dr. Huco Brorker of the 
Rice Institute. 

12. “British Criticism of Defoe as a Novelist 1719-1869.” By Professor 
CHARLES Eaton Burcu, of Howard University. 

13. “André Gide and his Attitude towards Life.” By Mme. T. IsNarD 
VacqutEr, of Dakota Wesleyan University. 

14. “The Judgment of Paris. A Recently Discovered MS. Poem by 
Oliver Wolcott Jr.” By Dr. THEoporE A. ZuNDER, of Hunter College 
of the City of New York. 

15. “Proust as translator of Ruskin.” By Professor A. J. Rocne of 
St. Francis Xavier University. 

16. “A Caveat on Irregular Verse-Lining as Evidence.” By Professor 
HAzeLTon SPENCER, of The Johns Hopkins University. 

17. “The Authorship of Blurt, Master Constable.” By Dr. WitBurR D. 
DunkKEL, of the University of Rochester. 

18. “New Light on the Composition of Some Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe.” By Professor Louts WANN, of the University of Southern California. 

19. “The Political Poetry of Germany.” By Professor Erwin GusTAv 
GuppeE, of the University of California. 

20. “Coffin Ships.” By Professor Jacos W. HARTMANN, of Long 
Island University. 


TUESDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Tuesday was devoted to Research Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division 
from 9 to 10:30 o’clock, and those of the Second from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. 


First DIVvIsION: 9 A.M. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, J. S. Kenyon, 
Hiram College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Syllabification and the Function of the Consonant.” R. H. Stetson, 
Oberlin College. 


Experimental evidence was presented in support of the following theory: The 
basis of the syllable is not an arrangement of sounds, but a movement which the 
sounds make audible. This essential movement is a chest pulse which sends a puff 
of air through the vocal canal. It was shown that in the so-called “pressure syl- 
lables” of Sievers and Navarro Tomas, while the abdominal muscles make but one 
stroke for the syllables “‘ala” or “ara,” the chest muscles make two strokes. The 
function of the consonant is to start or stop this chest pulse. 
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The Group extended a unanimous vote of thanks to Professor Stetson 
for his valuable paper. 

2. “The Main Differences in the Pronunciation of R and L in French 
and English.” Marcel H. Vigneron, New York University. 

Seventy persons were in attendance. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, A. R. Morris, University of Michigan; 
Secretary, Marcel H. Vigneron, New York University. 

Mites H{. Haney, Secretary 


(English II) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, 

W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University. 

The session was devoted mainly to consideration of the special diction- 
aries now in preparation in the United States. Reports on the scope, 
plan, and present state of the undertakings were made by Professor Clark 
S. Northup for the Middle English Dictionary, Mr. T. Hereward Price 
for the Dictionary of Early Modern English, and Sir William A. Craigie 
for the Dictionary of American English. After discussion the following 
resolution, moved by Dr. Percy W. Long, and seconded by Professor 
Baugh, was unanimously adapted: 


Resolved: That the Middle English Section recommend to the Executive Council 
of the MLA the appointment of a committee of five, to include the present editors 
of the Historical Dictionary of American English (Sir William Craigie), the Early 
Modern English Dictionary (Charles C. Fries), and the Middle English Dictionary 
(Clark S. Northup), (1) to serve as a medium of intercommunication of ideas and 
policies for all three dictionaries; (2) to act as the agent of the M.L.A. in sponsoring 
the Middle English Dictionary; (3) to augment the editorial staff of the Middle 
English Dictionary by appointing several co-editors; (4) to assist in the preparation 
and execution of tangible plans for the completion of the Middle English Dictionary; 
(5) to secure funds for carrying on the editorial work and for publication. 


It is hoped that several universities may be found each of which will 
officially sponsor some part of the Middle English Dictionary and will 
support the project by contributing part of the time of such a member (or 
members) of its staff as may be appointed co-editor (or co-editors). The 
appointment of this committee is to act as a discharge of other committees, 
previously appointed, concerned with this Dictionary. 

A paper, “The Musical Knowledye of the Pearl-poet,’’ was presented by 
Coolidge O. Chapman, Williams College. 

" The roster of attendance was signed by 46 persons and several others 
were present during part of the session. The present Group-officers were 
re-elected for the coming year. 

CLARK S. Nortuup, Secretary 


(English V) Shakspere. Chairman, RoBert A. Law, University of Texas. 
The following papers were read: 


1. “Shakspere and Censorship.” E. P. Kuu1, University of Iowa. 
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2. “The Idea of Revenge in the Sixteenth Century.” Lily B. Campbell, 
University of California at Los Angeles. (Read by the Chairman) 

3. “Desiderata in the Study of Shakspere.” Tucker Brooke, Yale 
University. 

Professor Brooke, in his discussion (1) advocated a study of the local 
and contemporary significance of the names in Shakspere’s plays, and 
(2) proposed the appointment of a committee which should attempt each 
year to draw up a list of the articles of the preceding year most important 
to the teacher of Shakspere. 

The papers were followed by a discussion, in which Professors Craig, 
Oliphant, Kuhl, and Hulme participated. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, 
E. P. Kuhl, University of Iowa; Secretary, Louis B. Wright, University of 
North Carolina. The number in attendance was about one hundred and 
sixty. 

ALEXANDER C. Jupson, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Howarp M. JOoNEs, 

University of North Carolina. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Psychological technique in the works of Marcel Proust.” William 
L. Werner, Pennsylvania State College. 

2. “Dostoyevski and the Demiurge.’’ Melvin Rader, Western Reserve 
University. 

About thirty persons were in attendance. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, S. K. Winther, University of 
Washington; Secretary, Austin Warren, Boston University. It was voted 
to appoint an advisory Committee to assist the officers in the organ- 
ization of the Group. 

S. K. WrytHer, Secretary 


(Spanish II) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, 

R. E. House, University of Iowa. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the Quattrocentist Imitation in 
Spain.” Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University. 

2. “Timoneda’s Relation to his Valencian Contemporaries.” Sherman 
Eoff, Washington University. 

3. “The Mexican Background of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén.” Dorothy 
Schons, University of Texas. 

4. “New Data on Becquer’s Rimas.”” W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State 
University. 

5. “Two Fields of Research.” E. Allison Peers, University of Liverpool. 

6. “The Rennert Library.” J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsyl- 
rania. 

A report was presented from the Committee on Periodicals. 
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There were 85 persons in attendance. The following oflicers were chosen 
for the coming year: Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University; Secretary, F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton University. 

C. E. AwNIBAL, Secretary 


(German IV) Methodology of Literary Criticism. Chairman, ALBERT W. 
Aron, University of Illinois. In the absence of the Secretary, Professor 
Detlev W. Schumann of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York, was elected acting Secretary. 

A Committee of five was appointed by the Chair to nominate officers for 
the coming year. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Weltanschauung und Stil im dichterischen Kunstwerk.” Ernst 
Jockers, University of Pennsylvania. 

2. “Polarity in German Literature: A Critical Appreciation of Fritz 
Strich’s Theory.” W. Leopold, Williams College. 

3. “A Critical Bibliography of Recent German Literary Criticism.” 
Theodore Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois. (Professor Geissendoerfer 
will mail copies of this Bibliography to any who request them.) 

Professor Fife expressed some doubt as to the adequacy of the designa- 
tion given to the Group, and on motion offered by him the question of a 
more suitable designation was referred to the incoming officers for further 
consideration and a report of the next meeting. 

The nominating Committee proposed the following persons as officers 
for the coming year: Chairman, Ernest Jockers, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary, W. Leopold, Williams College. No further nominations 
were offered and the persons named were duly elected. About 80 persons 
were in attendance. 

DeTLEV W. ScHUMANN, Acting Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, F. STANTON 

Caw Ley, Harvard University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A Danish Variant of the Shrew Story.”’ Jess H. Jackson, The College 
of William and Mary. ' 

2. “The Matter of Russia in the lygisegur.”” Samuel H. Cross, Harvard 
University. 

A discussion led by Chester N. Gould, University of Chicago, of the 
authorship of Egils saga Skallagrimssonar, based on the monograph of 
Per Wieselgren, Férfattarska pet till Eigla, Lund 1927, elicited much inter- 
est. 

Sixteen persons were present. The Group-officers were re-elected for the 
coming year. 

Joun W. Sparco, Secretary 
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SEeconp Divison, 11 A.M. 

(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Gorpon C. 
PATTERSON, University of Toronto. In the absence of Professor A. R. 
Morris, the Chair appointed Harry J. Russel of Ohio State University as 
Acting Secretary. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “A Slow-Film, English and German.” James L. Barker, University 
of Utah. 

2. “American Voiced 7.” John S. Kenyon, Hiram College. 

3. “Some Variations of the Fundamental in Connected Discourse.” 


~Clarence E. Parmenter, University of Chicago. 


4. Marcel Henri Vigneron, New York University, spoke on Experimental 
Phonetics as a help for the re-education of the deaf and dumb. 

The committee to nominate officers for the coming year presented the 
following names: Chairman, Gordon C. Patterson; Secretary, Harry J. 
Russell. These persons were thereupon unanimously elected. A count 
showed 112 persons in attendance. 

Harry J. Russert, Acting Secretary 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, ERNEST BERNBAUM, 

University of Illinois. 

The topic of the informal discussion was: Recent theories of the novel. 
Fifteen members of the Group took part in a consideration of the place of 
plot in prose fiction. 

Plans for the new bibliography of prose fiction in England from the 
beginnings to 1740 were then presented for criticism and suggestion. The 
Chairman urged that members cooperate by forwarding to the editor 
any additions and corrections to the standard bibliography, Arundell 
Esdaile’s English Tales and Prose Romances, 1912 (London Bibliographical 
Society). It was further suggested that during 1930 such material be 
limited to works of prose fiction published before 1660. Notice of the exist- 
ence of copies of such works in American libraries will prove especially 
helpful. Communications regarding the bibliography should be addressed 
to Alpheus W. Smith, Department of English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

The Chairman reported on recent research, completed and in progress. 

The officers of the group were continued for the coming year. About 
seventy-five persons were present. 

Members of the group are requested to suggest to the officers topics 
suitable for next year’s discussion. 

ALPHEUusS W. Secretary 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, ARCHER 
Taytor, University of Chicago. 
The following program was carried through, with some discussion 
intervening: 
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1. Collections of Books on Folk-lore and the John G. White Collection 
of the Cleveland Public Library, Gordon W. Thayer, Librarian of the 
John G. White Collection. 

2. Collections of Other than Printed Materials on Folk-lore: 

(a) Archive of American Folksong, Robert W. Gordon, Director. 

(b) Deutsches Volksliedarchiv (Freiburg i. Br.-Chicago), Archer 
Taylor. 

(c) The University of Illinois Collections on the Older German 
Folk-song, Charies A. Williams. 

Other collections of manuscript materials were mentioned and de- 
scribed by Professors Stith Thompson and A. K. Davis, Jr. 

3. American Ballad-study. 

(a) The Origin and History of Fuller and Warren, 1. M. Belden, 
University of Missouri. 

(b) The Status of Studies in Popular Materials. Discussion led by 
Stith Thompson, Indiana University, and L. W. Payne, University 
of Texas. 

(c) A Point in the Collecting of Ballads, Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., 
University of Virginia. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Stith Thompson, Indiana University; Secretury, A. K. Davis, Jr., Univer- 
of Virginia. About twenty-five persons were present. 

Rospert W. Gorpon, Secretary 


(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, J. S. P. Tatitockx, University of 

California. 

In the absence of both the Chairman and Secretary, Robert K. Root, 
of Princeton University, acted as Chairman and Howard R. Patch, of 
Smith College, as Secretary. The following papers were read: 

1. “A Library for Chaucer.” Richard I. Greene, University of Rochester. 
Discussed by the Secretary, and by Professor Chapman of Williams 
College and Professor Benham of the University of Washington. 

2. “Chaucer and an Italian Translation of the Heroides.” Mr. Sanford 
B. Meech, Hunier College of the City of New York. Discussed by the 
Chairman and the Secretary, and by Professor Benham of the University 
of Washington, Professor Shannon of Washington and Lee University, 
Professor Brown of New York University and others. 

3. “A Chaucer Bibliography, 1929.” Martin B. Ruud, University of 
Minnesota, (Read in his absence by W. F. Bryan, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity.) Discussed by the Chairman. 


About seventy-five members were present. For the ensuing year 
Professor J. S. P. Tatlock of the University of California, was re-elected 
Chairman, and Professor A. C. Baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was elected Secretary 


Howarp R. Patcn, Acting Secretary 
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(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 
XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University of 
North Carolina. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Boswell as Press-Agent and Lawyer.” Margery Bailey, Stanford 
University. 

2. “The Reliability of Eighteenth Century Newspapers.” Frederick 
A. Pottle, Yale University. 

For the ensuing year George Sherburn, University of Chicago, was 
elected Chairman, and Frederick A. Pottle, Yale University, Secretary. 
-About seventy persons were present. 

A. W. Secorp, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. 

Chairman, RussELt P. JAMESON, Oberlin College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Henry IV on the French Stage of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Clarence D. Brenner, University of California. 

2. “Fact and Fiction in Balzac’s Maitre Cornelius.” George D. Morris, 
Indiana University. 

3. “Une Interpretation nouvelle de Le Rouge ei le Noir de Stendhal.” 
Marcel Moraud, The Rice Insliiute. 

4. “Les Personnages de /’Aziyade de Pierre Loti.” Pierre S. Briquet, 
McMaster University, Toronto. 

5. “Anatole France and Virgil.” Loring B. Walton, Duke University. 

6. “Marcel Schwob and the Art of Biography.” S. A. Rhodes, College of 
the City of New York. 

7. “Taine’s Psychology of Style.” Lander MacClintock, Indiana 
University. 

It was voted to divide the Group next year into two sections; the first 
to be devoted to 18th century and the second to 19th and 20th century 
literature. 

The attendance at this meeting crowded to capacity the inadequate 
three rooms assigned to it. For the coming year the following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Maxwell A. Smith, University of Chattanooga; 
Secretary, Edith Phillips, Goucher College. 

- Orry H. Moore, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, T. Moopy CAMPBELL, 

Wesleyan University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Die Anthroposophie und ihre Lyrik.” Erich Hofacker, Washington 
University. 

2. “Historiche Romane der nachexpressionistischen Zeit.” F. W. 
Kaufmann, Smith College. 
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3. “Das musikalische Element in der deutschen Lyrik seit Goethe.” 
Hans Jaeger, Princeton University. 

4. ‘Das Schicksalsproblem bei Spengler und Keyserling.” <A. K. 
Dolch, University of California. 

It was voted that at next vear’s meeting some time should be set apart 
for discussing whether the Group should limit its program to the con- 
sideration of a single topic. 

About eighty persons were in attendance. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, Detlev W. Schumann of New York 
City; Secretary, Erich Hofacker, Washington University. 

G. H. Danton, Secretary 


The members of the Modern Language Association were the guests of 
Western Reserve University at a luncheon served in the Hote! Statler at 
one o'clock. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The afternoon session of Tuesday was devoted to Research Group 
meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division 
from 2 o’clock until 3:30, and the Second from 4 o’clock until 5:30. 


First Division 2 P.M. 


(Comparative Literature IIT) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, JouN J. 
Parry, University of Illinois. In the absence of the Secretary, Margaret 
Schlauch, New York University, the group elected as Acting Secretary 

Margaret Pitkin, Swarthmore College. 

Mimeographed copies of the bibliography of recent Arthurian Liter- 
ature compiled by John J. Parry, University of Illinois, Margaret Schlauch, 
New York University, and Lewis E. Winfrey, University of Oklahuma, were 
distributed by the Chairman. Additional copies of the bibliography may 
be secured by applying to the Chairman. 

The problem of completing the bibliography and keeping it up to date, 
and the order in which titles are to be listed in its final form were dis- 
cussed by Professors Parry, Baugh, Nitze, Brown, Taylor, and Spargo. 

Professor A. C. L. Brown proposed the re-election of the preserit Chair- 
man for the ensuing year, and nominated @& Secretary Clark H. Slover, 
University of Texas. There being no other nominations, these persons were 
declared elected. 

Clark S. Northup, Cornell University, proposed the organization of the 
group as the Arthurian Society, with a tax to be levied on the members to 
defray the expenses of the bibliography. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 
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Professor Nitze announced the Arthurian Congress to be held in Corn- 
wall in the summer of 1930 under the direction of the Arthurian Research 
Group at Oxford. 

P. G. Gleis, Catholic University, gave an account of the research in which 
he is engaged to determine the source of the last four books of Wolfram’s 
Parzival. His tentative conclusions were discussed by Professor Nitze. 

Professors Brown and Nitze discussed the probable existence of a written 
source for Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia, with reference to Griscom’s 
recent edition of that work. 

About thirty persons were present. 

MARGARET Pitkin, Acting Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Avice D. 


SNYDER, Vassar College. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Wordsworth and Germany.” Susanne Howe, Columbia University. 

2. “The Inconsistencies of Alastor.”” Raymond D. Havens, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

3. “Shelley and the Active Radicals of the Early 19th Century.” 
Newman I. White, Duke University. 

4. “A Brief Review of Some Recent Studies.” Arthur Beatty, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Five-minute reports of research in progress were made by Earl L. 
Griggs, University of Michigan, and Nelson S. Bushnell, Northwestern 
University. 

The Chairman appointed Professor Havens, Miss Howe, and Professor 
White as a committee to nominate officers for the next year. The following 
officers were chosen: Chairman, Thomas M. Raysor, State College of Wash- 
ington; Secretary, Earl L. Griggs, University of Michigan. 

Tuomas M. Raysor, Secretary 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, KENNETH B. MurpDOcK, 
Harvard University. (This meeting by special arrangement continued 
through the time of the Second Division groups.) 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Hawthorne and Brook Farm.” Oscar Cargill, New York University. 

2. “The Authorship of The Power of Sympathy, the first American 
Novel.” H. Milton Ellis, University of Maine. 

3. “The Romantic Scenery of the Far West.” Edward E. Hale, Union 
College. 

4. “Methods in Contemporary American Biography.” Howard M. 
Jones, University of North Carolina. 

5. “Before Godey’s; Early Periodicals for Women.” Bertha M. Stearns, 
Wellesley College. 

6. ‘The Needs in Editions of American Authors; Subject and Method.” 
T. O. Mabbott, Hunter College. 
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Because of limitation of time, the following were read by title only: 

7. “Materials for a new biography cf Brockden Brown.” David Lee 
Clark, University of Texas. 

8. “Poe’s Debt to Coleridge.” Floyd Stovall, University of Texas. 

9. “John Trumbull as Revolutionist.”” Alexander Cowie, Wesleyan 
University. 

10. “Ship Notices Bearing on Poe.”” Henry Campbell Davis, University 
of South Carolina. 

11. “Longfellow: the Interpreter of the Historical and the Romantic 
Indian.” J. Almus Russell, Colgate University. 

At four o’clock there was an intermission in the reading of papers to 
permit the transaction of business as follows: 

A modified plan of organization, framed by a committee of which Pro- 
fessor Norman Foerster was chairman and amended by the Advisory 
Council, was presented and unanimously adopted. 

The Nominating Committee then presented the names of the following 
persons to serve as officers for the coming year: Chairman, R. E. Spiller, 
Swarthmore College; Secretary-Treasurer, E. S. Bradley, University of 
Pennsylvania; Bibliographer, E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University. 
Advisory Council: for three years, Arthur H. Quinn, Gregory L. Paine; 
for two years, Kenneth B. Murdock, W. B. Cairns; for one year, Stanley 
T. Williams, H. Milton Ellis. The Secretary was instructed to cast one 
ballot for the persons named and they were declared elected. Professor 
Jay B. Hubbell made a report on the quarterly journal sponsored by the 
Group: 


American Literature will complete its first volume with the appearance of the 
January number now in press. This journal now has more than five hundred 
subscribers, and the number is steadily increasing. It is fortunate in making a spe- 
cial appeal to all those working in the field of American literature. 

American Literature is edited by a board of five members of the Group: Jay B. 
Hubbell (Duke), Chairman, W. B. Cairns (Wisconsin), Kenneth B. Murdock 
(Harvard), F. L. Pattee (Rollins), and R. L. Rusk (Columbia). The fifteen mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board are Killis Campbell (Texas), Norman Foerster (North 
Carolina), Thomas Ollive Mabbott (Hunter), W. P. Trent (Columbia), Louise 
Pound (Nebraska), Arthur Hobson Quinn (Pennsylvania), Robert E. Spiller 
(Swarthmore), Stanley T. Williams (Yale), Napier Wilt (Chicago), Dixon Ryan Fox 
(Columbia), Ernest E. Leisy (Southern Methodist), John Brooks Moore (Wash- 
ington), George Lyman Kittredge (Harvard), Howard Judson Hall (Stanford), 
and Lawrence C. Wroth (Brown). The ‘irst eight of these have another year to 
serve before their terms expire; the last seven have two years. 

This Journal includes material of four kinds: book reviews, regular articles, 
notes and queries, and a list of “Articles on American Literature Appearing in 
Current Periodicals” (a feature added in the November, 1929, number). The 
journal is not overstocked as are many of the other scholarly journals. The Editor- 
ial Board will welcome suggestions and criticisms of any kind. 


FE. S. Brapey, Secretary 
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(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, GrorcE C. Taytor, University 
of North Carolina. In the absence of Professor Leslie Hotson of New 
York University, Bernard M. Wagner of Harvard University acted as 
Secretary. 

The following program was presented: 

1. Medieval. 

“A Plea for the Study of the Corpus Christi Plays as Drama.” George 
R. Coffman, Boston University. (See Studies in Philology, Oct., 1929.) 
Discussion led by Robert Withington, Smith College, and followed by 
Professors G. F. Reynolds, W. H. Hulme, and others. 

2. Renaissance. 

“Allusions to James I and his Court in Marston’s Fawn and Beaumont’s 


Woman Hater.” Albert W. Upton, University of Southern California. 


(See PMLA, December, 1929.) Discussion led by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Yale University, and followed by Professor Baldwin Maxwell and Robert 
A. Law. 

3. Restoration. 

“High Comedy in Terms of Restoration Practice.” Bartholow V. 
Crawford, University of Iowa. (See Philological Quarterly, October, 1929.) 
Discussion led by Napier Wilt, University of Chicago; Professor Croissant 
and others followed. 

On the motion of Professor Coffman, a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Professors Tucker Brooke, Yale University, Baldwin Maxwell, 
University of Iowa, and George R. Coffman, Boston University, to consider 
certain unpublished works relating to the English Drama and the means 
for their publication. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
i. H. C. Oliphant, Sarah Lawrence College; Secretary, Marie C. Lyle, 
Keuka College. About seventy persons were present. 

BERNARD M. WAGNER, Acting Secretary 


(French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, 

Chairman, Bert E. Youne, Indiana University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Influence of two Minor Authors on Moliére.” H. Carrington 
Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 

2. “Samuel Chappuzeau, Bibliographical and Biographical notes; 
his Dramatic Works, le Cercle des femmes. l’ Académie des femmes, and the 
Colioques of Erasmus.”? Casimir D. Zdanovicz, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “Georges de Scudéry, Dramaturge.” Miss Marine Leland, Smith 
College. 

4. “Cyrano de Bergerac, précurseur de la tragédie voltairienne.” 
Ernest Chenel, New York University. 

5. ‘The Homeric Simile in the Lesser Poets of the XVIIth Century.” 
Harry V. Wann, University of Michigan. 
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Due to the length of the papers, and the time lost in changing from 
Parlor 3 which proved too small, to the Lattice room, there was no time for 
discussion of any of the above papers. 

As officers for the coming year, Professor Albert Feuillerat of the 
University of Rennes was elected Chairman, and Robert V. Merrill of the 
University of Chicago, Secretary. About one hundred and fifteen persons 
were present. 

J. L. Borceruorr, Secretary 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, J. A. Watz, Harvard University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Goethe and Mexico.” Walter Wadepuhl, West Virginia University. 

2. “Faust and Faustus.” Otto Heller, Washington University. 

3. “Goethe in the Chautauqua.” Adolph B. Benson, Yale University. 

4. “Goethes Sturm und Drang; Revolution als Reaktion.” Ernst 
Feise, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Among those participation in the discussion following the first three 
papers were Professors Carl F. Schreiber of Yale University, who also re- 
ported on some interesting material found in the process of cataloguing 
the Speck collection of Goethiana, William Kurrelmeyer of The Johns 
Hopkins University and A. B. Faust of Cornell University. No time was 
left for discussion of the last paper, the reading of which had to be post- 
poned to 5:30 p.m. after the meeting of the German II group. About 
seventy-five persons, as many as the room would hold, were in attendance. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: A. R. Hohlfeld, 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University, 
Secretary. 

ANNA SCHAFHEITLIN, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literature. Chairman, CLARENCE A. 
MANNING, Columbia University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 
: 1. “Stanislaw Wyspianski as a Draimatist.” T. Mitana, University of 
Michigan. 

2. “Loan-words in Czech.” Orin Stepanek, University of Mebraska. 

3. “The case of the Chsl. etc. rys, ‘lynx’; The terms for raft, boat, and 
ship in Balto-Slavic.” Francis T. Preveden, De Pauw University. 

4. “Shakespeare and Bohemia.”” Arthur P. Colemen, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

5. “Byron and Pushkin.” Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University. 

The officers of the Group were contined for the coming year. 

(Rev.) Grorcre Lusa, O. S. B. Secretary 


SECOND DIVISION 4 P.M. 
(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, 
THEODORE STENBERG, University of Texas. 
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_ The following papers were read: 

1. “Poe’s Theories and Practice of Poetic Technique.””’ W. L. Werner 
Pennsylvania State College. 

2. “Gestalt Psychology and the Aésthetic Attitude.” L. L. Click, 
University of Texas. 

3. “Verse Form in the Popular and the Vulgar Ballad.’””’ Edward H 
Weatherly, University of Missouri. 

4. “John Barclay, Hutcheson, and Unity in Variety.’”” Theodore 
Stenberg, University of Texas. 

About forty members were present for some part of the meeting. 
The following were elected officers for the coming year: Chairman, Clar- 
ence D. Thorpe, University of Michigan; Secretary, Ada L. F. Snell, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

FREDERICK W. PETERSON, Secretary 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Pau 
KaurMan, The American University. In the absence of the Chair- 
man, the Secretary presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Attitude of the French Royalist Newspapers toward Roman- 
ticism during the Restoration.” D. H. Carnahan, University of Illinois. 

2. “Romantic Landscape in America.” E. E. Hale, Union College. 

3. “Harmony of the Senses in German, English, and French Roman- 
ticism.”” Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Mt. Holyoke College. 

4. “Romantic Solitude.”’ Odell Shepard, Trinity College. 

An outline of a project for a comprehensive bibliography of Romanti- 
cism, proposed by Mr. Kaufman, the chairman of the group, was read, but 
lack of time prevented discussion of it. 

It was voted, on motion of Professor R. D. Havens, to refer the selection 
of officers for the coming year to a committee to be appointed by the 
Chair. The committee, consisting of Professors Havens and Carnahan, 
named the following officers: Chairman, Odell Shephard, Trinity College; 
Secretary, H. W. Church, Allegheny College. About ninety attended the 
meeting, and about twelve took part in the discussion of the papers. 

H. W. Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, 
Norman L. Torrey, Yale University, and Vircit B. HELtTzEL, North- 
western University. 

The following papers were read: 
1. “Defoe’s Roxana and the Grammont Memoires.”’ A. W. Secord, 

University of Illinois. 

2. “Destouches in England.” Ira O. Wade, Princeton University. 
The papers were discussed by Ronald S. Crane, University of Chicago, 
and Vincent Guilloton, Smith College. 
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An informal discussion was held on “French Influence on English 
Resoration Drama.” 

It was decided that at the next meeting the papers and discussion 
should be centered on English influences, literary, social, or philosophical, 
on Voltaire’s religious thought. 

The incumbent chairmen were continued in office for the coming 
year. 

VirciL B. and NorMAn L. Torrey, Chairmen 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Acting Chairman, E. B. Fow er, 
University of Louisville. 

The Acting Chairman opened the meeting with a brief explanation 
of the organization of the new group on the period of Spenser, which 
has separated itself from Group VI, on the periods of Spenser and Milton. 
The change has proved to be desirable because it has been impossible, 
in one group meeting, to deal adequately with Spenser, with Milton, 
and with the many other writers of their periods. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Relations of Spenser and Sidney.” T. P. Harrison, Jr. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

2. “Recent Spenser Studies.” Edwin Greenlaw, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

3. “Further Discussion of Recent Spenser Studies.’”’ (on the date of 
the Mutability cantos) F. M. Padelford, University of Washington. 

4. “Spenser and the Pageantry at the Coronation of Elizabeth.” 
Ray Hefiner, The Johns Hopkins University. 

5. “The Order of Time in the Faerie Queene.” George B. Parks, Wash- 
ington University. 

Professor Greenlaw reported briefly on the progress of the Variorum 
edition of Spenser. 

The acting officers of the group were elected as officers for the coming 
year. 

HELEN E. Sanpison, Acting Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman Sir WeLitaM A. CRAIGIE, 

University of Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Army English.” A. L. Hench, University of Virginia. 

2. “The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.” Hans 
Kurath, Ohio State University. 

3. “The Progress of the Historical Dictionary of American English.” 
Sir William A. Craigie, University of Chicago. 

Sixty-five persons were present. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Dr. W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University; Secretary, A. L. Hench, 
University of Virginia. 

Mites HANLEY, Secretary 
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(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Epwarp 
L. Apams, University of Michigan. In the absence of Professor Louis 
Allen, Edward B. Ham, Princeton University, was appointed Acting 
Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Two Saintrés.” Charles A. Knudson, University of Michigan. 

2. “Textual Criticism—Science, Art, or Pastime?” William P. 
Shepard, Hamilton College. Discussed by Professor C. C. Marden, Prince- 
ton, W. A. Nitze, Chicago, D. S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins. 

3. “Un instrument de travail indispensable pour les Romanistes: 
le Thesaurus de l’ancien francais,’”’ Charles Bruneau, University of Nancy 
and Visiting Professor at Bowdoin College.* 

Professor Bruneau discussed in detail the methods which an organized 
group of scholars should employ in order to produce within a reasonable 
time a comprehensive dictionary based on everything written in Old 
French. He pointed out that a group of American scholars would find 
themselves in an exceptionally advantageous position for undertaking 
such a task. 

It was voted, on a motion by Professor Blondheim, that the Chair- 
man appoint a committee of six to inquire into the practicability of 
Professor Bruneau’s plan. The committee as appointed consists of Pro- 
fessors E. C. Armstrong, D. S. Blondheim (Secretary), J. D. M. Ford, 
G. L. Hamilton, T. A. Jenkins, W. A. Nitze (Chairman). 

Owing to the unusual limitation of time due to the early hour of the 
subscription dinner, Miss Maude E. Temple’s paper, “Some Pythagorean 
Survivals in Late Medieval Law Codes and Jurisprudence,” was omitted, 
to the deep regret of members of the Group. The officers elected for the 
coming year are: Chairman, Stephen H. Bush, University of Iowa; 
Secretary, Charles A. Knudsen, University of Michigan. Over forty 
persons were in attendance. 

Epwarp B. Ham, Acting Secretary 


(Italian I) {talian Literature, Chairman, Rupotpa Avtroccui, University 

of California. The following papers were read: 

1. “Vuinerable Spots in the éerzina’s chain-armor.” Herbert D. Austin, 
University of Southern California. 

2. “Valli’s Latest Book on Dante.” Angelo Lipari, Yale University. 

3. “La quérelle des anciens et des modernes in Italian Literature,” 
Gabriella Bosano, Vassar College. 

In the discussion of these papers the following participated: the Chair- 
man and Professors Russo of Wisconsin, Lipari of Yale, Bullock and 
Keniston of Chicago, Scatori of Oklahoma, and Davis of Ruégers. 


* This paper replaced the one announced by David S. Blondheim, The Johns 
Hopkins University, “Some Old French Word Studies: Lexicographical and Ety- 
mological Notes, resting chiefly upon material in the Glosses of Rashi,” Professor 
Blondheim courteously withdrawing in favor of Professor Bruneau. 
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At the conclusion of the discussion, the group elected the following 
officers for 1930: Chairman, Alfonso de Salvio, Brown University: 
Secretary, Luigi A. Passarelli, University of Arkansas. 

Luicr A. PASSARELLI, Secretary 


(German IT) Language and Literature of the XVIth century. Chairman, 

E. K. J. H. Voss, University of Wisconsin. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The earlier performance of the Passion Play in Lucerne.” M. B. 
Evans, Ohio State University. 

2. “The Strong Verb in the 1671 Wittenbery Revision of the Lutheran 
Bible,” D. B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania. 

3. “A Study of the Volkslied Hésleins Klage.” J. B. Fuller, Amherst 
College. 

4. “A note on the etymology of the word ‘Karnoefel.’”’ Ernst Voss, 
University of Wisconsin. 

(Read by Title) 

5. “Luthers Fabeldichtung.” Professor Aldred Gotze, University of 
Giessen (Hessen). 

6. Eine unbekannte Druckausgabe der Praecepta Morum, des Erasmus 
Alberus,” Professor Otto Clemen, University of Leipzig. 

The officers elected fer the coming year were: Chairman, Daniel B. 
Shumway, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Edward H. Sehrt, 
George Washington University. 

Epwarp H. Seurt, Secretary 


The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting in Parlor 3 
of the Hotel Statler, immediately following the meeting of the Present- 
day English Group. 

A meeting was held at 5 o’clock in Parlor 1 to organize the Société 
des Amis de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


At seven o’clock a subscription dirner was served to some six hundred 
members of the Association. Following the dinner a smoker was given 
with a program arranged by the Local Committee. Professor Charles 
Harris of Western Reserve University presided and the Smoke Talk was 
given by Professor Benjamin P. Bourland. Mr. William Wheeler of 
Cleveland entertained the audience by a program of folk songs from 
Scotland, Ireland, England, and the Hebrides, concluding with the Boll- 
weevil song, the audience joining in the chorus. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Wednesday morning session the Association met at 9:30 a.m., 
in three sections, devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Ger- 
manic Philology. 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Professor TUCKER Brooke of Vale University. 

The following papers were read: 

21. “The Isham Collection of Boswell Manuscripts.” By Professor 
F. A. Pottle of Yale University. Discussed by Professors R. D. Havens, 
W. H. Hulme, J. W. Tupper, Helen Sard Hughes, and Ronald S. Crane. 

22. “Blake and Reynolds.” By Professor F. H. Heidbrink of North- 
western University. 

23. “Costume in Elizabethan Drama.” By Dr. M. Channing Linthi- 
cum, of the University of Iowa. This paper was illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

24. “Some Aspects of Keats’s Development as Shown in the Sonnets 
and Odes.” By Professor Vivian H. Bresnehen, of Antioch College. 

25. “The First English Broadside Elegy.’’ By Professor John W. Dra- 
per, of West Virginia University. 

Rona.p S. CRANE, Secretary 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor Davin S. BLonpHEmM of The Johns Hopkins 
University. In the absence of Professor George R. Havens, Professor 
H. C. Heaton of New York University acted as Secretary. 

A Committee consisting of Professors H. C. Lancaster, Henry Grattan 
Doyle, and Dr. Edward B. Ham was appointed to nominate Section 
Officers for the coming year. 

The following papers were read: 

26. ‘The Idealistic Philology of Karl Vossler.’”’ By Professor Urban T. 
Holmes of the University of North Carolina. (Read by Professor H. H. 
Thornton of Oberlin College.) 

The Nominating Committee presented the following report: For 
Chairman, Professor C. C. Marden of Princeton University; for Secretary, 
Professor Robert E. Rockwood of Ohio State University. The report of 
the Committee was adopted and the persons named were declared elected 
as Officers for the coming year. 

27. “The Work of the Alexander research group at Princeton.” By 
Dr. Edward Ham of Princetcn University. Discussed by the Chairman. 

28. “The Term ‘Romanticism in Spain.” By Professor E. Allison 
Peers of the University of Liverpool. 

29. “Le nouveau Victor Hugo.” By Professor Albert Schinz of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Discussed by Professor Zdanowicz and the 
Chairman. 

30. “An Unknown Type of Chivalric Romance.” By Professor Walter 
L. Bullock of the University of Chicago. Discussed by Professor Angelo 
Lipari. 

31. “Saint-Simon and Proust.” By Professor D. C. Cabeen of Vander- 
bilt University. 
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32. “The Indiano in the Spanish Theatre of the Seventeenth Century.” 
By Professor Esther J. Crooks of Goucher College. 

33. Miss Maud E. Temple of Hartford, Connecticut presented a 
summary of her paper, “Some Pythagorean Survivals in Late Medieval 
Law Codes and Jurisprudence,’”’ which had been scheduled for the pro- 
gram of the French I group. 

H. C. Heaton, Acting Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor Frreprich Bruns of the University of Wisconsin. 

The following papers were read: 

34. “Hebbel und die Romantik.” By Professor Wolfgang Liepe of 
the University of Kiel. — 

35. “A Little Wave of Influence.’’ By Professor James Taft Hatfield 
of Northwestern University. 

36. “W. D. Howells and the Germans.” By Dr. Oscar F. W. Fern- 
semer of the Hunter College of the City of New York. 

37. “Franz Werfel’s Collected Poems.”’ By Professor Detlev W. Schu- 
mann, Lincoln School of Teachers’ College, New York. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Bibliographic Committee, Professor 
Harvey W. Hewitt-Thayer of Princeton University, presented the following 
report: 


Total amount in the Treasurery on December 18, 1928, the date of the 


report submitted at the last meeting of the Association............ $267.20 
Received from subscribers during the year...................000000: 105.00 
380.83 

Withdrawn: 
February 6, to order of Wilhelm Frels.................. er ee 
October 11, to order of K. W. Hiersemann....................4.. 10.26 
311.01 
December 26, 1929, Balance in Treasury. 69.82 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey W. Hewitt-THayer, Secy-?reas. 


The Chairman of the Bibliographic Committee, Professor F. W. J. 
Heuser of Columbia University, offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 


Resolved: (1) That the Secretary-Treasurer of the Bibliographic Committee 
be authorized to solicit subscriptions for the Bibliographie der deutschen Dichter- 
handschriften by Dr. Wilhelm Frels; $5 to be paid at the present, $5 upon delivery 
of the finished volume. 
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(2) That the Bibliographic Committee be authorized to accept the offer of the 
Goethe Nationalmuseum in Weimar to issue the ‘Catalog of Goethe’s Library,” 
provided arrangements can be made for its publication as Volume VII of the 
Bibliographical Series. 


Officers of the Germanic Section for the coming year were elected as 
follows: Chairman, Professor Samuel Kroesch of the University of Min- 
nesota; Secretary, Dr. W. Leopold of Northwestern University. 

G. H. Danton, Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The fourth general session of the Association was held in the Convention 
Hall of the Hotel Statler. ‘The Association was called to order by President 
Nitze at 2:10 p.m. 

The Secretary of the Association announced the result of the ballot for 
members of the Executive Council: Total number of ballots cast, 479. 
Of this number ten ballots were not counted—six being unsigned and four 
being signed by persons whose names had been removed from the list 
of members. Of the thirty-six nominees on the ballot, the twelve receiving 
the highest number of votes were as follows: 


Eduard Prokosch 279 
E. C. Armstrong 256 
Karl Young 253 
Tucker Brooke 251 
Hardin Craig 232 
J. D. M. Ford 211 
Marjorie Nicolson 206 
A. R. Hohlfeld 195 
James Finch Royster 194 
H. C. Lancaster 188 
Milton A. Buchanan 184 
Robert H. Fife 176 


These persons accordingly were declared elected as members of the 
Executive Council. The terms of the members of the Council were deter- 
mined by lot as follows: Four-year terms, Brooke, Buchanan and Pro- 
kosch; three-year terms, Armstrong, Craig, and Nicoison; two-year terms, 
Ford, Lancaster, and Royster; one-year terms, Fife, Hohlfeld, and Young. 

The following report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers was 
presented by the Chairman, Professor TUCKER BROOKE: 

For President of the Association, FREDERICK TuppER of the University 
of Vermont. 

For Vice Presidents of the Association, GzorcE R. Havens of Ohio 
State University, and Samuet Kroescu of the University of Minnesota. 
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For Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, Epwarp 
C. Armstronc of Princeton University. 

Thereupon it was voted: to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the persons named, and they were declared elected. 

The following report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Professor Horatio E. Suirn, in the absence of the Chairman: 


The Modern Language Association, gathered in Cleveland for its forty-sixth 
meeting, makes formal acknowledgment of the abundant courtesies shown it in 
a city which enjoys a wide and just reputation for hospitality. To Western Reserve 
University, its President and Faculty, and, especially, to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, the Association expresses its deep gratitude for the care and foresight with 
which they have made the extensive arrangements for its welfare. They have 
omitted no word or act which could contribute to the assurance of a sincere and 
cordial welcome to the Association and its individual members. 

James Tart HATFIELD 
EpwIn Mims 
Horatio E. Committee on Resolutions 


The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

The following resolution was presented by Professor Casimir Zdanowicz 
of the University of Wisconsin, who spoke briefly of tne hardships and 
inconveniences to which teachers are often subjected under the operation 
of the present immigration regulations: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association recommend the modification 
of the present immigration laws and regulations of the United States so as to facili- 
tate the admission on the non-quota basis of teachers under contract with American 
educational institutions, and of student teachers. 

Resolved: That the Executive Council of this Association be authorized to appoint 
a member to serve with representatives of other Educational Associations on a joint 
committee to take up this matter with the proper governmental authorities. 


There being no further business, the forty-sixth meeting of the Associa- 
tion adjourned at three o’clock. 

A meeting of the newly elected Executive Council, at which ten mem- 
bers were present, was held in the Hotel Statler on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 1, 1930. 

It was voted to extend the terins of the present Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Association for six months, and to refer the question of their further 
continuance to the Advisory Committee. . 

The Council then proceeded to ballot for the election of an Advisory 
Cémmittee, in accordance with By-Law II. The following members were 
chosen as the Advisory Committee: Tucker Brooke, H. C. Lancaster, 
and Eduard Prokosch. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 


December 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, December 29, 1927, and December 39, 
1929.] 


I, NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


If. PurRPOsE 
The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in 


‘the modern languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a 
member on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years 
or more have been members in good standing may, on retiring from active 
service as teachers, be continued as members without further payment of 
dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and 
exempt from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the 
payment of twenty-six dollars for three successive years. With each com- 
pleted decade of membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life 
membership shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid 
forty annual membership dues automatically become life members without 
further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the 
Association on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number 
of honorary members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 

1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one 
year at the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be chosen by the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and 
under such conditions as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 
The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Council, consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Associ- 
ation, ex officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association 
(without votes), and twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by 
ballot at each Annual Meeting for terms of four years in a manner de- 
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scribed in the By-Laws. The Council shall administer the affairs of the 
Association and take such action as is necessary to carry out its purpose 
and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and Committees 
as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary from 
time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meet- 
ing, and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and 
approval of the Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual 
Meetings shall be held alternately East and West of the Eastern bounda- 
ries of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of 
business at an Annual Meeting, twenty-five members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds 
of the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a 
majority vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929.] 


I. Duties or OFFICERS 

All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall succes- 
sively upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the 
Executive Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program 
Committees and Editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, 
pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting 
membership fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills 
properly incurred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also 
have charge of the business arrangements for the quarterly Publications 
and any books published by the Association, and sign contracts with 
printing and other firms, subject to the approval of the Executive Council. 
He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer 
in the performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and 
authorized in the annual budget. 
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II. THe Executive Councit 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to 
the following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six condidates, 
whose names shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. 
(2) Any member of the Association may then propose three additional 
names and forward them to the Secretary before November 1. (3) The 
Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached to the program of the 
Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, together with 
the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by mem- 
bers of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote 
for any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members 


‘being permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the 


nine names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected to the Council for the ensuing four years, unless 
thereby the twelve members of the Council should consist of more than 
six or less than two representatives of English, Germanic, and Romance 
languages, respectively. In such case,the choice shall pass automatically to 
the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election would not 
result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing 
the three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for 
its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the 
officers of the Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a 
successor can be elected according to the provisions above specified. 

III. Trustees oF INVESTED FuNpDs 

The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed 
without term by the Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated 
the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any 
sums which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for 
lire membership or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which 
may be contributed to the Monograpk. Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest. and reinvest all funds so received by them, 
and shall hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dis- 
solved or shall otherwise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property 
remaining in their hands to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over 
to the Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received 
from the Permanent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and 
shall add the income received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to 
the Monograph Expense Account. 
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Said Trustees, or any of them,may be removed by the Executive Council 
by a unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy 
arising from the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be 
filled by the Executive Council. 

IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 

The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, 
a Program Committee, a Commitee on the Monograph Series, a Com- 
mittee on the Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and 
such others as may, on recommendation of the Executive Council, be 
authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall consist of five members 
who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each year. The 
following three departments shall always be represented on each com- 
mittee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications 
of the Association in coéperation with the Secretary, who shall be man- 
aging editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual 
Meeting. It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers 
and discussions and to coérdinate or modify the program of the various 
sections and research groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs 
to be published in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge 
of the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of sub- 
scriptions and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the 
rotographs. 

V. Bupcet 

The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council 
a budget of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the 
Council the budget shall be laid before the Association for its information 
at the Annual Meeting. For budgetary and other administrative purposes 
the official year shall be the calendar year. 

VI. Avupir 

Previous to the Annual Mee.ing, the President shall designate a com- 
mittee to audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the 
security bond of the Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then sub- 
mit the report to examination by a commercial auditing firm. The report 
as thus audited shall be transmitted to the Council and published in the 
annual Proceedings of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENT 
These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive 
Council, by a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, 
notice of such amendment having been distributed to the members with 
the program of the same meeting. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast was held in the Faculty Women’s Club at the University of 
California on November 29 and 30, 1929. 

After a meeting of the executive committee at 10 a.m. the first session 
was called to order by President Aurelio M. Espinosa at 10:30. The 
minutes of the previous annual meeting were approved as printed in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association and in the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association. 

The secretary reported that during the past year fifteen members had 
been added, and eighteen lost, making a net decrease of three members. 
Of the lost members, seven had resigned, eight had been dropped for two 
years’ delinquence in dues, and three had died, these being Malbone 
Watson Graham, Instructor in Romance Languages at the University of 
Michigan, Anette C. Ives, Assistant Professor of French at the University 
of Southern California, and Caroline H. Ober, Professor of Spanish at the 
University of Washington. 

Election of the following persons to membership by the Executive Com- 
mittee was reported: 


Hugh C. Baker, Stanford University. 

Professor C. Valentine Boyer, University of Oregon. 
Professor Cesar Barja, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Professor Myron F. Brightfield, University of California. 
Professor Anna Cox Brinton, Mills College. 

Professor James M. Cline, University of California. 
Hermenegildo Corbato, University of California. 

Paul Louis Faye, University of California. 

Professor John D. Fitzgerald, University of Arizona. 
Professor J. H. Groth, University of Washington. 
Maurice Hicklin, Humboldt State Teachers College. 

E. Dewart Lewis, Marin Junior College. 

Miss Stella Lovering, Marysviile Junior College. 
Professor Edith R. Mirrielees, Stanford University. 

P. R. Petsch, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Professor L. A. Quivey, University of Utah. 

John Reid, Stanford University. 

Federico Sanchez, University of California. 

Professor S. Stephenson Smith, University of Oregon. 


The selection of Stanford University as the next meeting place of the 
Association was confirmed. 
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The secretary reported that a ballot had been conducted by corre- 
spondence among the members of the executive committee on the recom- 
mendation which was referred to it for action at last year’s meeting, 
namely that the program should be consolidated into a single day; and 
that the committee voted unanimously against the proposal. 

The meeting unanimously adopted the amendment to the constitution, 
of which notice was given last year, namely that the words in section I, 
article II, be altered from “‘a secretary and a treasurer” to read “and a 
secretary-treasurer,” and in section 2, article II, “of nine” be omitted. 

The granting of fifty dollars for the secretarial expenses of the past year 
was approved, and a motion was adopted that the executive committee 
be authorized to pay to the secretary-treasurer each year such a sum as 
may seem fitting to cover secretarial expenses. 

The financial report was submitted, and accepted subject to the 
approval of the auditing committee: 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance, December 1, 1928...... 
Receipts from members....... 885.10 
Interest on deposits........... 9.95 
Refund from last treasurer... . . 4.20 
Totel ——— $1,240.84 
EXPENDITURE: 
To Modern Language Assn..................... $507.00 
To American Philological Assn... . 235.12 
10.00 
Printing and stationery.......... ee .. 128.60 
Secretarial expenses............. 50.00 
Total expenditure.............. «918.12 


The President announced the appointment of the following members to 
serve on committees: ; 

Nominating: Briggs (1 year), Linforth (2 years), Cooper (3 years). 

Auditing: Miss Bailey, Schneider. 

Social: Hills (chairman), Kennedy, C. Price. 

In the absence of Professors Briggs and Linforth, Professors Noyes and 
Altrocchi were appointed as substitutes on the nominating committee. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, the order of the printed 
program being adhered to. There were about 75 persons in attendance. 

The second session was called to order at 2 p.m. and the printed program 
was followed. The attendance numbered about 52. At the close of the 
reading and discussion, the auditing committee reported having found the 
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financial statement correct, and the nominating committee presented the 
following names: 

Presideni: Rudolph Schevill. 

First Vice-president: William Diamond. 

Second Vice-president: Herbert D. Austin. 

Secretary-treasurer: A. Lionel Stevenson. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and Arthur G. Kennedy, 
Benjamin O. Foster, Percival B. Fay, and Dorothea C. Woodworth. As 
there were no further nominations these officers were declared elected for 
the ensuing year. 

The annual banquet was held at seven o’clock in the Women’s Faculty 


Club, attended by sixty members and guests. President Espinosa pre- 


sented his presidential address on Notes on the Origin of the Tar Baby 
Story, and after-dinner speeches were given by Professors Hart, Fitz- 
Gerald, and Harriman. The toastmaster was Professor E. C. Hills. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning in two sections meeting 
simultaneously. In the English section, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor John S. P. Tatlock, the printed program was followed; in the 
Foreign Language section, with Professors Clarence Paschall and Rudolph 
Schevill alternately occupying the chair, certain changes were made: 
the papers of Professors Vaughan and Austin were read by title only, and 
the paper by Professor Kaun was read in his absence by Professor G. R 
Noyes. Both sections adjourned at 11:50 a.m. 

A. LIONEL STEVENSON 
Secretary-treasurer 


FIRST SESSION 
Fray, NOVEMBER 29, AT 10:30 A.M. 

1. Studies on the Alsatian Parzival, by Prorrssor EpmMunp K. HELLER 
of the University of California. 

2. The New Folk Song of the Romantics, by PROFESSOR MARGERY BAILEY 
of Stanford University. 

3. Ricardo Leén, Artist and Patriot, by PROFESSOR S. L. MILLARD ROSEN- 
BERG of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

4. Geoffrey of Monmouth, by Proressor Joun S. P. Tatiock of the 
University of California. 

5. Caleb Bingham’s Translation of “Atala,” by ProressoR WILLIAM 
LEONARD ScHwartTz of Stanford University. 

6. Juno and Diana, by Proressor DoroTHEA CLINTON Woopwor tH of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


SECOND SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 29, AT 2:00 P.M. 


7. New Light on the Composition of Some Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, 
by Proressor Louis WANN of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 
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. A Jar Handle Stamp from Tell En-Nasbeh, by Proressor WILLIAM F. 


Babe of The Pacific School of Religion. 


. University Education through the Eyes of J. F. Ringelberg, by PROFES- 


sor Harprn Craic of Stanford University. 


. The Spiritual Significance of Unamuno’s Work, by Professor CESAR 


Barja of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Imaginative Element in Bernard Shaw’s Writings, by PROFESSOR 
FRANCES THERESA RussELt of Stanford University. 

Hermann Hesse’s Philosophy of Life, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM DIAMOND 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


DINNER AND SMOKER 
Fripay, November 29, at 7:00 p.at. 
Women’s Facutty 
President’s Address: Notes on the Origin of the Tar Baby Story, by 
PROFESSOR AURELIO M. Espinosa of Stanford University. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 9:30 A.M. 
(Two Sections) 


ENGLISH SECTION 
PROFESSOR JouN S. P. TatLock, Chairman 

On the Present State of Anglo-Saxon Lexicography, by PROFESSOR 
ARTHUR G. KENNEDY of Stanford University. 

Local Color in Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, by PRoFESSOR GEORGE R. 
STEWART, JR., of the University of California. 

The Personnel of the Elizabethan Privy Council as an Influence upon 
the Theaire, by Proressor E. O. James of Mills College. 

Some Comparisons between the Dictionaries of Bailey and Johnson, by 
ProressoR MILDRED C. StRUBLE of the University of Southern 
California. 

Rachel Taylor’s Keats, by Proressor S. STEPHENSON SiTH of the 
University of Oregon. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
PROFESSOR RUDOLPH SCHEVILL, Chairman 

Some Sicilian Geographical Names and the Possible Significance of 
their Present-day Forms, by Proressor H. H. VAuGHAN of the 
University of California. 

Jean-Jacques Bernard, Artist and Idealist, by PROFESSOR CLARENCE 
D. BRENNER of the University of California. 

Heavenly Gold, Part of a Study of the Use of Color by Dante, by Pro- 
FESSOR HERBERT D. AvstTIN of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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22. Maxim Gorky and the Exalted Spider, by PROFESSOR ALEXANDER 
Kaun of the University of California. 

23. Teaching the Pronunciation of Spanish Simple -R-, by PROFESSOR 
Leavitt O. Wricut of the University of Oregon. 

24. Some Outstanding and Recurring Themes in Valencian Literature, by 
Mr. HERMENEGILDO CorBATO of the University of California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


25. A Clue to the Original Altitude Toward “Measure for Measure,” by 
ProFEsSOR Hope TRAVER of Mills College. 

26. Zsop, A Decayed Celebrity, by Proressor M. ELLwoop SmitH of 
Oregon State College. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Corrected to February 17, 1930) 
Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Allan, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 
Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, University, Va. 
Abbott, Charles David, Assistant Professor of English, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
[3683 Linwood Ave.] 
Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. [605 Third Ave.] 
« Abramson, Mrs. Muriel Morris, 4800 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
(2211 Doswell Ave.] 
Ackermann, Rev. Carl, Head of the English Department, Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio [2315 E. Main St.] 
Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Professor of Romance Languages, Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala. [8004 4th Ave.] 
Adams, Arlon T., Professor of English, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 
« Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
¢ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 
Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [636 N. Main St., Meadville, Pa.] 
Adams, Henry Welch, Associate Professor of English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Adams, John R., 3740 Tenth St., San Diego, Calif. 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [167 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 
Adams, Marguerite Grace, Graduate Student in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [60 York Sq.] 
Adams, M. Ray, Professor of English, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. [804 
Race Ave.] 
Adams, Nicholson Barney, Associate Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 
Adams, Raymond William, Assistant Professor of English, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Instructor in English, Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 
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Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Professor and Head of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio [2633 Shaker Rd., Cleveland Heights] 

Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [co 
Brown Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London W. England.] 

Ahrens, Frederick Christian, Graduate Student in Germanic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [500 Riverside Dr.] 

Aiken, (Mrs.) Janet R., Research Assistant, Department of English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Philosophy Hall] 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 

Ainsworth, Edward Gay, Jr., Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (214 
Bryant Ave.] 

Alarcon, Abel, Professor of Spanish, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. [219 Euclid Ave., 
Pacific Manor] 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in Romanic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. [107 Nippon St., Mt. Airy] 

Albright, Elnora Evelyn Kelly (Mrs. F. S. Albright), Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Albright, Evelyn May, Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange 13] 4 

Alderman, William E., Dean of College and Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [704 Park Ave.] 

Aldrich, Earl A., Professor and Head of the Department of English, Brothers College, 
Drew University, Madison, N. J. [355 Woodland Road] 

Alexandre, Arséne, Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massachu- 
setts Ave.] 

Allen, Beverly Sprague, Professor of English, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
[University Heights] 

Allen, Catherine, Professor of French and Head of the Department, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. > 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University, Calif. 
[637 Alvarado Row] 

Allen, Frederick Chase, Instructor in English, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


[47 Mt. Vernon St., Arlington} 

Allen, Herbert F., Associate Professor of English, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. [510 N. Virgil Ave.] 

Allen, Hervey, Felicity Hall, Somerset, Bermuda. 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Louis, Associate Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

Allen, Morse S., Associate Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Robert Joseph, Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


[26 Southworth St.] 


Kan. 
Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. | 
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Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3345 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman of English Department, San Bernardino Junior 
College, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Professor and Chairman of Department of Germanic 
Languages, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount Ave.]} 

Alonso, Antonio, Pan-American Union, 17th and B St., Washington, D. C. 

Alpern, David, Instructor in Modern Languages, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. [3441 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa.] 

Alterton, Margaret, Assistant Professor of English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Professor of Italian, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. [443 
Wheeler Hall] 

Aly, Bower, Instructor in English and Public Speaking, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
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Beath’s Modern Language Series 


Four Grammars! 


Dondo: MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


Le texte de lecture de ce cours pratique pour com- 
mengants sert de base’ a tout l’enseignement gram- 
matical et en méme temps fournit a l’éléve les ren- 
seignements nécessaires sur les institutions, l’histoire 
et la littérature frangaises. 


Pittaro & Green: BEGINNERS’ SPANISH 


Reune todas las ventajas de las gramaticas anterior- 
mente publicadas y trae ademas algo ajeno a casi 
todas ellas: la amena lectura, con sus ejercicios in- 
teresantisimos, y la atencidn que en ella se concede al 
aspecto cultural. 


Schmidt & Glokke: DEUTSCHE STUNDEN 


Bietet eine geniigende Grundlage fiir einen zwei- 
jahrigen Kursus in der Hochschule und einen ein- 
jahrigen in der Universitat, sowie grésste Einfachheit 
bei der Darstellung von Regeln, bestandige Wieder- 
holung des Wortschatzes, und Lesestiicke lite- 
rarischen, geographischen, historischen und biogra- 
phischen Inhalts. 


Russo: ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAM- 
MAR 


Contiene tutti gli elementi essenziali della lingua par- 
lata e scritta dalle persone colte in Italia. Cinquanta 
lezioni ordinate secondo le ultime esigenze pedago- 
giche ; nelle ultime 17 lezioni un breve corso di storia 
italiana da Napoleone ai giorni nostri. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


An organization for the reproduction of rare printed texts and 
manuscripts. Organized at the Modern Language Association 
meeting in Cleveland, December 30, 1929. 


ACTING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


F. A. PATTERSON, Executive Officer and Treasurer, FREDERICK BARRY 
(History of Science), HARDIN CRAIG, JAMES HoLty HANForD, J. WIL- 
LIAM HEBEL, STERLING P. LAMPRECHT (Philosophy). MARJORIB 
NICOLSON, WALLACE NOTESTEIN (History), R. L. Rusk, and Epwin 
A. R. SELIGMAN (Economics). 


Te: Society at present will reproduce texts in five series, as follows: 

Series I, Literature and Lan, Language: Series II, History; Series III, 
Philosophy ; Series IV, History ice; Series V, Economics, Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 

The volumes will be reproduced by the offset process, which is based 
upon a ae of the actual text. All original typographical errors 
will ap text. In the case of unique copies no attempt will 
be ade to cleat up damaged pages seme lots. In books of 
which more than one copy exists, damaged pages | will be replaced by 
photography from perfect copies, but all of these variations will be 
explained in the bibliographical introduction or elsewhere. The paper 
used will be a good rag paper. 


The following volumes wiil be ready for distribution March 15: 
(1) John Donne: Biathanatos (1644). Probable price, list 
2.50, net to members $1.50 
(2) Poems of Thomas Wharton the Elder (1748). Probable 
price, list $2.50, net to members $1.50 


(3) Poems on several Occasions. By a Gentleman of Virginia 
(1736). Probable price, list $1.50, net $1.00 


(4) T.M.: A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East 
Indies (1621). Probable price, list $1.50, net $1.00 


Other books will be available for distribution in May. Suggestions 
the individual, library, 
em ip in me! is open to any or 
association upon of the annual dues of five dollars. In return 
for this sum, ‘will receive books of their ch to the 
amount of five dollars, list —. They will further be all to pur- 
chase additional books at net price, which is a discount of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent or more from the list price. Early mem- 
bership in the a is urgently requested, since thereby the success 
of the mi ns will be greatly furthered. 
and application blank for membership will be mailed 
Address all coramunications to the Facsimile Text 
A. ’Patterson, Acting Executive Officer, Columbia University, 
York, N.Y. 


NEW PRENTICE-HALL TEXTS 


ENGLISH 


The Way of the Drama (Carpenter) 

A Book of Dramas (Carpenter) 

World Drama Series—Seven Volumes—(Edited by Robert M. Smith) 

Shakespeare and His Fellow Dramatists—(Oliphant) 
Two volumes—per vol 

An Approach to Literature (Fairchild) 

Outline Studies in English Literature (Martin) 

A Freshman Miscellany (Holzknecht) 

Medieval Narrative (Schlauch) 

Middle English Metrical Romances (French and Hale) 

Victorian Prose (Foster and White) 


FRENCH 


About: Le Nez d'un Notaire (Acton) 

Augier: Le Fils de Giboyer (Shelton) 

Augier: Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Irvin and Cook) 

Fantastic French Fiction of Mystery and Emotion (Tharp) .... 
French Anthology (Néel) 

Fromentin: Dominique (Rhodes ) 

Mérimée: Carmen (DeVries and Towne) 

Minimum Essentials of French (Shelton) 

Moliére: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Menut and Patterson) . . 
Quinze Contes Francais (Dunham) 

Tillier: Mon Oncle Benjamin (Krappe) 


Voltaire: Candide (Levin) 


SPANISH 


Cervantes: El Cautivo (DeVitis and Torreyson) 
Chilean Short Stories (Torres-Rioseco and Kress) 
Rojas: Del Rey abajo, Ninguno (Flaten) 
Spanish Anthology (Rubio and Néel) 


GERMAN 


Deutsche Dichtung dieser Zeit (Rose) 
From Novalis to Nietzsche ( Rabe) 
Gétt: Der Schwarzk iinstler 


Send for examination copies 


Prentice-Hall, tne. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 0. Y. 
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Four Books in 


THE CENTURY 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Eighteenth-Century French Plays 
Edited by CLARENCE D. BRENNER, Ph.D., Princeton; and 
NoLan A. GoopyEar, Certificat d’Etudes Frangaises, 
ory. Royal 8vo, xxii+561 pages. Fifteen typical plays, 
rinted in full, illustrating a works of the outstanding 
rench dramatists of the century. 


French Literature in Outline 
By Puitip H. CHURCHMAN, Ph.D., Clark; and CHARLEs E. 
Youne, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 12mo, x+322 pages. A syste- 
matically. arranged handbook giving chronologically by 
periods all the more important relative to the history 
of French literature . 


French Composition and Conversation 
By DwicHt INGERSOLL CHAPMAN, DePauw; and JosEPH 
BROWN, JR., Western Reserve. 12mo, 200 pages, illus- 
trated. Teaches the living language as it is spoken and writ- 
ten in France today. For students who have had the equiva- 
lent of twelve hours of college work. 


Selections from Voltaire 
Edited by GzorGe R. Havens, Ph.D., Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 12mo. xxv+434 pages, eight illustrations. Extracts 
and explanatory notes arranged to form a continuous ac- 
count of Voltaire’s life, works, intellectual development, 
and influence. 


You are invited to write for a complete 
description of the series 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


New Texts and References 


A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL AND POPU- 
LAR FRENCH 


By KASTNER AND MARKS 


“I wish to state at this time that the book for which I enclose pay 
ment is a wonderful piece of work and absolutely indispensable 
to every teacher of French. I only wish that such an excellent and 
unique work had been brought to my attention years ago. I con- 

alulate on its y= L. Atwoop, Dept. of 
lark University. 


“That GLOSSARY will prove useful and almost indispensable not 
only to English speaki poole but even to Frenchmen . . . I am 
well pleased with the fine GLOSSARY.’’—C. P. CamBiaire, Dept. 
of Romance Languages, University of Louisville. 8vo, Cloth, $3.75 


ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL 
PHRASES: 4 Historical Dictionary 
By G. L. APPERSON 


The purpose of this dictionary is to trace, as far as possible, the his- 
tory of English proverbs and proverbial phrases in English use. 
A special feature is the grouping of sayings and phrases under sub- 
ject headings, which makes the book to a large extent a classified 
index, as well as a dictionary. This is a comprehensive work of 
great importance. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $8.00 


PRACTICAL AND LITERARY ENGLISH 


By JONES AND YATES 


“‘Modern in its viewpoint and its appeal, it yet sacrifices none of 
the essentials. It covers the whole field completely without once 
\ The material is fresh The treatment is 
vital and stimulating. . . . . It is cultural and inspirational. To 
t is especially adapted to progressive meth of teachi i 
in University High Schools. Illustrated, Cloth, 1.90 


EVERMAN’S LIBRARY 


“I have always used EVERYMAN texts in preference to any others 
—for fifteen years, where they are found on the field in which I 
work. Nothing else can take the place of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
for a collection of the best authors of all kinds, if the student is 
to possess these himself, or as many as he needs.’’—E. L. HA 
History Dept., Stanford University; M. A. OXON, F. R. 

836 vols., Cloth, Each 80c. Library bi 
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Prairie 
Smoke 


by 
Melvin Randolph Gilmore 


(Curator of Ethnology, University of 
Michigan Museums) 


True American legend and folk- 
lore presented with fidelity and 
scholarship. A genuine contri- 
bution. News of this book is 
spreading like wildfire. 


$2.50 


(Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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New Edition of Popular 
Reading for French Classes 


LABICHE AND MARTIN’S LE VOYAGE DE 
M. PERRICHON 


Epna C. DuNntap, Teacher of French, Parker Senior High 
School, Chicago. 
224 pages, with exercises and vocabulary. Price, $0.84 


THE new edition of this amusing comedy contains direct method 
exercises of various types stressing particularly the idioms in which 
the play abounds—questionnaires, drill on irregular verbs, material 
for composition work, etc. It also includes a biographical and critical 
introduction, explanatory notes in simple French, a summary of irregu- 
lar verbs, and a very full vocabulary. 


DUMAS’ LA TULIPE NOIRE 


EpGarR EWING BRANDON, Univ. D., Head of the Romantic 
Language Department, Miami University, and LAWRENCE 
HERVEY SKINNER, M.A., Assistant Professor of French, Miami 
University. Price, $0.96 


HIS new edition of the famous novel has been modernized for 

schools by the addition of direct method exercises providing (1) 
drill on the grammatical principles and the vocabulary of the text 
(2) a biographical and critical introduction (3) an historical intro- 
duction giving the background and setting of the story (4) resumés 
of omitted portions of the text in simple French (5) an enlarged 
vocabulary. 


PETITS CONTES DE FRANCE—Enlarged 


ALBERT A. MERAS, PH.D., late Assistant Professor of French, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, and SUZANNE ROTH, 

M.A., Assistant in French, Morris High School, New York. 
256 pages, with exercises and vocabulary. Price, $1.00 


THis new edition is distinguished chiefly by the addition of direct 
method exercises providing drill on the vocabulary and on the 
elementary principles of French grammar. There are imitation, sub- 
stitution, and completion exercises; material for English-French com- 
position; and suggestions for very simple original compositions. The 
Etude de Mots has been retained as an aid to the pupil in assimi‘ating 
the basal vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1885 


This Agency has been successful in plac- 

ing many teachers and professors of 

Romance Languages, Classics and Eng- 
lish in desirable positions. During the 
past year, we filled an unusually large 
number of positions at salaries ranging 
from $1500 to $3900, and several at 
$7,000. If you want to capitalize your 
training and experience it would be wise 
to avail yourself of our facilities. In our 
Chicago office our Managers do depart- 
mental work. One of these devotes much 
of his time to the placing of Language 
teachers. He knows the field and keeps 
in touch with the better grade of institu- 
tions. The Albert Teachers’ Agency was 
established in 1885, is still young and 
yearly adding to its clientele. This con- 

' tinuous growth is the result of live wire 
methods, highest degree of efficiency, 
strong organization, all with an eye single 
to giving satisfactory service. If inter- 
ested in securing a promotion, come to us 

early. 

Other Offices: 


NEW YORK WICHITA 


A Survey of Literature 


CENTURY READINGS 


Century Readings for a Course 
in American Literature (Revised 
Edition, 1926) 

Edited by Frep L. Patrez. Royal 


8vo. 1081 pages, $3.50. Two- 
volume edition, $2.50 a volume. 


Century Readings in English Lit- 
erature (Third Edition, 1929) 
Edited by J. W. Cunuirrs, J. F. 
A. Pyrg, and Kart Younes. Royal 
8vo, 1197 pages, $4.00. 

volume edition, $3.00 a volume. 


Century Readings in Ancient 
Classical and Modern Buropean 
Edited by J. W. CuNuirrg and 
GRANT SHOWERMAN. Royal 8vo, 
1157 pages, $5.00. Two-volume 
editions, $3.50 a volume. 


Century Readings in Ancient 
Classical Literature 

Edited by Grant SHOWERMAN. 
Royal 8vo, 614 pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in European 
Literature (Medieval and Modern) 
Edited by J. W. CuNuiFFB. Royal 
8vo, 543 pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the Ameri- 
can Short Story 


Edited by Frep L. Pattes. Royal 
8vo, 550 pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the Bible 
Edited by J. W. Cunuirrg and 
H. M. BATTENHOUSE. 8vo, 651 
pages, maps, $2.85. 


Century Readings in the New 
Testament 
Edited by J. W. Cun iFrg and 


H. M. BATTENHOUSE. 8vo, 277 
pages, $1.75. 


Century Readings in the English 
Essay 


Edited by Louis WANN. Royal 
8vo, 529 pages, $3.50. 


Century Readings in the Old Testament 
Edited by J. W. Cunurrre and H. M. BATTEN- 
HOUSE. 8vo, 384 pages, $1.75. 
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Chicago 


i Century Readings in the Nine- 
teenth Century Poets 
Royal 8vo. 545 pages, $3.50. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS fils DRAMATIST 


By H. Stantey Scnwarz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French in New 
York University. Price: $4.00 


TICIS! 
By Jonn W. Draper, Ph.D., Professor of English in West Virginia 
University. Price: $6.50 


a eos A STUDY IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CUL- 
By Joun W. Draper, Ph.D. Price: $6.50 
CHAUCER’S CONSTANCE AND ACCUSED QUEENS. 


By Marcaret Scutaucn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in 
New York University. Price: $3.00 
CAVALIER AND PURITAN: BALLADS AND BROADSIDES ILLUS- 

TRATING THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 1640-1660. 
By Hyoer E. Rotirns, Ph.D., Professor of English in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Students’ edition: $6.50. De luxe edition: $7.50 

THOMAS SHADWELL: HIS LIFE AND COMEDIES. 

By Apert S. Borcman, Ph.D., Professor of English in New York Uni- 
versity. Price: $5:00 


Pn 4 SHIRLEY, DRAMATIST: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 


By ArtHur Huntincton Nason, Ph.D., Professor of English in New 
York University. (The New York University Press, Selling Agent) 
Price: $5.00 

EFFICIENT COMPOSITION, A COLLEGE RHETORIC. 
By ArtHur Huntincton Nason, Ph.D., Professor of English in New 


York University. Price: 
LOGIC AND NATURE. 

By Marie Cotirns Swasey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

in New York University. (in press. ) Price: To be announced. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Rosert MacDoucatt, Ph.D., Professor of Descriptive Psychology 
in New York University. Price: $5.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABBE BAUTAIN. 


By WALTER MarsHALi Horton, S.T.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Oberlin Graduate School of Prine $00 
Price: 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square East New York City 
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FRENCH SHORT STORIES 
OF THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edited by HELEN SMITH. PosGATE and 
MAXWELL AUSTIN SMITH 


TT has long been a need for a collection of stories 
illustrative of the writing that is being done in France 
today. This is just such a collection, containing’ fourteen 
short stories wisely chosen from the works of Léon Frapié, 
René Boylesve,« Henri Barbusse, Roland Dorgelés, Pierre 
Mille and Georges Duhamel. Each of these authors repre- 
sents a fairly definite point of view which is important to 
an understanding of the contemporary literary attitude of 
France. There are stories of the War, of provincial life, 
of children, and all are fascinating reading. 


The stories are grouped according to author, and the editors 
have introduced each author with a short comment upon his 
style and work. There are concise but valuable notes and a 
vocabulary. The book will be ready in February. 


_—- FRENCH COMPOSITION by Helen Smith Pos- 
gate is now in process of revision and reprinting. 
Professors who have already introduced this text will be 
glad to know that it is still available, while others will want 
to examine the new edition of a book which has been used 
with enthusiasm in schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 


For examination copies address 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Educational Department 


i 


In the Department of English 


CLARK AND COOKE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Twelve plays by young American authors including Paul 
Green, Eugene O'Neill, Kenyon Nicholson, Kathleen 
Norris. 


~ CLARK AND LIEBER 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD 
Provides unpassleled opportunity for tracing the influ- 
ence of cet country’s literature upon another and sets 
before the student examples of all forms and variations 


known to civilization. 


CROSS AND GOODE 
HEATH READINGS IN THE 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
From the early Celtic, French, and Latin, including the 
Welsh Mabinogion, the Irish Sagas, the Anglo-Norman 
Lay of Guingamor, the Latin chronicle of Brakelond, to 
the modern period of Galsworthy, Shaw, and Chesterton. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
Three new volumes, each containing five of the fifteen 
most popular plays, each play fully edited with complete 
notes for college study under the noteable Arden editor- 
ship. 
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ADOPTED. BY THE EXECUTIVE CO 
persons shall be omitted frogs List of Meusbers. 
Metphers: wishingt0; papers at the merting are 
and. topies special to bei. general isterest, may be 
the meeting it the form.of abatvacts lasting frou five to ten 
oT he papers read, in full should be as not ‘to, 
Every member offering & pepes, whether it to be 
shell submit to: the, Secretary, with it 
Rypewritten ie of ite concents, or six 
by. title only; summarized a0 imi 
accepted: papers are to be printett'on the programme. 
De Secretary the programing. from the pa 
attractive. general, not more than bour and a 
devoted Yo the Presentation of papee. at any one session. 
apficient ‘epgortupity for discussion and for vocial intercourse. 
question of publication is to be decided for each 
contribution to science, without regard to the form 
20 average of seventy-five cents per | 
thie Publications shall: be paid ty the authors 
Fifty reprints: (with covers} are supplied 
Manger wilt be furnished, if desired, and charged 
‘flowal ates. Conpeitnto ishing mo’ re than af ty repr ints 


ORGANIZED 1883. 


jw she Year 


Fos the term ending Jan. 1, 1933 
3 For the rerm ending Jen. 1,1934 


C. F. Bacon, Yale University, 
ALEXANDER BUCHANAN, University 
University, Haven, Conn. 


Offiars 


| 

Vice Poesidest; B, HAVENS, Obie State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Samuat. Knosscn, University of Minsesota, Minocepolis, Minn. 

| Washington, D. Con dm baton of 
Wasbington in conjunction with The U 
| | ia versity of América, The American University, ana Georgetown, 
| University, December 29, 30, 31,1930, 


4; 


